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The  Editors  draw  special  attention  to  the  article  by 
William  C.  Braithwaite  on  “  The  Westmorland  and  Swale¬ 
dale  Seekers  in  1651,”  to  be  found  on  pages  3  to  10.  The 
letters  contained  in  this  article  throw  much  light 
upon  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  rise  of 
Quakerism. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  sign  and  return,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  remittance,  the  order  form  for  Supplement 
No.  7,  to  be  found  as  an  inset  in  this  issue. 
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George  Fox  Autographs 
(ii.  2,  123). — In  the  collection  of 
Swarthmore  MSS.  recently  ac¬ 
quired  and  placed  in  D.  is  a  sheet 
written  wholly  by  George  Fox, 
endorsed:  “  G.  jfs  directions  to 
Schoolmasters  of  Children.”  1  The 
first  portion,  written  on  another 
sheet,  is  missing.  The  extant 
portion  is  as  follows  : — 

“  as  being  vntrow  &  if  any  mare 
[mar]  ther  bovkes  &  blot  ther 
bovkes  throw  carlesnes,  lat  them 
sit  with  ovt  the  tobel  [?  table] 
as  disorderly  children,  &  if  any 
any  on[e]  torenes  [turns]  from 
these  things  &  mendeth  &  doeeth 
soe  noe  more,  &  then  if  any  doe 
aqves  [accuse]  them  of  ther  former 
action  after  the[y]  be  amendd, 
the  same  penelaty  shall  be  layd 
vp  on  them  as  vp  on  them  that  is 
mended  from  his  former  doinges  ; 
&  if  any  be  knon  to  seale  [?  steal], 
leat  him  right  with  ovt  the  tabel 
&  say  his  leson  &  shew  his  copy 
with  ovt  the  bare  [?  bar],  &  all 
mvst  be  meeke,  sober  &  ientell 
&  qviet  &  loving  &  not  give  one 
another  bad  word  noe  time,  in  the 
skovell,  nor  ovt  of  it  leats  [least] 
that  the[y]  be  mad  to  say  thr 
lesen  or  shew  ther  copy  bovk 
to  the  master  at  the  bare,  &  all 
is  to  mind  ther  lesones  &  be  dige- 
lent  in  ther  rightings. 

“  &  to  lay  vp  ther  bovkes 
when  the[y]  goe  from  the  skovell 
&  ther  pens  &  inkonerns  [ink- 
horns],  &  to  keep  them  sow  [?  so], 
eles  the[y]  mvst  be  lovk’d  vpon  as 
carles  &  Slovenes,  &  soe  yov  mvst 

1  Swarthmore  MSS.,  vii.  170.  See 
illustration. 


keep  all  things  clean,  suet,  and 
neat,  &  hanson. 


Disown. — I  have  come  upon  a 
still  earlier  use  of  the  word  “  dis¬ 
own,”  in  the  modern  sense,  than 
the  case  mentioned  in  vol.  iv. 
p.  1 19.  In  the  book  lettered  on 
the  outside  “  C.  1842  C.  2  ”  which 
is  kept  in  the  safe  at  Bristol,  being 
the  minute  book  of  the  meeting  ap¬ 
pointed  for  dealing  with  cases  of 
discipline  (the  men’s  and  women’s 
meeting  as  it  came  to  be  called), 
occurs  the  following  under  the 
date,  20th  of  7ber,  1669  : — 

“Griffith  Lascombe  and  John 
Hort,  beinge  Free  to  speake  with 
John  Foster  and  his  wife  Consern- 
inge  their  goeinge  to  the  baptest 
meetenge,  are  ordered  to  give  an 
account  thereof  next  meeting. 

Spoaken  with  once  and  agayne. 

The  same  persons  are  desired 
to  speak  with  them  once  more. 

Spoken  to  the  third  time,  and 
Jeremy  Hignell  was  free  to  speak 
with  him  again  &  James  Sterrdge 
[i.e.  Sterridge]  also  willing.”  The 
above  entries,  evidently  made  at 
different  times,  space  being  left  for 
that  purpose,  are  all  in  the  same 
writing ;  then,  in  another  hand, 
comes  the  note  “  disowned  by 
freinds  for  that  hee  is  wholy  deptd 
from  truth.”  The  date  of  this 
entry  is  not  given.  There  is  again 
the  same  entry  in  the  same  writing 
at  the  end  of  a  minute  about  a 
woman  concerning  her  marriage  ; 
the  minute  is  dated  29th  of  the 
7th  month,  1669. — A.  Neave 
Brayshaw. 
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QJkcfmorfand  and  ^njafedafe  Jkefkre 

in  1651. 


The  Westmorland  section  of  “The  First  Publishers 
of  Truth  ”  has  made  clear  for  the  first  time  a  vital  fact 
in  the  history  of  Friends,  namely,  that  in  the  early  summer 
of  1652  a  strong  community  of  Westmorland  separatists 
joined  forces  with  George  Fox. 

F.P.T.,  p.  244,  says  : — 

And  it  haveing  then  bene  a  Comon  practise  amongst  ye  sd  seekeing 
and  religously  Jnclined  people  to  Rase  a  Genrall  Meeting  at  Preston 
Patrick  Chapell  once  a  month,  upon  the  jf  ourth  day  of  the  weeke,  to  wch 
resorted  the  most  zeallous  &  religious  people  in  sevrall  places  Adjacent, 
as  from  Sedbergh  side  in  ye  County  of  Yorke,  Yelland  &  Kellet  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  Kendall,  Grayridge,  Undrbarrow,  Hutton,  &  in  & 
about  the  said  Preston  Patricke,  where  ye  sd  :  H  :,  J  :  A  :,  and  sevrall 
others  did  vsuially  preach  to  the  Congregation  there  mett ;  and  the 
sd  Meeting  being  theire  Appointed  that  same  day,  thither  G  :  :  went, 

being  Accompanyed  with  J  :  A  :  &  J  :  C.  J  :  A  :  would  have  had  G  :  Jf. 
to  have  gone  into  ye  place  or  pew  Where  vsiually  he  &  the  preachr  did 
sitt,  but  he  refuised,  &  tooke  A  backSeat  neare  the  doore,  &  J.  C  :  satt 
downe  by  him,  where  he  satt  sillent  waiteing  upon  God  about  halfe  an 
hour,  in  wch  time  of  silence  jf  H  seemed  uneasey,  and  pulled  out  his  bible, 
&  opened  it,  &  stood  up  severall  times,  sitting  downe  againe  and  Closeing 
his  Booke,  A  dread  &  JTeare  being  upon  him  yt  he  durst  not  begin  to 
preach.  After  the  said  silence  and  waiteing,  G  :  jf  stood  up  in  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  &  in  ye  demonstration  therof  was  his  mouth  opened  to 
preach  Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  of  life,  &  the  way  to  God,  &  Saviour  of  all 
that  beleive  &  obay  him,  wch  was  delivred  in  that  power  and  Authority 
that  most  of  the  Auditory,  wch  were  sevrall  hundereds,  were  Effectually 
reached  to  the  heart,  &  Convinced  of  the  truth  that  very  day,  for  it  was 
the  day  of  Gods  powr. 

From  this  we  learn  that  at  the  time  of  Fox’s  visit 
Francis  Howgill  and  John  Audland  were  their  chief 
preachers  ;  they  met  in  General  Meeting  once  a  month 
at  Preston  Patrick,  but  came  from  a  wide  area  which 
included  Sedbergh,  Hutton,  Grayrigg,  Kendal,  Under¬ 
barrow,  Preston  Patrick,  Yealand,  and  Kellet.  It  becomes 
evident  that  the  wonderful  series  of  meetings  addressed 
by  Fox  during  Whitsuntide,  1652,  at  Sedbergh  (June 
6th  and  9th),  Firbank  Chapel  (June  13th),  Preston 
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Patrick  (June  16th),  had  all  the  closest  connection  with 
this  community,  who  were  “  the  people  in  white  raiment  ” 
of  the  Pendle  Hill  vision,  and  were  to  supply  the  incipient 
Society  with  the  accession  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
force  which  made  possible  its  rapid  extension. 

The  early  history  of  this  community  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  interest,  and  is  closely  linked  with  the  name 
of  Thomas  Taylor,  as  the  following  extract  from  F.P.T., 
p.  253,  shows  : — 

He  was  bred  up  a  Scholler  att  ye  vnivrsety,  &  became  a  publike 
Minister  or  preacher,  but,  being  a  sencear  &  Conscientious  man,  denyed 
to  receive  his  maintaineance  by  yt  antixtan  &  popish  way  of  Tyths,  so 
became  minister  to  a  people  yt  were  seprated  from  ye  Comon  way  of 
worshipe,  then  at  Preston  Chapell  in  Westmrland  aforementioned,  & 
tooke  for  his  Mainteainance  only  wt  his  hearers  was  willing  frely  to  give 
him,  &  was  for  his  Cencerety  &  Godly  liveing  (according  to  wt  was  then 
made  knowne)  greatly  beloved  &  esteemed  by  his  Congregation  wch 
were  many,  untill  such  time  as  theire  was  Endeaovers  used  by  ye  Pres- 
beterians,  Jndependants,  &  others  for  an  Uriteing  into  one  body  or  Church 
Comunion.  And  ye  persons  appointed  for  that  worke  did  so  far  prevaille 
upon  ye  sd  Thomas  Taylor  to  goe  back  to  sprinkle  severall  of  his  Children, 
yt  he  &  his  hearers  had  sene  beyond  and  the  emptyness  thereof  as  an 
Jnvention  of  man  &  not  ye  one  Babtisme  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
Condescention  his  hearers  could  not  beare  ;  soe  he  removed  into  Swodale 
[Swaledale]  in  Yorkshire,  and  became  a  teacher  there  to  a  Seperate  Con¬ 
gregation,  severall  of  wch  was  Convinced  of  Truth  Soone  after  him. 

Documents  have  now  come  to  Devonshire  House, 
among  a  batch  of  papers  once  belonging  to  Philip  Swale, 
of  Hartforth,  near  Richmond  (Swaledale),  which  throw 
a  flood  of  fresh  light  on  the  situation.  The  first  is  an 
epistle  from  an  unnamed  body  of  persons,  addressed, 
“  for  our  deare  Christian  Jfreinds  in  and  about  Preston 
Patrick.”  The  date,  21st  February,  1650  (that  is  1651, 
New  Style),  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  Fox  was 
lying  in  prison  at  Derby  and  the  Northern  Counties  had 
not  yet  heard  his  message.  The  provenance  of  the 
document  supports  the  view  which  Norman  Penney 
at  once  took,  that  it  emanated  from  the  separatist  com¬ 
munity  in  Swaledale,  referred  to  in  F.P.T.,  p.  253,  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  this  view  agrees  well  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  disclosed  in  the  letter,  and  is  made  certain  by  the 
later  documents  of  the  series. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 
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SWALEDALE  PAPER,  No.  I. 

Beloued  breathren. 

haueing  Rec  the  sweete  testimony  of  yor  Christian 
Loue,  signified  in  yor  welcome  Letter,  we  returne  this 
as  the  meanes  we  haue  at  ]3sent  to  declare  or  thankes 
vnto  you  ;  and  or  Reioyceing  in  Christe  wth  you,  for  his 
Manifestacon  of  Loue  in  the  Spirrit  of  faith  vnto  you, 
and  for  yor  Longing  after  the  Jnlargement  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Christ  in  such  measure,  as  thus  far  to  extend 
in  tendernes  of  Loue  &  Sweetnesse  of  Christian  expresn 
vnto  vs  :  and  that  he  hath  giuen  you  to  reioyce  wth  vs 
for  those  beginings  and  appearances  of  his  Loue  &  Mercy 
to  vs,  and  hath  also  made  you  soe  far  sensible  of  or  wants, 
as  to  moue  you  in  the  power  of  his  Loue,  to  Loue  vs  :  & 
from  thence  so  jfreely  to  condiscend  to  or  desires  for  our 
Jnioym1  of  or  beloued  brother,  mr  Tayler,  so  far  forth 
as  an  equall  consideracon  of  both  pts  in  the  spirrit  of 
Loue  will  admit,  or  more  or  lesse  as  the  wise  puidence 
of  or  god  shall  make  vs  all  Judge  expedient  ;  wch  is  as 
much  as  we  can  at  ]3sent  desire  of  you  :  for  in  or  formr 
Lettr,  though  we  mentioned  his  settlem1  wth  vs,  and  doe 
still  desire  the  same,  if  or  god  se  it  fit,  &  make  the  same 
appeare  soe  to  you  ;  Yet  not  that  thereby  we  should 
sequester  him  from  you,  or  wholely  impropriate  him  to 
or  selues,  for  then  we  should,  in  practice,  haue  condemned 
the  puidence  of  god  in  makeing  vs  acquainted  wth  him, 
&  giueing  vs  seurall  times  the  Jnioym1  of  him ;  but  that 
thereby,  if  god  say  amen  to  it,  something  of  his  goodnes 
might  be  by  or  deare  freind,  as  an  instrument  in  his  hand, 
discouered  to  others  ;  as  far  remote  from  vs,  as  we  are 
distant  from  you  ;  and  that  this  place  as  the  center  might 
be  the  place  of  his  Retirement,  till  such  time  as  the  Lord 
should  call  him  to  beare  witnesse  of  his  name  elsewhere. 

And  also  an  other  cause  of  desireing  his  Liueing  w* 
vs  is,  the  great  Jncouragm4  &  hopes  we  haue  of  geting 
a  salary  of  5oh  p  an,  wch  we  canot  expect,  except  we  could 
plead  or  haueing  his  family  and  so  his  settlem4  w411  vs. 
And  vnderstanding  you  are  vpon  endeurs  for  the  like, 
we  shall  wate  to  se  how  god  shall  dispose  of  it  :  And  if 
his  puidence  so  order  that  he  come  not  to  settle  as 
aforesayd,  and  that  thereby  we  misse  of  the  sayd  salary, 
yet  godinableing  vs,  we  shall  make  vp  2oh  p  ann  for  him 
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at  p?sent,  and  as  god  shall  hereafter  inable  or  mooue  any 
herein,  shall  be  ading  more. 

We  take  notice  that  god  seames  to  call  to  distance 
from  you  some  of  those  that  were  a  mouth  in  publique 
to  you,  by  wch  we  also  pceuie  that  a  remna[nt]  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will  is  Remaining  with  you, 
&  beleeues  the  other  either  by  word  or  lettr  will  be  remem- 
bring  you,  &  that  oute  of  that  diuine  fulnes  some  will 
be  inabled  to  comfort  the  weake  ;  But  all  we  (and  it  is 
his  mercy  we  are  soe)  are  weake  ones,  &  haue  not  any 
to  administer  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  weary  soule, 
till  the  Lord  make  strong  for  himselfe  in  Christ  some 
to  pforme  the  same  ;  besides  the  inward  and  outward 
opositions  still  strongly  pplexing  &  opposing,  but  stronger 
is  he  that  is  in  vs  then  he  that  is  in  the  world  &  he  will 
not  cease  till  he  haue  brought  forth  Judgmt  vnto  victory 
for  vs  all  to  the  praise  of  his  grace  ;  to  wch  recomending 
you  all  in  Christ,  we  Rest, 

Yr  very  lo  freinds  &  fellow  Christians, 
jifebuary  the  21th,  1650. 

[Endorsement.]  For  our  deare  Christian  freinds 
in  and  about  Preston  Patrick  this  dd. 

The  carefully  diplomatic  wording  of  this  charming 
epistle  a  little  obscures  the  meaning.  The  main  points 
may  therefore  be  repeated.  The  writers  thank  the 
Preston  Patrick  community  for  agreeing  to  their  desires, 
expressed  in  a  former  letter,  to  enjoy  an  equal  share  with 
Preston  Patrick  in  the  services  of  Mr.  Taylor.  They 
had  hoped  to  have  his  residence  with  them,  but  admit 
that  a  share  in  his  ministrations  is  all  they  can  expect, 
though,  if  God  say  Amen  to  it,  they  still  cherish  the  hope 
that  he  may  come  and  settle  with  them.  If  this  were 
to  happen,  they  would  not  “  wholely  impropriate  him,” 
for  that  would  be  to  condemn  the  way  in  which  the 
providence  of  God  had  made  them  acquainted  with  him 
through  his  occasional  absences  from  the  Preston  Patrick 
community.  Indeed,  they  would  expect  him  to  have 
a  wide  service  in  places  “  as  far  remote  from  vs,  as  we 
are  distant  from  you.”  Should  he  settle  with  them, 
they  had  good  hopes  of  providing  a  salary  of  £50  a  year, 
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the  sum  which  they  understand  the  Preston  Patrick 
community  is  also  trying  to  provide.  As  things  are, 
they  hope  to  make  up  at  least  £20  a  year  for  him  at 
present.  Preston  Patrick  has  some  other  ministry, 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  “  are  weake  ones  &  haue  not  any 
to  administer  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  weary  soule.” 

In  the  next  documents  Richmond  is  expressly 
named.  Thomas  Taylor  is  now  “  Lecturer  ”  there, 
and  the  writers  desire  to  procure  him  a  Parliamentary 
maintenance,  and  accordingly  ask  the  godly  ministers 
at  York  and  others  to  certify  as  to  his  life  and  doctrine. 
The  reference  must  surely  be  to  the  proposals  made  to 
the  Long  Parliament  in  February,  1652,  by  which  Triers 
were  to  be  appointed  to  admit  to  the  office  of  preaching 
such  persons,  whether  ordained  or  not,  as  could  produce 
a  testimonial  of  their  piety  and  soundness  in  the  faith, 
under  the  hands  of  six  godly  Christians,  two  at  least  being 
ministers.  (See  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate ,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  98-105.)  Other  pre-occupa¬ 
tions  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  moribund  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  scheme  was  never  passed  into  Law,  although 
it  formed  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  established  by 
the  Protector’s  Ordinance  of  20th  March,  1654  (Gardiner, 
vol.  iii.  p.  21).  The  documents  may  therefore  be  dated 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1652,  a  date  agreeing 
well  with  the  “  near  2  years  ”  of  No.  3,  and  the  “  neare 
Two  years  past  ”  of  No.  4. 

SWALEDALE  PAPER,  No.  2. 

Beloued  Srs. 

it  pleasing  the  Lord  from  the  populusnes  of  this 
towne  of  Richmond  and  the  great  Jgnorance  and  darknes 
we  Liue  in,  Vnder  or  ]3sent  minister,  to  giue  vs  to  eye  or 
Necessities  and  to  se  the  want  of  that  mercie,  wch  other 
places  haue  from  god  in  the  inioym1  of  those  he  Jmpowers 
for  messengers  of  his  truth,  &  being  by  the  same  puidence 
acquainted  with  and  haueing  had  seuerall  times  wthin 
this  2  years  the  inioynF  of  or  beloued  freind,  mr  Tho. 
Tailer,  of  Preston  Patrick,  to  speake  in  publique  vnto  vs, 
and  through  the  powerfull  working  of  or  god  there  in,  to 
giue  vs  to  see  this  as  a  mercie,  &  to  Loue  &  affect  this 
his  outward  messenger,  &  to  pswade  or  desires  to  desire 
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his  continuance  wth  vs  to  pforme  the  place  of  a  Lecturer 
amongst  vs. 

And  vnderstanding  the  Lord  hath  put  into  the  harts 
of  the  plm1  to  afford  maintenance^ to  godly  ministers 
where  such  a  competency  is  wanting,  as  it  is  w*  vs,  And 
that  they  may  be  satisfied  that  the  same  may  not  be 
bestowed  on  scandelus  or  vndeserueing  men,  Require 
that  certificate  be  made  of  some  honest,  godly  minesters 
of  their  Liues  &  doctrine,  and  haueing  none  wA  vs  or 
neare  vs  but  such  as  either  he  is  vnknowne  to,  or  them 
who,  if  their  Conuersations  were  knowne,  as  (wth  sorrow) 
it  is  to  vs,  their  Joyning  wth  vs  herein  would  be  a  sufficient 
cause  of  deniall,  or,  appearing  soe  to  vs,  would  dead  or 
hopes,  therefor  we  haue  made  or  addresses  to  you,  reading, 
in  what  we  heare  of  you,  that  you  are  Led  by  in  other 
power,  &  so  hopeing  that  as  feeleing  Members  you  will 
be  sensible  of  or  Condition,  &  willing  in  yor  places  to  fur¬ 
ther  that  wch  may  be  for  gaine  vnto  vs,  therefore  we  desire, 
that  if  or  attesting  to  you  what  sweete  experience  we  haue 
had  of  the  Lord  power  and  Loue  manifested  in,  &  declared 
by  this  or  deare  freind,  or  if  any  of  you  haue  had  Knowledg 
of  him  or  any  other  way  satisfied  in  this  truth  concerning 
him,  that  you  will  please,  if  god  so  far  in  the  power  of  his 
Loue  for  bestowing  this  Mercie  vpon  vs  pswade  you,  to 
certifie  in  or  behalfes,  what  shall  be  made  appeare  Lawfull 
for  you,  to  giue  satisfaction  of  yor  approueing  of  him  or 
declaration  of  what  satisfiingly  you  may  heare  concerning 
him,  the  sayd  mr  Tailer,  to  mr  Thomas  Chalmer,  who  is 
Burges  for  or  towne  of  Richmond,  that  we  as  well  as  others 
may  haue  a  taste  of  the  Parlmts  Loue  &  care  in  the  pcure- 
ing  &  inioying  a  salary  for  his  maintenance. 

thus  comiting  the  issue  hereof  to  the  dispose  of  orgod, 
and  all  of  you  to  his  Mercies  in  his  criste,  we  rest. 

SWALEDALE  PAPER,  No.  3. 

Srs. 

being  desireus  to  Jnioy  mr  Tho  Tayler,  of  Preston, 
for  or  Lecturer  at  Rich:  he  being  an  honest,  religious, 
godly  Minester,  &  Knowne  to  vs  for  near  2  years,  &  haue¬ 
ing  notice  we  cannot  pcure  a  salary  for  his  Maintenance 
wthoute  a  certificate  from  some  godly  minesters,  and 
haueing  none  with  vs  but  such  as  we  suppose  their 
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Certificate  would  not  be  approued  on,  we  therefore  hereby 
desire  the  godly  Ministers  at  Yorke  to  signifie  their 
good  likeing  of  the  sayd  mr  Tayler,  that  thereby  we  may 
procure  meanes  for  Jiis  Maintenance,  &  so  we  Remaine 

Yor  Lo  freinds 

SWALEDALE  PAPER,  No.  4. 

S”. 

we  whose  names  are  here  vnderwritten  doe  certifie 
vnder  or  hands  that  we  haue  Knowne  mr  Thomas  Tailer, 
of  Preston  patrick,  neare  Two  years  past,  &  that  he 
is  a  pius,  godly  Minister,  and  one  whome  we  are  desireous 
to  inioy  for  or  Lecturer  at  Richmond,  and  haueing 
notice,  that  we  canot  pcure  a  salary  for  his  Maintenance 
wthoute  a  certificate  from  some  godly  ministers,  And 
haueing  none  with  vs  but  such  as  we  suppose  their 
Certificate  would  not  be  approued  on,  we  therefor  hereby 
desire  the  godly  ministers  at  Yorke  to  signifie  their  good 
likeing  of  the  sayd  mr  Tayler,  that  thereby  we  may 
pcure  meanes  for  his  maintenance,  and  so  we  take  Leaue 
&  Remane 

Yor  Very  Lo  :  freinds.1 

We  are  now  able  to  piece  together  the  history  as 
follows  : — Prior  to  February,  1651,  the  Preston  Patrick 
community  had  a  chief  claim  on  Thomas  Taylor’s  services. 
(The  public  debate  at  Kendal  about  Infant  baptism, 
referred  to  in  Robert  Barrow’s  Testimony  to  Thomas 
Taylor  in  Truth's  Innocency  and  Simplicity  shining  through 
the  Conversion  ...  of  Thomas  Taylor ,  1697,  belongs 
to  this  period.)  In  February,  1651,  the  Swaledale  com¬ 
munity,  in  return  for  their  provision  of  £20  a  year  towards 
Taylor’s  salary,  acquired  a  share  in  his  ministrations. 
A  distance  of  some  forty-five  miles  separated  Richmond 
from  Preston  Patrick,  so  that  the  visits  were  probably 
prolonged  visits  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Then, 
perhaps  later  in  1651,  the  difficulty  caused  by  Taylor’s 
resumption  of  infant-baptism  occurred,  and  the  Swaledale 
community  was  glad  to  secure  his  entire  services.  They 

1  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  are  on  one  sheet,  which  is  endorsed  :  “  Lettr  to 
freinds  at  Preston.”  All  the  papers  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Philip 
Swale. 
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find  a  difficulty  in  providing  his  maintenance,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  proposals  that  are  under  discussion 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  try  and 
procure  a  public  maintenance  for  him,  although  there 
was  already  another  national  minister  at  Richmond.  In 
the  autumn  of  1652  he  came  to  George  Fox  at  Swarthmore 
(see  Journal ,  vol.  i.,  p.  127,  and  George  Fox’s  Testimony 
to  Taylor  in  Truth’s  Innocency),  and,  being  convinced, 
in  a  short  time  “  left  his  benefice  which  he  then  had  at 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire  ”  (Thomas  Taylor’s  Testimony 
concerning  his  father,  in  Truth’s  Innocency ).  several  of 
the  Swaledale  community  being  convinced ,  soon  after 
him  ( F.P.T. ,  p.  253). 

No  more  conclusive  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
real  continuity  that  existed  between  these  Separatist 
communities  and  the  Society  of  Friends  which  absorbed 
them  than  the  preservation  of  the  important  documents 
that  Norman  Penney  has  now  brought  to  light. 

Wm.  Chas.  Braithwaite. 


The  Northern  Borders  are  a  noted  Instance  of  the  good 
Effect  that  our  Friends  Labour  of  Love,  had,  among  those 
Robbers  call’d  Moss  Troopers  that  were  there,  so  far  to 
reform  that  Country  (where  they  murdered  as  well  as 
robbed)  that  the  then  Earle  of  Carlisle1  told  King  Charles 
the  Second,  that  the  Quakers  had  done  more  to  suppress 
them  than  all  his  Troups  could  do. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Friends  have  or  had  a 
Meeting  in  the  midst  of  that  Part  of  the  Country. 

William  Penn  told  me  of  a  Fellon,  that,  when  he  came 
to  the  Place  of  Execution,  said,  That  nothing  troubled 
him  more  than  that  he  had  robbed  a  Quaker. 

There  was  a  foot  Pad  once  stop’d  a  Friend  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  but  when  he  found  him  to  be  a  Quaker,  he  said  he 
could  not  robb  him,  but  said  he  was  poor,  and  therefore 
begged  something  of  him. 

From  An  Epistle  to  Friends,  etc.,  by  John  Bellers, 
1724. 


1  See  also  F.P.T.,  p.  63. 


THE  BOWL  IN  HAND,  MANSFIELD.  (See  fage  n.) 


&ptt<xdB  from  tfyt  Qtltnufo  Qj3ooft 
of  tfyt  ^uffmnge  of  jfrtettde  tit  (Tttaneftefd 
and  tt>e  eurroundtna;  ©telrtci. 


The  great  eventful  Present  hides  the  Past  ;  but  through  the  din 
Of  its  loud  life  hints  and  echoes  from  the  life  behind  steal  in. 

***** 

So,  with  something  of  the  feeling  which  the  Covenanter  knew, 

When  with  pious  chisel  wandering  Scotland’s  moorland  graveyards 
through, 

From  the  graves  of  old  traditions  I  part  the  blackberry-vines, 

Wipe  the  moss  from  off  the  headstones,  and  retouch  the  faded  lines. 

Whittier,  The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann . 


George  Fox. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  extracts  from  the  Minute 
Book,  it  may  be  interesting  to  my  readers  to  remind  them 
of  the  very  early  connection  of  George  Fox  with  the  town 
and  district  of  Mansfield,  as  shown  in  his  Journal.  Here, 
as  early  as  1647,  he  says  he  “  had  great  openings,” 
and  he  prefaces  one  account  of  other  “  openings  ”  with, 
“  As  I  was  walking  by  the  steeple-house  side,  in  the 
town  of  Mansfield.” 

In  1648,  he  was  still  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  we  have 
a  record  of  his  meetings  and  experiences,  how  on  one 
occasion  he  went  to  a  meeting  of  priests  and  professors 
at  a  Justice’s  house ;  and  the  account  of  his  concern 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  servants  is  so  interesting  and 
instructive  that  I  venture  to  quote  it  in  full  : — 

At  a  certain  time,  when  I  was  at  Mansfield,  there  was  a  Sitting  of 
the  Justices,  about  hiring  of  Servants  ;  &  it  was  upon  me  from  the 
Lord,  to  go  &  speak  to  the  Justices,  That  they  should  not  oppress  the 
servants  in  their  Wages.  So  I  walked  towards  the  Inn,1  where  they 
sat ;  but  finding  a  Company  of  Fidlers  there,  I  did  not  go  in,  but  thought 
to  come  in  the  Morning,  when  I  might  have  a  more  serious  Opportunity 
to  discourse  them  ;  not  thinking  that  a  seasonable  time.  But  when 
I  came  again  in  the  Morning,  they  were  gone,  &  I  was  struck  even  blind 
that  I  could  not  see.  I  inquired  of  the  Inn-keeper  where  the  Justices 
were  to  sit  that  day  ;  and  he  told  me,  At  a  Town  eight  miles  off.  My 

1  This  Inn,  the  Bowl  in  Hand,  has  only  been  altered  in  late  years. 
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sight  began  to  come  to  me  again,  &  I  went  &  Ran  thitherward  as  fast 
as  I  could.  When  I  was  come  to  the  House  where  they  were  &  many 
Servants  with  them,  I  exhorted  the  Justices,  Not  to  oppress  the  Servants 
in  their  wages  :  but  to  do  that  which  was  Right  &  Just  to  them  ;  And 
I  exhorted  the  Servants,  To  do  their  Duties,  &  serve  honestly,  &c.  And 
they  all  received  my  Exhortation  kindly  ;  for  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord 
therein. 


Elizabeth  Hooton. 

Elizabeth  Hooton,  who  is  mentioned  very  early 
in  George  Fox’s  Journal,  resided  at  Skegby,  a  small  village 
about  four  miles  from  Mansfield  ;  she  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  openly  joined  in  religious 
profession  with  him,  and  was  the  earliest  Minister,  himself 
excepted.  In  Besse’s  Sufferings 2  we  find  an  account 
of  her  persecution  by  Jackson,  priest  of  Selston,  as 
follows  : — 

Anno  1660.  On  the  2nd  of  the  month  called  April,  Elizabeth 
Hooton,  passing  quietly  on  the  Road,  was  met  by  one  Jackson,  Priest 
of  Selston,  who  abused  her,  beat  her  with  many  Blows,  knockt  her  down, 
and  afterward  put  her  into  the  Water. 

In  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting  Minute  Book  in  the 
custody  of  Friends  at  Nottingham,  there  is  a  copy  of  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  E.  Hooton,  giving  her  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  her  son,  Samuel,  with  Elizabeth 
Smedley,  26  x.,  1670  : — 

This  doe  I  certify  concering  my  sonne  Samuel,  I  spake  to  Geo.  Fox 
about  taking  the  young  woman  to  wife,  &  he  asked  me  what  she  was,  & 

I  told  him  as  near  as  I  could  of  her  behaviour,  &  he  bade  me  let  him  take 
her,  &  soe  that  makes  me  willing  that  he  should  take  her  to  wife. 

Elizabeth  Hooton. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  meeting  at  Skegby 
was  held  at  her  house  for  some  time.  3 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
giving  the  places  where  Meetings  were  established  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  clearly  shows  the  reason 
why  the  earliest  Quarterly  Meetings  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  1668-1676,  and  again  in  1688,  should  be 
held  at  Mansfield  rather  than  in  the  county  town.4 

2  Vol.  i.,  p.  553. 

3  See  The  Journal,  iv.  154;  Bailey’s  Annals  of  Nottinghamshire. 

4  These  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Tymothy  Garland. 


EARLY  MEETINGS  IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.  (See  page  12.) 
( Drawn  by  A.  S.  Buxton.) 
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Book  of  Sufferings. 

The  original  Minute  Book  of  the  Sufferings  of  Friends 
in  this  district,  now  at  Devonshire  House,  was  for  many 
years  in  possession  of  a  former  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Mansfield,  and  at  her  death  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Friends.  The  first  pages  are  occupied 
by  the  general  instructions,  sent  from  London  in  1675 
and  signed  by  Ellis  Hookes,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Sufferings  should  be  recorded,  and  the  information  which 
was  required.  It  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

A  True  Relation  of  the  tryalls  and  sufferings  and  spoylings  of  the 
goods  of  us  the  people  of  god  called  quakers  onely  for  worshiping  god 
in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  which  are  hereafter  Related  accordinge  as  they 
were  inflicted. 

We  being  mett  together  peacablely  in  the  feare  of  the  lord  at 
Hucknall,  in  our  meeting  house,  upon  the  16th  of  the  2d  month,  1676, 
here  came  in  three  informers  :  namely  .John  Smith,  of  Remson,  and 
Thomas  Sharp,  of  Newarke,  the  third  not  known  :  and  the  said  John 
Smith  was  deboist5  in  his  caridge  in  our  meeting,  and  gaue  many  threat - 
neinge  words.  To  one  freind  hee  said  hee  would  thrust  his  fachin6  down 
his  throat :  and  to  another  that  he  would  cleane  him  down,  haueinge  his 
fachin  drawn,  and  then  said  hee  would  thrust  him  into  the  buttake,  with 
many  other  threatening  words ;  and  then  tooke  seuerall  of  our  nams 
and  caried  them  to  Robert  Thoroton,  caled  Justiss,  [who]  fined  seuerall 
of  us  :  as  is  hereafter  named. 

Hucknall. 

jfranciss  Clay,  of  Hucknall,  was  fined  fiue  shillings  for  his  own  offence, 
as  they  said,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  pretended  pouerty7  of  A  preacher  or 
teacher. 

William  Clay  was  fined  fiue  shillings  for  himself  and  fiue  shillings  for 
his  wife,  and  the  said  William  Clay  had  houshold  goods  taken — peuter, 
brass,  wooden  ware,  and  other  smalle  things,  to  the  ualue  of  two  pounds, 
and  they  sold  them  for  ten  shillings.  The  officers  was  forst  to  sell  great 
peniworths,  because  the  said  Justice  gaue  them  order  to  sell  them  for 
what  they  could  gett ;  if  the  goods  was  worth  ten  pounds,  they  might 
sell  them  for  thirty  shillings,  if  they  could  gett  no  more  ;  and  that  which 

s  Deboist=  debauched,  corrupt.  See  F.P.T.,  p.  106. 

6  Fachin=:  fas  cine,  a  long  cylindrical  faggot  of  brush  or  other  small 
wood  firmly  bound  together  at  short  intervals,  used  in  filling  up  ditches, 
the  construction  of  batteries,  etc.  N.E.D. 

7  Pretended  poverty.  A  single  Justice  could  convict,  and  fines  of  five 
shillings  and  ten  shillings  were  imposed  for  the  first  and  second  offence, 
to  be  distrained  for  ;  and,  in  case  of  any  offender’s  poverty,  the  distress  up 
to  ten  pounds  for  any  one  meeting  might  be  levied  on  any  other  person 
convicted  of  the  like  offence  at  the  same  meeting.  F.P.T.,  p.  358. 
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was  worth  one  shilling  they  might  sell  for  8d  or  6d  or  3d,  if  they  could  gett 
no  more  ;  and  because  they  could  not  sell  ye  goods  so  soon  as  they  would 
haue  had  them,  the  said  Justice  fined  the  officers  hue  pounds  A  man. 

Richard  Bateman  was  fined  fiue  shillings  for  his  own  offence,  and 
ten  pounds  for  the  pretended  pouerty  of  the  preacher  or  speaker,  and 
his  goods  was  taken — one  bedstead,  one  table,  one  coubard,  &  three 
chaires,  with  other  small  things  that  was  in  his  house;  and  the  said  Richard 
Bateman  being  A  poore  man,  they  tooke  most  of  the  goods  in  his  house 
to  the  ualue  of  two  pounds,  and  they  sold  them  for  three  shillings  six 
pence,  for  they  were  forced  to  sell  them  for  what  they  could  gett  as  is 
before  recited. 

Sutton  in  Ashfield. 

Elizabeth  Clay,  of  Sutton,  was  fined  fiue  shillings. 

Anthony  Tomlinson  was  fined  fiue  shillings  for  his  wife. 

Cristopher  Brandrith  was  fined  fiue  shillings  for  his  own  offence 
and  one  pound  fiue  shillings  for  the  pretended  pouerty  of  Richard  Binge, 
Robert  Grace,  John  Blackburn,  Joseph  Roberts,  and  Sarah  Stopard, 
and  they  tooke  A  mare  from  the  said  Christopher  worth  four  pounds, 
which  the  officers  sold  for  thirty  shillings.  Thus  far  in  the  town  and  parish 
of  Sutton  in  Ashfield  :  the  officers  names  that  made  the  disstresses 
was  Samuell  Britton,  Constable,  Samuell  Chadwin,  headborow,8  Thomas 
Ward  and  Nicolas  Ward,  caled  churchwardens. 

Skegby. 

Thomas  Cockrom  for  beinge  att  the  same  meetinge  was  fined  fiue 
shillings  for  his  own  offence  and  ten  pounds  for  the  pretended  pouerty 
of  the  house,  for  which  the  officers  took  A  yoke  of  oxen,  worth  ten  pounds 
ten  shillings. 

George  Cockrom,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting,  was  fined  fiue 
shillings,  for  which  the  officers  took  two  peuter  dishes,  one  flagon,  worth 
eleuen  shillings. 

John  Bulliuant,  the  elder,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting  was  fined 
fiue  shillings  for  his  own  offence,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  pretended 
pouerty  of  the  house  ;  for  which  fine  the  officers  took  one  mare,  and  his 
stithy,9  and  sowmettell  pot ;  A  little  table,  one  box,  some  nailes,  two 
chaires,  two  spoons,  and  A  dish,  and  seuerall  other  small  things  that  was 
in  his  shop.  And  the  said  John  Bulliuant,  being  A  nailer  by  trade,  and 
but  low  in  Estate,  not  keeping  house  but  inhabiting  in  his  shop,  the 
said  Robert  Thoroton  gaue  order  to  the  officers  to  take  all  hee  had  ;  as 
his  Coate  if  it  were  of  his  back,  and  his  hatt  if  it  were  of  his  head,  his 
hammer  that  hee  wrought  with  if  it  were  out  of  his  hand.  And  because 
the  officers  could  not  sell  freinds  goods  so  soon  as  they  would  haue  had 
them,  the  said  Robt  Thoroton,  caled  Justice,  fined  the  officers  fiue 
pounds  A  man,  and  their  goods  was  seized  of  for  the  fine. 

John  Bulliuant,  the  younger,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting,  was 
fined  fiue  shillings. 

8  Head-borough=a.  parish  officer  identical  in  functions  with  the  petty 
constable.  N.E.D. 

9  Stithy—  an  anvil. 
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The  distresses  made  by  jfranciss  Scarcliff,  constable,  and  Thomas 
Urdich,  headborow. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mansfield. 

The  9  of  ye  5  month,  1676. 

Jfriends  being  mett  togather  to  wait  upon  the  lord  at  Mansfeild, 
they  being  kept  without  the  gates  to  the  streetwards,  which  some  cales 
lords  wast,10  others  the  kings  high  way,  there  came  three  Jnformers 
to  the  meeting,  namely,  John  Smith,  of  Remson,  Edward  Simpson,  of 
Lenton,  both  in  the  same  county,  the  name  of  the  third  J  know  not — 
and  they,  heareing  no  declaration  when  they  came,  sent  for  the  constable 
and  tooke  freinds  names  they  knew  ;  and  those  they  knew  not,  they 
drew  out  of  the  assembly  and  put  them  to  the  constable  to  haue  before 
A  Justice  ;  and  one  woman,  when  shee  was  put  to  the  constable,  did 
speake  some  words  to  one  of  the  informers,  which  hee  said  hee  would  make 
preaching.  So  haueing  sent  some  freinds  to  one  caled  Justice  Stanhop 
of  Linbee,  they  went  to  Robert  Thoroton,  caled  Justice,  dwelling  att 
Carcolson,  all  in  the  same  county,  who  granted  them  warrants  and  fined 
freinds  as  followeth.  .  .  . 

Mansfeild. 

George  Hopkinson,  maultster,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting  was 
fined  fiue  shillings  for  his  own  offence  and  ten  pounds  by  reason  of  the 
pouerty  of  the  Teacher  or  speaker,  as  they  pretended,  which  was  but  the 
woman  that  spoke  A  few  words  to  one  of  the  informers,  as  Aforesaid  ; 
for  which  fines  the  officers  took  seauen  quarters  and  seauen  strikes  of 
mault ;  and  they  came  into  his  house,  and  searched  his  rooms,  and 
said  they  would  haue  all  his  houshold  goods,  they  would  not  leaue  him 
A  spoon. 

John  jfulwood,  maultster,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting  was  fined 
ten  shillings  for  his  own  offence,  and  ye  sum  of  fifty  shillings  by  reason 
of  the  pouerty  of  John  Bulliuat  ye  elder,  and  John  Bulliuant  ye  younger, 
Mary  Leadbeater  and  Thomas  Leadbeater,  and  William  Molson. 

Robert  Moor,  for  his  wife  being  at  the  same  meeting,  was  fined  ten 
shillings,  for  which  the  officers  tooke  two  pairs  of  shoos  and  A  pair  of 
boots  ;  ye  officers  names  were  James  Hardy  and  francis  Watson,  con¬ 
stables,  &  John  Plomtree  and  Thomas  Clark,  third  borows.11 

Skegby. 

George  Cockrom,  husbandman,  for  his  wife  being  at  the  same  meeting, 
was  fined  ten  shillings,  for  which  the  officers  took  A  heifer  worth  one 
pound,  and  they  sold  her  (as  George  did  heare)  for  eighteen  shillings  ; 
the  officers  names  were  Jfranciss  Scarcliff,  constable,  and  Thomas  Urdidg, 
third  borow. 

10  “The  track  of  the  roadway  was  very  often  a  strip  of  the  waste 
land  of  the  manor  left  for  the  purpose  of  the  road,  and  the  soil  belonged 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  hence  ‘  the  lords  wast.’  The  green  strip 
at  the  side  of  the  road  is  often  waste  of  the  manor  to  this  day.” — 
J.  Lister  Godlee. 

Third-borough= an  under-constable.  Encyc.  Diet. 
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Mansfield  Woodhouse. 

Richard  Cooper,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting,  was  fined  fiue  shillings 
for  his  own  offence  and  ye  sum  of  ten  pounds  by  reason  of  the  pouerty 
of  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  kept  ;  it  being  without  the  gates  to 
the  street  wards,  as  at  the  begining  of  the  Relation  of  this  meeting  is 
mentioned. 

Warsup. 

Thomas  Scoaley,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting,  was  fined  ten  pounds 
for  the  pouerty  of  the  place,  as  Aforesaid. 

Sutton  and  in  ye  parish. 

Robert  Grace,  for  himself  and  his  wife  being  at  the  same  meeting, 
was  fined  twenty  shillings. 

Elizabeth  Brandrith,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting,  was  fined  ten 
shillings. 

John  Blackburn,  Samuell  Whitworth,  Elizabeth  Whitworth  &  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fello,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting,  was  fined  euery  and  each  of 
them  fiue  shillings. 

Hucknall. 

Margaret  Whitworth,  for  being  at  the  same  meeting,  was  fined  fiue 
shillings  for  her  own  offence,  and  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  by  Reason 
of  the  pouerty  of  Richard  Battman,  Joseph  Roberts,  Sarah  Clay,  and 
JFrancis  Clay. 

We  find  no  later  account  of  meetings  disturbed 
by  informers,  or  of  Friends  brought  before  the  Justices; 
the  entries  in  the  Minute  Book  are  merely  records  of 
goods  taken  from  Friends  for  church  rate  or  tithe,  and 
the  value  of  same,  with  the  names  of  the  tithe  farmers 
and  vicars. 

The  last  entry  is  dated,  “  3  mo.  1798  ”  : — “  Taken 
from  Wm.  Ellis  to  hire  a  substitute  for  the  Militia  by 
warrant  sign’d  by  Urban  Hall  &  Jno  Litchfield,  Deputy 
Leiutenant,  Candles,  &c.  Six  Pounds  12s.”  William 
Ellis  was  a  grocer  in  Mansfield,  and  John  Litchfield  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  1746. 

Emily  Manners. 

To  be  continued , 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  kind  help  of  my  friend, 
A.  S.  Buxton,  Esq.,  for  his  map  of  Nottinghamshire 
and  photograph  of  “  The  Bowl  in  Hand  ”  Inn  ;  and 
my  thanks  are  also  due  to  my  daughter,  Rachel  L.  Manners, 
for  her  photograph  of  the  Book  of  Sufferings. 
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Written  by  Thomas  Tonge  from  Reminiscences  by 
his  father-in-law,  James  Fellows,  of  Ashton-upon-Mersey, 
near  Manchester ;  reprinted  with  alterations  from  The 
Manchester  Examiner  of  1883. 

When  somewhat  released  from  the  ordinary  avoca¬ 
tions  of  life,  the  mind  naturally  turns  to  review  the  past, 
and,  having  been  urged  to  put  my  recollections  and  hear¬ 
say  knowledge  of  Manchester  Friends  into  writing,  I  have 
complied  with  the  request.  .  .  . 

My  father  came  to  Manchester  soon  after  1790,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Meeting  during  the  time  of  the  old 
Meeting  House  in  Deansgate,  at  the  corner  of  Jackson’s 
Row.  I  have  frequently  heard  him  say  the  number  of 
Friends  was  then  so  small  that  when  assembled  together 
a  cart  sheet  or  a  wagon  sheet  would  have  covered  the 
whole. 

One  of  the  Ministers  of  that  time  was  John  Thorp, 
who,  in  179 7,  was  a  tailor  in  Cupid’s  Alley  (now  called 
Atkinson  Street),  Deansgate.  Another  Minister  was 
Joseph  Atkinson,  hat  manufacturer,  Cupid’s  Alley.  He 
died  suddenly  in  the  Ministers’  gallery  during  meeting. 

My  earliest  recollections  are  of  the  Meeting  House  in 
South  Street,  which  was  built  in  1792,  the  old  Meeting 
House  in  Jackson’s  Row  being  converted  into  a  school, 
at  which  the  children  of  most  of  the  Friends  of  the  period 
were  educated.  It  was  conducted  by  John  Taylor,  the 
father  of  John  Edward  Taylor,  the  founder  and  first  editor 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  at  Peterloo  in  1819,  many  of  the  people  took 
refuge  from  the  yeomanry  in  the  old  Meeting  House  in 
South  Street,  and  the  blood  from  the  wounds  of  some 
stained  the  floor  for  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  marks. 

The  South  Street  Meeting  House  was  finally  pulled 
down,  on  account  of  its  not  being  able  to  accommodate 
the  Friends  at  the  period,  the  meetings  being  very  large, 
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owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  then  Ministers,  Isaac 
Stephenson  and  others.  It  was  chiefly  at  the  suggestion 
of  Isaac  Stephenson  that  a  new  and  more  commodious 
Meeting  House  was  built  facing  Mount  Street,  in  1828-9, 
the  meetings  during  the  interval  being  held  in  a  room 
in  Dickenson  Street,  known  as  the  Diorama. 

The  leading  Friends  of  sixty  years  ago  in  the  gallery 
were  Isaac  Stephenson,  Isaac  Crewdson,  John  Bradshaw 
(clock  and  watch  maker,  Deansgate),  and  John  Raleigh, 
who,  in  1829,  was  a  grocer  in  Oldham  Street.  Under  the 
gallery  there  were  Wilson  Crewdson,  William  Fowden, 
William  Boulton,  Thomas  Crewdson,  Joseph  Crewdson, 
also  Thomas  Hoyle,  and  his  three  sons-in-law,  William 
Neild,  Joseph  Compton,  and  Alfred  Binyon. 

In  1828,  Isaac  Stephenson  was  a  corn  factor  (or,  as 
it  was  then  termed,  a  flour  merchant),  27,  Gartside  Street. 
He  had  three  daughters  and  one  son.  Sarah  married 
Joseph  Rowntree,  of  York,  and  Elizabeth  married  Shipley 
Neave,  a  partner  with  Samuel  Eveleigh  in  the  hat 
manufactory  in  Greengate.  Descendants  of  Isaac 
Stephenson  still  attend  the  Meeting. 

The  Crewdson  family  came  from  Kendal.  In  1800, 
Thomas  and  Isaac  Crewdson  were  silk  and  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers,  66,  Market  Street  Lane,  and  Isaac  had  a  house 
at  4,  Aytoun  Street,  and  in  1811,  Thomas  had  a  house  at 
8,  Booth  Street,  Piccadilly.  Isaac  Crewdson  finally  went 
to  live  in  a  large  house  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ard- 
wick  Green,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Industrial  Schools. 
Joseph,  the  fourth  brother,  silk  merchant,  in  1828  lived  in 
Tipping  Street,  Ardwick.  Thomas  Crewdson  was  the 
second  brother,  and  after  leaving  Booth  Street,  Piccadilly, 
lived  at  61,  Grosvenor  Place,  Oxford  Road,  which  was 
more  in  the  suburbs.  He  had  a  warehouse  in  Cannon 
Street,  as  a  silk  manufacturer,  but  in  1824,  in  conjunction 
with  John  Robinson  (also  a  Friend),  he  started  a  Bank 
just  behind  the  old  Town  Hall,  in  the  block  used  until 
comparatively  recently  by  the  gas  and  water  offices.  The 
business  did  not,  however,  answer  ;  and  notwithstanding 
serious  losses  and  adverse  circumstances,  he  honourably 
paid  20s.  in  the  pound.  His  partner,  John  Robinson, 
formerly,  I  believe,  lived  at  No.  4,  Fishpond  Street,  a 
pleasant  suburban  spot  bordering  the  meadows  near 
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Garratt  Hall,  and  now  known  as  Leamington  Place,  just 
over  the  canal  past  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  but  when 
I  was  young  he  was  a  dentist  in  John  Street,  Deansgate. 
Wilson  Crewdson,  of  Dacca  Mills,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
brothers  Crewdson,  died  not  many  years  ago  at  Whalley 
Range.  I  recollect  he  lived  in  Plymouth  Grove  many 
years  ago,  which  was  then  very  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  No  descendants  of  the  Crewdson  family  are  now 
connected  with  Manchester  Meeting,  most  of  them  having 
seceded  about  1836. 

Another  leading  Friend  of  sixty  years  ago  was  Thomas 
Hoyle,  of  Mayfield.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hoyle, 
originally  a  common  dyer,  who  discovered  a  superior 
method  of  dyeing  black,  thereby  gaining  a  reputation  which 
enabled  him  to  establish  a  business  which  has  since  de¬ 
veloped  itself  into  the  present  firm  of  Thomas  Hoyle 
and  Sons.  In  1788,  they  were  described  as  Thomas 
Hoyle  and  Sons,  dyers,  Bank  Top.  In  1797,  Thomas  Hoyle 
lived  at  12,  Piccadilly,  but  I  think  that  would  be  Thomas 
Hoyle,  Senior.  The  Thomas  Hoyle  I  remember  lived 
on  the  premises  at  Mayfield,  Ardwick.  The  three  eldest 
daughters  married  respectively  William  Neild  (afterwards 
Alderman  and  Mayor),  Joseph  Compton,  and  Alfred  Bin- 
yon.  These  sons-in-law  all  lived  in  houses  adjoining  the 
works.  The  fourth  daughter  married  John  Atkinson 
Ransome,  surgeon.  There  are  now  no  descendants  of 
the  Hoyles  connected  with  Manchester  Meeting. 

The  medical  profession  was  formerly  well  represented 
in  the  Society  in  Manchester.  There  were  John  A.  Ran¬ 
some  and  Joseph  A.  Ransome,  surgeons  ;  the  former  lived 
at  one  time  in  Mosley  Street,  and  afterwards,  in  1828,  at 
the  corner  of  St.  Peter’s  Square.  There  were  also  John 
Ferneley,  M.D.,  who,  in  1828,  lived  in  St.  Peter’s  Place, 
Mosley  Street ;  and  John  Windsor,  F.R.S.,  who  lived  for 
many  years  at  the  corner  of  Port  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eye  diseases.  William 
White,  surgeon,  lived  in  John  Street  and  Gartside  Street, 
and  removed  afterwards  to  Southport. 

There  were  many  merchants  and  manufacturers  then 
connected  with  the  Meeting.  Thomas  D.  Crewdson, 
afterwards  Alderman,  was  a  nephew  and  partner  of 
Wilson  Crewdson.  James  Hall  and  James  Hall,  Jun., 
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Salford,  lived  in  Ordsal  Lane.  David  Dockray,  formerly 
in  the  Manchester  trade,  lived  at  one  time  near  Ardwick 
Green,  and  afterwards  in  Rusholme  Road.  His  wife, 
Abigail  Dockray,  was  a  highly  respected  Minister  fifty 
years  ago.  Joseph  and  John  Rooke,  manufacturers  of  iron 
liquor,1  Scotland  Bridge  or  Red  Bank,  are  still  represented 
in  the  Meeting.  I  remember  them  when  they  lived  at  the 
town  end  of  York  Street,  Cheetham. 

John  Raleigh,  and  Joseph,  his  son,  were  latterly 
fustian  manufacturers.  John  Raleigh  ended  his  days 
in  Mount  Street,  in  a  house  which  overlooked  the  field 
called  Peterloo.  William  Boulton,  merchant,  had  a 
warehouse  somewhere  about  Peel  Street.  About  1825, 
he  lived  up  Oxford  Road  in  a  house  near  to  Owen’s 
College,  on  the  same  side,  but  which  house  was  then 
the  last  up  the  road.  He  had  a  large  garden  at  the 
back,  and  grew  very  fine  peas. 

Benjamin  Pearson,  blanket  manufacturer,  occupied 
the  warehouse  in  Marsden  Square,  where  his  sons  now 
carry  on  business. 

John  Roth  well  was  a  dyer  in  Water  Street,  and  had 
a  partner,  Huitson  Dearman.  He  lived  at  the  corner  of 
Great  Jackson  Street  and  Chester  Street,  then  a  nice 
locality.  John  Wadkin,  Sen.  and  Jun.,  lived  in  Pendle¬ 
ton.  The  latter  was  a  smallware  manufacturer.  Henry 
Wadkin  also  lived  in  Pendleton,  and  was  a  sewing  cotton 
manufacturer,  and  at  one  time  in  the  Town  Council.  His 
business  was  succeeded  to  by  John  King,  Jun.,  elected 
a  City  Councillor  in  1856,  Alderman  in  1867,  mayor  for 
one  year  1874-5.  Peter  Taylor  was  a  cotton  merchant 
in  Back  Square. 

David  Holt,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  formerly  had 
mills  at  Holt  Town,  named  after  him,  as  also  in  Temple 
Street,  in  a  large  house  adjoining  which  latter  he  lived  at 
one  time.  He  accumulated  a  collection  of  pictures,  then 
considered  large,  which  ultimately  sold  for  £4,000.  He  was 
not  successful  in  business.  The  mills  in  Temple  Street 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Waterhouse  and 
Thompson.  David  Holt  left  a  son,  David,  who  attained 

1  Iron-liquor,  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers  and  calico 
printers.  Encyc.  Diet.  . 
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some  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and  was  for  many  years  with 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway. 

Joseph  Flintoff  was  in  the  Manchester  trade,  and 
lived  eighty  years  ago  in  Dickenson  Street. 

John  Goodier,  calenderer,  of  Pool  Fold,  was  one  of 
the  wealthy  men  of  the  Meeting.  In  1788  and  1794,  his 
works  were  in  Crow  Alley,  off  Exchange  Street,  being  in 
reality  on  the  site  of  the  present  Exchange,  and  his  resi¬ 
dence  was  No.  9,  Dickenson  Street.  His  works,  fifty 
years  ago,  were  in  Pool  Fold.  He  was  very  fond  of  orni¬ 
thology,  and  had  a  nice  collection  of  birds  in  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  William  Boulton’s  house.  His  death  was 
caused  by  an  accident  at  his  works. 

William  Fowden,  merchant,  also  lived  up  Oxford 
Road,  next  door  to  William  Boulton. 

Josiah  Merrick,  recently  deceased,  was  in  the  Manches¬ 
ter  trade,  and  was  the  son  of  Roger  Merrick,  whom  I 
always  heard  spoken  of  by  my  father  as  one  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  Friends  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1794, 
Roger  Merrick’s  place  of  business  was  at  36,  Cannon 
Street,  but  his  house  was  23,  York  Street. 

In  my  early  days  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  shop-keepers,  prominent  among  whom  were  the 
Binyons.  Eighty  years  ago,  Thomas  Binyon,  Sen.,  was  a 
fustian  manufacturer,  5,  Blue  Boar  Court,  and  Benjamin 
Binyon  was  a  fustian  manufacturer,  26,  Cannon  Street,  his 
house  being  No.  4,  Booth  Street.  In  1811,  Thomas  Binyon 
lived  at  No.  20,  Byrom  Street.  This,  I  think,  would  be 
Thomas  Binyon,  Jun.,  who  opened  his  shop  in  St.  Ann’s 
Square  in  1819,  and  lived  on  the  premises,  having  pre¬ 
viously  had  a  sort  of  manufacturing  chemist’s  shop  in 
Water  Street.  About  1830,  John  Hunter  was  admitted  a 
partner,  residing  on  the  premises,  and  Thomas  Binyon 
removed,  I  think,  to  Plymouth  Grove.  Edward  Binyon 
lived  over  the  shop  in  Oldham  Street.  George  Robinson, 
who  was  afterwards  a  partner,  served  his  time  with 
Thomas  Binyon,  and  at  one  time  had  a  shop  in  Swan 
Street.  In  1829,  Deborah  Binyon  had  a  ready-made 
linen  warehouse  at  45,  Piccadilly,  and  Hannah  and  Ann 
Binyon  were  tea  and  coffee  dealers  at  23,  Piccadilly. 

Samuel  Eveleigh  carried  on  business  as  a  hat  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Openshaw,  and  afterwards  at  Springfield  Lane, 
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Salford.  Joseph  Eveleigh,  of  Oldham  Street,  was  a  furrier 
and  hat  manufacturer,  and  afterwards  tea  dealer  in  Deans- 
gate.  He  was  an  ardent  botanist  of  some  note.  Samuel 
Satterthwaite,  leather  dealer,  at  one  time  in  the  Town 
Council,  lived  at  Gorton  for  a  good  while.  His  business 
premises  were  up  an  entry  in  Shudehill. 

Ishmael  Nash,  tea  dealer  and  money  changer,  of 
Smithy  Door,  lived  at  one  time  in  Charles  Street,  off  Lower 
Byrom  Street,  Deansgate.  His  grandsons  still  conduct 
the  money  changing  and  banking  business  in  King  Street. 

John  King,  the  father  of  Alderman  King,  I  think  came 
from  Darlington,  and  in  1811  was  a  woollen  draper  in 
what  was  then  called  the  New  Exchange,  but  in  1819  he 
lived  at  his  shop  in  St.  Ann’s  Square,  where  Alderman 
John  King,  Jun.,  was  born  in  1819.  Afterwards  he  had  a 
house  in  Quay  Street. 

George  Danson,  chemist,  Piccadilly,  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  fine  cotton  stockings.  J.  H.  Cockbain,  silk 
mercer,  Piccadilly,  lived  over  his  shop,  which  was  a 
favourite  one  with  rich  ladies  ;  his  business  was  afterwards 
taken  by  the  late  John  Hodgson.  William  G.  Ansell, 
chemist,  St.  Mary’s  Gate,  also  lived  on  his  business  pre¬ 
mises.  George  Bradshaw,  the  originator  of  Bradshaw’ s 
Railway  Guides  c ame  from  Ireland,  and  lived  at  10,  Albion 
Street,  Crescent,  Salford,  and  at  one  time  near  Windsor 
Bridge,  in  a  house  overlooking  the  Liverpool  line  ;  he 
achieved  a  wide  reputation  for  canal  maps.  He  died 
when  on  a  visit  to  Christiania,  Norway,  and  was  buried 
there. 

Michael  Satterthwaite,  bootmaker,  lived  in  Chapel 
Street,  Salford,  so  far  back  as  1811  ;  he  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  and  left  a  numerous  family — Dr.  Satterthwaite, 
/(fa  ter  hr  j  jaj-g  Thomas  Satterthwaite,  Hannah  Thistleth  waite, 

f  a  r  a  f  .  of  Wilmslow,  etc.  Matthew  Corbett  (the  father  of  Edward 
( v  : ■'  {  Corbett,  surveyor)  eighty  years  ago  was  a  joiner  in  Brazen- 
nose  Street.  About  the  same  time  Thomas  Fellows 
lived  in  St.  Ann’s  Alley,  off  Police  Street,  and  I  have 
heard  him  tell  that,  while  resident  there,  he  saw  the  face 
hhr  -  of  St.  Ann’s  church  clock,  during  a  severe  gale,  blown  off 

and  curled  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  it  was  made  of  lead. 
4* Ft William  and  Jonathan  Labrey  were  tea  dealers. 

William  had  a  shop  in  the  Market  Place,  at  the  corner  of 
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Bull’s  Head  Yard.  Jonathan’s  shop  was  at  the  corner 
of  Brown  Street  and  Market  Street,  and  his  business  finally 
came  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Walker,  and  is  now 
known  as  Labrey  and  Walker,  in  Fennel  Street.  Thomas 
Labrey  was  also  a  tea  dealer  in  the  city. 

John  Harrison  carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer 
in  Market  Street,  and  his  partner,  Joseph  Crosfield,  was 
afterwards  connected  with  the  District  Bank. 

The  late  Godfrey  Woodhead  came  from  Yorkshire 
about  1830,  and  his  first  shop  overlooked  the  river  at  the 
old  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  present  Victoria  Street. 
Charles  Cumber  lived  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Dickenson 
Street  and  Mount  Street,  and  for  many  years  carried  on 
the  Friends’  School  on  the  premises  now  used  as  the 
Friends’  Institute. 

James  Nodal  had  a  school  in  Camp  Street,  Alport 
Street,  in  1811.  His  son,  Aaron,  in  1829  had  a  grocer’s 
shop  in  Downing  Street,  and  was  one  of  the  first  three 
Councillors  elected  for  Ardwick  ward,  and  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  His  other  son,  John, 
was  for  many  years  cashier  with  Messrs.  Binyon,  St.  Ann’s 
Square.  Aaron’s  son,  J.  H.  Nodal,  as  Editor  of  the  City 
News,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  success  of  that  paper. 

So  I  might  go  on,  were  it  not  probable  that  an  old 
man’s  gossip  might  prove  tedious.  I  must,  however, 
refer  to  Dr.  Dalton  and  his  friend,  Peter  Clare,  both  of 
whom  I  well  remember.  The  doctor  lived  in  George 
Street  many  years,  lodging  with  a  Dr.  Johns  close  to  St. 
James’s  church,  and  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  Liter¬ 
ary  and  Philosophical  Society’s  rooms.  He  was  a  small 
man,  stooped  in  his  gait,  and  wore  brown  knee-breeches 
and  gaiters,  a  low-crowned  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  large 
round  spectacles.  Peter  Clare  was  noted  for  his  ability 
as  an  horologist,  and  he  made  the  well-known  clock  in  the 
old  Town  Hall,  King  Street.  He  lived  in  Quay  Street, 
in  a  house,  now  used  as  a  workshop,  with  a  little  area  in 
front  and  steps  up  to  the  door.  He  always  wore  black 
Kerseymere  breeches  and  silk  stockings  to  match.  His 
father  was  a  man  fond  of  scientific  pursuits,  particularly 
electricity.  He  once  electrified  a  goat,  which,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  shock,  bolted  through  the  window.  He  also 
attached  a  wire  to  the  hook  on  which  a  watchman  hung 
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his  lamp  in  one  of  the  old  fashioned  watchmen’s  boxes 
then  in  vogue,  so  that  when  the  man  came  to  lift  the  lamp 
down  he  was  very  considerably  astonished. 

Of  this  long  list  of  Friends  whom  I  have  known,  all  are 
gone.  In  some  cases  the  families  are  extinct,  in  others 
none  are  now  left  in  the  Society.  Many  of  the  Friends,  the 
subjects  of  this  gossipy  sketch,  were  buried  at  Jackson’s 
Row,  and  their  remains  were  subsequently  removed,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  to  Ashton-on-Mersey  ;  but  many  others 
sleep  their  last  sleep  under  the  flags  in  front  of  the  Meeting 
House  in  Mount  Street,  unheeded,  or  rather  unknown,  by 
the  busy  crowds  who  daily  pass  by  ;  and  I  may  appro¬ 
priately  conclude  with  a  few  words  from  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline  : — 

Thousands  of  toiling  hands, 

Where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labours  ; 

Thousands  of  aching  brains, 

Where  theirs  are  no  longer  busy  ; 

Thousands  of  weary  feet, 

Where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey  ; 

Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts. 

Where  theirs  are  at  rest  for  ever. 


Q#ottt£tt  QUtntefere  6}>  f)t<$l5wajnnen. 


Travelling  in  those  days  was  very  different  from  the  easy  recreation 
it  now  is,  and  many  were  the  long  weary  journeys  on  horseback  taken  by 
“  guides  ”  to  ministering  Friends.  On  such  occasions  the  good  Friends 
used  to  envelope’their  hats  or  bonnets  in  oilskin  covers,  terminating  in  capes 
over  their  shoulders,  and  the  men  encased  their  lower  limbs  in  long  riding 
gaiters,  termed  “  spatterdashes  ”  ;  martial-looking  cloaks,  half  covering 
horse  as  well  as  rider,  were  also  worn.  On  one  occasion  our  grandfather 
[George  Miller,  1759-1831]  was  enveloped  in  one  of  these  cloaks  when  acting 
as  guide  to  Deborah  Darby  and  Rebecca  Young  across  a  long  dreary  dis¬ 
trict  of  moorland  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  delayed  behind 
them  a  short  time,  when  the  women  Friends,  pushing  ahead,  were  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  by  highwaymen,  but  as  soon  as  the  martial  figure  of  the 
guide  loomed  in  sight,  galloping  toward  them  at  full  speed,  the  rascals 
took  to  their  heels,  doubtless  mistaking  him  for  a  dragoon,  or  other 
military  character  ! — Memorials  of  Hope  Park,  p.  23. 
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IV.  IN  WARWICK  (cont.) 

Whitacre  Infer  (Nether  Whitacre).  1663.  Johem 
Brooke  et  eius  ux,  Richum  Kinge  et  eius  ux,  Richm 
Walker,  Samuele  Brooke,  for  Quakers  ;  for  not  coming 
to  Church.  Excom. 

1665.  Johem  Croxall,  Willm  Tompson,  Johem 
Warwicke,  Richm  Kinge,  Gulielm  Ballard,  Rich  :  Walker, 
for  Quakers.  Excom. 

1679.  Maria  Boxall,  Johem  Brooker,  Johem  Walker, 
Richm  King,  Quakers. 

1679.  Maria  Coxall,  Johem  Brookes,  Johem  Walker, 
Richu  King,  Quakers.  Excom. 

Coleshull  (Coleshill).  1663.  Richum  Wilson  is 
a  Reputed  Quaker,  and  hath  children  unbaptised. 

Thoma  Cooke  is  a  Reputed  Quaker,  and  hath  children 
unbaptised. 

Edru  Clifton  is  a  Reputed  Quaker,  and  having 
Quakers  buried  in  his  Croft. 

Johem  Robinson  is  a  Reputed  Quaker,  and  hath  2 
children  unbaptised. 

Mariam  Saunders,  Mariam  Burton,  Elizabetha  ux 
Robti  Wilson,  reputed  Quakers.  Excom. 

Thomas  Hargreaves,  Weaver,  is  a  pfessed  Quaker,  & 
comes  not  to  Church. 

Widdowe  Woolley,  Edrum  Woolley,  Mariam  Odshead, 
pfessed  Quakers,  &  come  not  to  Church. 

1665.  Johem  Robinson,  Mariam  Burton,  Maria 
Saunders,  Johem  Arnold  et  Eliz.  eius  ux,  Thoma  Crooke 
et  Margeriaeius  ux,  Richu  Wilson  et  Eliz.  eius  ux,  Elinoram 
Griffin,  servula  Thomse  Crook,  Quakers. 

1679.  Richu  Willson,  Tho  :  Crooke,  Ma  :  Clifton, 
Johem  Harris  et  ux,  Thoma  Griffith  et  ux,  Quakers  ;  for 
not  coming  to  Church. 
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Aston  juxta  Birmingham.  1663.  Carolu  Rotheram, 
6d,  Robertu  Rotheram,  Henricu  Gouldingale,  Thoma 
Hulkes,  2.6,  Katherina  Piggott,  Daniele  Blackwood, 
Quakers  or  sectarists  ;  come  not  to  Church  for  divine 
service  or  sermon. 

1665.  Henricu  Goulding[ale]  et  eius  ux,  for  Quakers  ; 
having  3  children  unbaptised. 

Carolu  Rotheram,  for  a  Quaker. 

Guliel  Stanley  et  eius  ux,  for  Quakers. 

Edru  Bucke,  Robtu  Rotheram,  Thoma  Edwards, 
Daniel  Greenwood,  Johem  Kempster,  Mahon  Lilley,  Johem 
Guest,  Danielem  Bucke  et  eius  ux,  Gulielmu  Edwards, 
Edrum  Tuttell,  for  Quakers.  Excom. 

1665.  Abraham  Veale,  Richum  Onnions,  Robtum 
Guest,  Georgium  Hardinge,  Willu  Bayliss,  Thoma  Hill, 
Willmum  Burton,  Johem  Brinton,  for  Quakers. 

1668,  8th  July.  Will.  Edwards,  Edr.  Goldingall, 
Carolu  Rotheram,  Will  :  Stanley,  Abraham  Carter  et 
Johanna  eius  ux,  ux  Henrici  Goldingall,  Will  :  Horton 
et  eius  ux,  Thoma  Edwards  et  ux,  Daniele  Cramwell  et  ux, 
Wm  Cox,  Wm  Rogers,  Quakers. 

1668.  Abraham  Heath,  Johem  Gest,  Locksmith, 
Georgiu  Hardinge,  Locksmith,  Willm  Baylis,  Shoemaker, 
Thoma  Bate,  Smith,  Thoma  Pemberton,  Tobacconist, 
Josia  Blarne,  Nailor,  Josephu  Bopkins,  Chapman,  Johem 
Hunt,  Skinner,  Johem  Brinton,  Knife  Cutler,  Rowland 
Cotterill,  Skinner,  Quakers  ;  publ.  Nov.  29. 

Solihull.  1663.  48  Papists,  Anabaptists  or 

Quakers  [!]. 

Berkswell.  1668.  July  8.  Richu  Humphreye 
et  ux,  Quakers. 

Coventry,  St  Michaels.  1665.  Johem  Mordock, 
for  a  Quaker. 

1665.  Robtu  Farmer  et  Maria  eius  ux,  Willm 
Townsend  et  Maria  eius  ux,  Johem  Peacock  et  Maria  eius 
ux.  Vidua  Scotton,  for  Quakers.  Excom. 

Cubbington.  1663.  Henricu  Atkins  et  Maria  eius 
ux,  for  Quakers,  &  having  4  daughters  unBaptized. 

G.  Lyon  Turner. 

To  be  continued. 
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The  reference  to  Elisha  Bates  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Journal1  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  furnishing  a 
few  additional  facts  relative  to  this  remarkable  man,  who, 
after  having  long  been  a  favored  Minister  among  Friends, 
departed  from  the  faith,  and  assailed  the  principles  which 
he  had  once  so  earnestly  advocated. 

Elisha  Bates  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1781,  and  re¬ 
moved  in  early  life  to  Ohio,  where  he  resided  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  He  was  a  prominent  member  and  Minister,  and 
at  one  time  clerk  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and,  prior  to  his 
apostacy,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential 
characters  among  Friends  in  America.  In  the  controversy 
incident  to  the  preaching  of  Elias  Hicks,  he  was  an  active 
participant,  and  was  clerk  of  the  Meeting  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  American  Yearly  Meetings,  which  issued  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  faith  showing  the  contention  of  those  Yearly 
Meetings  in  the  controversy  in  question.  It  is  probable 
that  that  declaration  was  mostly  his  work. 

The  testimony  of  disownment  against  him,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  to  these  remarks,  throws  some  light  on 
the  cause  of  his  change. 

Subsequent  to  his  disownment,  he  wrote  a  book  of 
over  300  pages,  entitled,  An  Examination  of  Certain 
Proceedings  and  Principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends  called 
Quakers,  which  was  printed  in  1837  at  St.  Clares ville, 
Ohio.  In  this  he  violently  and  bitterly  assailed  the 
Society  and  its  principles,  as  well  as  many  of  its  prominent 
members,  including  George  Fox,  and  displayed  a  spirit 
hardly  in  harmony  with  Christian  impulses.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  his  defection  was  due  primarily  to  a  weakening 
of  his  spiritual  life,  and  in  reading  the  work  in  question, 
suspicions  will  be  aroused  as  to  whether  he  may  not  have 
been  in  a  degree  mentally  unbalanced,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  responsible  for  his  course.  This  book  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  particular  impression  on  Friends, 
his  action  in  submitting  to  the  rite  of  water  baptism  having 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  who  had  previously  looked  upon 
him  in  a  favorable  light. 

1  Vol.  iv.  p.  92. 
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It  is  thought  that  in  his  latter  years  his  antagonism 
towards  Friends  was  greatly  lessened.  He  is  said  at  times 
to  have  attended  Friends’  meetings,  sitting  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  the  ministers’  gallery  of  which  he  had 
formerly  adorned. 

The  notice  of  Elisha  Bates’s  last  days  and  death  (1861), 
which  appeared  in  Friends  Review,  vol.  xiv.,  is  cautiously 
written,  and  does  not  give  a  very  clear  view  of  the  subject, 
nor  from  what  standpoint  it  was  written,  and  these  points 
should  be  considered  in  forming  an  opinion  of  it.  Keep¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  writer  of  it 
says,  “  Although  alienated  from  it  [the  Society  of  Friends] 
for  several  years,  he  became  increasingly  attached  to  it 
as  he  approached  the  close  of  his  life ;  ”  and  toward  the  end 
he  said,  “  Tell  Friends  that  I  love  them  with  an  undying 
love.”  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  peaceful 
end,  but  the  problem  of  whether  he  had  thoughts  of 
disapproving  his  course  remains  unsolved. 

G.V. 

Testimony  of  Disownment  Against  Elisha  Bates  : — 

“  Elisha  Bates  has  written  and  published,  contrary  to 
discipline,  sundry  articles  or  pamphlets  relating  to  our 
religious  principles  and  testimonies,  calculated  to  excite 
disunity  and  discord,  and  containing  unfounded  charges 
against  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  our  religious 
Society  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  :  alleging  erron¬ 
eously  that  our  Society  is  inveterately  and  extensively 
opposed  to  evangelical  doctrines  and  to  the  preaching 
faith  in  Christ,  and  says  the  Society  is  holding  up  their 
own  writings  as  standards  of  doctrine  more  immediately 
binding  upon  us  than  the  Scriptures.  He  has  insidiously 
attacked  the  Christian  character  and  religious  writings 
of  George  Fox ;  he  has  also  departed  from  our  Christian 
belief  in  the  one  essential  and  saving  baptism — that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  submitting  to  the  ceremony  and  use  of 
water.  In  a  communication  which  he  forwarded  to  this 
Meeting  in  Second  Month  last,  tendering  his  resignation 
of  his  right  of  membership,  he  further  evinces  that  he  is 
not  in  unity  with  us  :  and  having  been  treated  with,  he 
endeavors  to  justify  himself  in  the  course  he  has  pursued 
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against  the  Society,  and  manifesting  no  disposition  to 
condemn  his  deviation,  we  therefore  testify  against  his 
said  conduct  and  disown  him  from  being  a  member  of  our 
religious  Society.  Nevertheless  we  sincerely  desire  that 
he  may  be  favored  with  a  true  sense  of  his  present  condi¬ 
tion,  and  become  prepared  to  condemn  his  late  course  of 
proceedings  to  the  satisfaction  of  friends  and  to  the 
peace  of  his  own  mind. 

“  Signed  in  and  by  direction  of  Short  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  23rd  day  of  the  5th  Month,  1837. 

“  Nathan  Hall,  Clerk.” 


Qtlamage  £erftficafe  ttepfeQ^Ooref’ej’,  1666. 


The  therteenth  daye  of  the  twelft  Moneth  Jn  the 
yeare  According  to  Account — 1666. 

This  is  to  Certifie  all  whom  it  Maye  or  doth  Concearne 
That  John  Keye  the  younger  of  Mobberley  wthin  the 
County  of  Chester  did,  the  daye  And  yeare  Aboue  written, 
Jn  the  ]3sence  of  vs  whose  Names  Are  hearets  Subscribed, 
take  Ann  Worsley  of  Hale  wthin  the  Abouesaid  County  to 
bee  his  Wife.  To  the  truth  of  the  Said  Marriage,  Jt  being 
According  to  the  Marrages  of  the  Holy  Men  of  God  wch 
tooke  to  themselues  Wiues,  As  Relation  is  Geven  in  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  Wee  thearefore  Are  Wittnesses  :  And 
shall  Willingly,  Jf  wee  Maye  haue  Liberty,  And  bee 
thearevnto  Called  by  Any  in  Authoritie  to  testifie  to  the 
Veritie  thereof.  Wittness  our  hands 


*  Elizabeth  Lambe 

*  Hannah  Worthington 

*  Martha  Worthington 

*  Margerit  Harrison 
f  Ellen  Duncalfe 

t  Ellizabeth  Duncalfe 
t  Ellen  Duncalfe,  Jun. 
t  Margaret  Burges 
t  Ellizabeth  Millner 
Edw  :  Alcocke 


Thomas  Pott 
Thomas  Heeld,  Sen. 
William  Heald 
Richard  Burges 
Jeffrey  Burgis 
James  Harison 
William  Key 
Thomas  Janney,  Sen. 
Peter  Keye 
Thomas  Janney. 


*  In  the  same  handwriting, 
t  In  the  same  handwriting. 

Other  signatures  appear  to  be  original. 

The  original  is  the  property  of  Charles  Drury,  of  Sheffield. 


<£$omae  Jlreefttne,  Qj3trewev,  of  <£Mn6urg(|. 


The  first  we  hear  of  Thomas  Areskine  is  in  Thomas 
Story’s  Journal ,  under  date  of  ix.  1717,  when  T.  Story  was 
at  a  Meeting  at  Alston-Moor,  at  which  there  were  several 
newly-convinced  Friends,  and  amongst  them  “  Thomas 
Areskine,  lately  a  Baptist  teacher  ;  a  very  hopeful  young 
man,  and  of  good  repute  among  the  people.”  When 
Thomas  Story  reached  Keswick,  some  weeks  later,  he  found 
that  Thomas  Areskine  had  had  a  meeting  the  day  before 
in  the  market  place  of  the  town.1 

In  vii.  1721,  we  find  him  paying  what  the  Meeting 
records  term  “  a  comfortable  visit  ”  to  Friends  of  Aberdeen. 
Besides  his  ministrations  to  Friends  he  would  seem  to  have 
had  other  and  more  personal  attractions  to  the  “  granite 
city,”  as  appears  from  the  following  minute  of  Aberdeen 
M.M.,  xi.  1721 : — 

Andrew  J affray  read  a  paragraf  of  a  leter  from  Thomas  Ereskin, 
shewing  that  the  sd  Thomas  was  about  to  propose  his  purpose  of  mariage 
wth  Widue  Jaffray,  and  requiring  a  Certificat  of  her  clearnes  here  .  . 

[Friends]  know  of  no  ingadgements  that  she  lyes  under,  nor  any  present 
stop  ;  &  that  when  he  brings  necessary  certificate  with  him,  and  that 
they  propose  their  sd  purpose  to  the  Meeting,  they  shall  have  their 
ansuer. 


Accordingly,  T.  A.  produced,  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
26.  xi.  1721,  a  certificate  from  “  Allendeile  ”  M.M.,  Co. 
Northumberland,  to  the  following  effect  : — 

Dear  Friends. 

Jn  that  dear  and  tender  love  which  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  We 
have  Received,  We  tenderly  salut  you,  and  withall  signifie  to  you  that 
our  dear  friend,  Thomas  Aresken,  has  by  Orderly  proceidings  presented 
to  us  his  Jntention  of  mariage  with  Mary  Jafirey,  of  Aberdeen,  Widow, 
which  wee  have  hade  Under  our  Care  And  Consideration  ;  and  after  serious 
Jnspection  he  apears  Clere.  Theirfore  We  hearby  Certifie  that,  Since 
his  Coming  amongst  us,  By  his  orderly  conversation  he  has  gained  a  good 
report  and  Esteem  Amongst  us,  and  is  in  true  love  and  Unity  with  friends ; 
And  that  he  also  has  the  consent  of  parents  and  the  consent  and  Apro- 
bation  of  this  Meeting,  provided  you  approve  theirof,  so  what  further 

1  Thos.  Story,  p.  590,  595,  see  also  pp.  664,  665,  668,  700. 
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is  needfull  to  the  accomplishing  of  this  their  sd  intended  marriage  we 
commit  to  your  cair  to  see  accomplished  as  in  the  Wisdome  of  truth  you 
see  expedient. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  this  Meeting  by  Joshua  Watson,  Arch. 
Gillespy,  Thos.  Harison,  Joseph  Whitfield,  Richard  Wilson, 
John  Scolick,  Hanna  Watson,  Mary  Watson,  Margret  Robinson, 
Elizabeth  Spark. 

Thomas  Aresken’ s  parents  consent  to  his  mariag  acording  to  the 
Gospell  order  of  friends  by  a  certificat  in  Writ,  Tho  no  trends  .  .  . 

Phillip  Aresken,  of  parson  shield,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland  clerc 
[?]  [he  adds  to  his  signature  “  Rectr  de  Kravj.  dell]  and  Jane  his  wif, 
parents  of  the  aforsd  Thomas  Aresken,  doe  give  our  free  and  voluntory 
consent  That  they  be  lawfully  joynd  together,  Earnestly  begging  of 
Almighty  God  that  his  favor,  blising,  and  Asistence  may  atend  and 
prevent  them  in  this  and  all  ther  other  undertakings. 

Accordingly,  3,  i.  1722,  they  were  married  at  Aberdeen, 
and  apparently  Thos.  Areskine  at  once  settled  there,  as  in 
the  following  month  he  was  appointed  by  Friends  of 
Aberdeen  one  of  their  “  Correspondents  ”  with  Friends 
in  London. 

A  few  months  later  (viii.  1722),  the  minutes  record 
“  a  difference  betuext  Alexander  Jaffray  and  Thomas 
Ereskin  and  his  wife.  Friends  desire  the  overseers  may 
deal  with  Alexander  Jaffray  and  enquire  into  the  grounds 
of  it  towards  taking  it  away.”  In  the  following  second 
month  he  had  obtained  a  certificate  to  visit  some  parts  of 
England,  and  his  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Aberdeen  records  until  ii.  1728,  when  he  and  his  wife  were 
furnished  with  certificates  on  their  removal  to  Edinburgh, 
Friends  of  that  city  paying  £12  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
journey.  From  that  time  his  name  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  records  of  Edinburgh  Meeting,  in  the 
capacity  of  guide  to  “  publick  Friends,”  representative  to 
various  Meetings,  etc. 

The  following  letter  may  be  introduced  at  this 
point2 : — 

London,  i2mo  18  day,  1728/9. 

Dear  friend, 

Tho  :  Story. 

Haveing  been  here  for  some  time,  and  many  friends  asking  for  thee, 
thought  propper  to  trouble  thee  with  these  lines  for  J  can  truly  say  though 
our  personal  acquaintance  hath  been  but  short,  yet  J  have  found  all 
along  a  true  love  and  fellowship  with  thee  in  spirit,  and  was  satisfyed  with 

2  D.  Gibson  Bequest  MSS,  Thomas  Story,  664. 
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the  oppertunity  J  had  in  thy  company  when  last  in  Scotland,  w<*  J  believe 
was  of  good  service  to  many.  J  have  had  a  satisfactory  time  here,  J  think 
J  may  sincerly  say  as  much  as  ever  J  had  in  my  life,  for  thou  knows, 
although  there  be  diversity  of  spirits  &  states  here,  yet  there  are  some 
who  understand  and  receive  true  Religion  and  Righteousness  in  its  own 
pure  nature  as  much  as  in  any  place. 

J  was  at  friend  Joseph  Greens  in  Duke  Street,  and  both  he  and  wife 
asked  after  thee  with  much  respect,  and  desired  both  to  be  kindly  remem- 
bred  to  thee.  J  desire  my  kind  love  to  be  remembred  to  any  friends  as 
thou  thinks  propper  and  art  free. 

So  with  true  regard  J  rest  thy  real  friend  in  that  wherein  our  true 
fellowship  stands, 

Tho:  Areskine. 

And  so  does  Thy  Sincere  Friend,  and  Companion 

of  T.  Ariskine,  Robt.  Jordan. 

Endorsed  : — 

To  Thomas  Story, 

To  the  care  of  John  Huntington, 

Jn  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 

T.  Areskine  paid  family  visits  in  Edinburgh  Meeting  in 
1733,  and  obtained  a  certificate  to  visit  Ireland  in  1737. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  but  in 
1734  he  married  Margratt  Miller,  daughter  of  George 
Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  is  described  as  “  Brewer 
in  the  Pleasants,  Edinburgh.”  They  seem  to  have  had  one 
daughter,  Jane,  who,  marrying  her  cousin,  William  Christy, 
left  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  married  in  1788  to  Alexander 
Cruickshank,  and  she  dying  without  issue  in  1803,  T.  A.’s 
descendants  would  seem  to  have  become  extinct. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  Thomas  Areskine 
after  9th  month,  1750,  when  it  is  stated  in  the  M.M.  minutes 
that  “  T.  Areskine  has  got  four  and  sixpence  to  help  to 
sustain  A.M.  in  his  weakly  state.”  In  one  of  the  title 
deeds  connected  with  Edinburgh  Meeting  he  is  designated 
“  ane  discreet  man,  Thomas  Erskine,  Baillie.”  It  is 
said  that  “  his  labours  in  the  ministry  in  Scotland  and 
England  were  for  many  years  extensive.”  Amongst  other 
services  he  walked,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  exhorting  the  people  to  repentance  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Joseph  Smith’s  Catalogue  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a  printed  address,  To  all  the  people  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  in  general,  and  of  a  broadside  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Friends  in  London,  both  issued  in  1736. 3 

3  An  address  to  Friends  in  Cornwall,  etc.,  written  in  1736/7,  is  in  MS. 
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Joseph  Smith  quotes  from  Ray’s  History  of  the 
Rebellion ,4  the  following  amusing  anecdote  of  an  interview 
between  this  “  eminent  Brewer,  and  preacher  among  the 
people  called  Quakers,”  and  Prince  Charlie  : — 

The  Rebels  one  night  broke  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Areskine, 
an  eminent  Brewer,  and  a  Preacher  among  the  People  called  Quakers, 
and  one  of  my  Acquaintance.  He  has  since  shew’d  me  the  Drawers  which 
they  broke,  and  robb’d  him  of  all  the  Money  he  then  had  in  the  House, 
with  some  Linen  and  other  Things  of  value.  Upon  which  great  Injustice, 
the  fair  dealing  Quaker  makes  his  Application  to  their  Prince,  assuring 
him  that  Method  he  pursu’d  would  never  prosper,  or  answer  his  Expecta¬ 
tion  ;  “  for,”  said  he,  “  our  George  takes  only  a  Part  of  our  Money,  but 
Thou  even  verily  takes  all ;  and  Thou  may’st  as  well  take  my  Life,  as 
take  away  the  Prop  that  supports  it.”  Upon  which  Complaint  the 
Highland  Prince  answered  that  he  (Mr.  Areskine)  was  many  years  in 
Debt  to  the  Revenue  of  his  Father’s  Excise,  and  it  was  but  the  proper 
Dues  to  his  Government. 

Thomas  Areskine’s  second  wife  probably  died  about 
midsummer,  1750, 5  but  there  is  no  record  at  all  of  his  own 
death.  From  a  memorandum,  apparently  in  his  handwriting, 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  living  in  1764.  I  fancy  that 
in  his  latter  years  he  became  disunited  from  Friends. 

Part  of  a  sermon  of  his  has  been  handed  down  by 
tradition.  After  accusing  Friends  of  having  lost  the  kernel 
of  religion  whilst  carefully  preserving  the  husks  of  external 
“  plainness,”  he  exclaimed,  by  way  of  peroration,  “  Silly 
Quakers!  Foolish  Quakers  !!  I  could  die  in  a  lace  coat !!!  ” 

William  F.  Miller. 

Note. 

A  letter  from  Thomas  Areskine  to  John  and  Joshua  Toft,  dated  from 
Edinburgh,  19th  nmo.,  1736/7,  recording  his  feelings  of  thankfulness  for 
a  safe  return  home  from  some  journey,  is  among  the  Crosfield  MSS.  in  D., 
and  in  the  same  collection  there  is  a  long,  closely-written  MS.,  endorsed, 
“Tho  :  Areskins  Advices,  Leeds,  17th  31210.,  1720.” 

1754.  p.  54.  Also  given  with  considerable  variation  in  “  The  Wood- 
houselie  MS,”  edited  by  Mr.  A.  Francis  Steuart. 

s  On  the  28  June,  in  thatyear,  her  daughter,  “Jean,”  was  “served 
heir  of  line  and  prov.  genl  to  her  mother,  Margaret  Miller  or  Erskine.” 

“  The  contraction  in  the  note  seems  intended  for  ‘  heir  of  line  and  of 
provision  in  general.’  An  ‘  heir  of  line’  is  simply  an  ‘  heir  at  law.’  An 
*  heir  of  provision  ’  is  one  who  succeeds  in  virtue  of  a  destination  contained 
in  the  titles,  and  not  simply  by  operation  of  law.  *  Heirs  of  provision  ’ 
may  be  heirs  of  provision  in  general  or  in  special  or  in  trust,  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  as  in  the  case  of  Jean  Arskine,  for  the  same  person  to  be  both  heir 
of  line  and  heir  of  provision  in  general.  The  process  by  which  the  title  is 
made  up  is  called  a  ‘service.’  ” — William  J.  Begg. 
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At  Friends’  Meeting  House,  Mere,  Wiltshire. 


Dorset 

Quarterly  Meeting 

1668-1804 

Dorset  and  Hants 

do. 

1804-1855 

Bridport 

Monthly  Meeting 

1668-1783 

Sherborne 

do. 

1728-1783 

Shaftesbury 

do. 

1743-1804 

Sherborne  and  Bridport 

do. 

1783-1804 

Shaftesbury  and  Sherborne 

do. 

1804  to  date. 

Weymouth 

do. 

I734-I7531 2 3 4 * 6 7 

DORSET  Q.M. 
1668-1804. 

I 


HANTS  Q.M. 
1675-1804. 

I 


BRISTOL  &  SOMERSET  Q.M.  DORSET  &  HANTS  Q.M.*  SUSSEX  &  SURREY  Q.M.3 


1784-1855. 


1804-1855. 


1855. 


I 


Bristol  &  somerset  (&  Dorset)  q.m., 

SUSSEX,  SURREY,  &  HaJtS  Q.M. 

1855  to  date. 

3855  to  date. 

BRIDPORT  M.M. 4 

1668-1690. 

BRIDPORT  M.M.s 

SHERBoiNE  M.M.& 

1690-1783. 

1 

1690^1783. 

SHERBORNE  &  BRIDPORT  M.M. 

SHAFTESBURY  M.M. 

1783-1804. 

1 

1743-1804. 

1 

SHAFTESBURY  &  SHERBORNE  M.M.7 
1804  to  date. 


1  “  Friends  died  out  completely  in  this  M.M.” 

2  Styled  the  General  Meeting  of  Dorset  and  Hants,  1832-1855. 

3  See  The  Journal,  iv.  62. 

4  Comprising  Ryme  and  Berwick,  Batcombe  and  Evershot,  Bradford, 
Longburton,  Bridport,  Hawkchurch,  and  Lyme  Meetings. 

s  Comprising  Hawkchurch,  Lyme,  Bridport,  and  Kingcombe. 

6  Comprising  Bradford,  Ryme,  Berwick,  Batcombe,  Evershot,  Sher¬ 
borne,  and  Whitfield. 

7  Transferred  to  Bristol,  etc.,  Q.M.  in  1855. 
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“  Our  fathers  were  high-minded  men, 

Who  nobly  kept  the  faith  ; 

To  freedom  and  to  conscience  true, 

In  suffering  and  in  death.” 

This  verse  rises  unbidden  to  my  memory  as  I  con 
the  ancient  records  that  were  kept  with  such  care  by  the 
Friends  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Life  to  them  was  not 
easy  but  one  continual  struggle  against  that  which  they 
felt  to  be  wrong,  and  with  which  they  could  therefore 
make  no  compromise.  There  is  an  intense  interest  in 
diving  into  these  records.  Having  had  an  opportunity, 
last  winter,  of  going  carefully  through  the  Minute  Books 
of  the  Dorsetshire  Q.M.  and  Dorset  and  Hants  General 
Meeting,  I  have  felt  a  desire  to  share  with  others  the 
interest  and  stimulus  I  found  there.  Most  of  the  inform¬ 
ation  in  this  paper  has  been  culled  from  these  and  the 
Dorset  Book  of  Sufferings  ;  but  when  once  started  on  any 
particular  phase  of  the  subject,  I  have  gained  further  light 
from  what  other  sources  I  could.  It  seems  appropriate,  now 
we  are  meeting  in  Dorsetshire,  and  are  at  this  minute  on 
land  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  earliest  Friends 
in  Dorset,  that  we  should  pause  in  the  midst  of  our  deeper 
intellectual  studies  to  take  a  little  dip  into  this  bit  of 
ancient  history. 

The  first  account  that  we  have  of  the  entry  of  Quaker¬ 
ism  into  this  county  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  Dorset 
Q.M.  book.  It  was  penned  in  1680,  in  response  to  a 
request  from  Friends  in  London2  asking  for  particulars 
of  the  introduction  of  Quakerism  into  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  runs  thus  : — 

Att  our  Mens  Meeting  e  y«  20th  of  ye  first  Month,  1680. 

Let  ye  Many  Vissitations  of  ye  Lords  loue  &  kindeness  to  vs  ward  be 
had  in  Continuall  Remembrance. 

The  first  freinds  that  Visseted  us  in  ye  loue  of  God ;  Andpre[ached] 
amongst  us  y^  Gospell  of  glad  Tydeings  was  our  Dear  freinde  George  jfox 
and  Edward  Pyatt  whome  the  Lord  Sent  amongst  vs  and  their  Testimony 

1  Paper  read  at  the  Summer  School  at  Bridport,  1907. 

2  See  Preface  to  F.P.T. 
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proued  Efiectuall  whoe  at  first  when  they  Came  to  towne  Enquired  f[or] 
Seperated  people  and  so  went  to  a  Baptist  Meetinge  att  which  time 
many  were  Convinced  amongst  of  which  William  Bayly  was  one  (who 
became  an  able  minister  of  the  Gosple  amongst  vs)  with  Tenn  or  Eleauen 
more  ;  Some  of  wh[ich]  remayne  alive  to  this  day.  The  next  that  Came 
were  John  Scafe  and  William  Beaton  as  wee  well  Remember  and  some¬ 
time  after  Came  William  Dewsbu[ry]  in  the  liueinge  power  of  God; 
Dear  Humphry  Smith  Ca[me]  after  and  was  very  Serviceable  heere  to 
ye  Convineeinge  Confirminge  of  Seuerall  who  yet  remayne  as  monu¬ 
ments]  of  ye  Lords  Mercy  and  neuer  to  be  forgotten  loue  ;  Glory  to 
God  for  Euer  and  at  his  first  Comeinge,  was  taken  out  of  a  Meetinge  and 
Carryed  to  prison  with  a  drum  beatinge  before  him  and  remayned  for  a 
whole  night  in  a  nasty  place  or  prison;  John  Moone  [or,  Moore]  was 
allso  one  of  them  that  in  the  first  breakinge  forth  of  Truth  vissited 
vs  &  allso  Ambrose  Rigg.  And  both  their  Testimony  very  serviceable, 
besides  others  not  heere  Mentioned. 

But  as  to  the  Sufferinges  of  jfreinds  in  this  place  Jt  have  not  as  yet 
binn  much.  And  the  persecutors  that  then  were,  they  are  moste  of 
them  dead. 

This  visit  of  George  Fox  to  Poole  was  in  1655,  and 
Poole  seems  to  have  been  the  very  first  place  in  Dorset 
touched,  but  others  were  not  long  behind. 

In  the  following  year,  1656,  Quakerism  penetrated 
to  Bridport.  Matthew  Thomas,  a  North  Country  Friend, 
was  brought  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Bridport,  having 
been  apprehended  as  a  wanderer,  and  he  used  his  time  of 
detention  in  the  inn  in  preaching,  by  which  many  were 
convinced.  Sarah  Collier  is  believed  to  have  been  the  very 
first  individual  to  receive  “  the  Truth  ”  there,  but  amongst 
those  reached  were  Thomas  Bagg,  with  his  mother,  Love, 
and  sisters,  Sarah,  Mary,  and  Abigail.  As  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  these  Friends  again,  I  will  not  enter 
into  more  detail  about  them  now. 

In  the  same  year,  1656,  Weymouth  had  a  visit  from 
George  Fox  as  well  as  from  several  other  well  known 
Friends;  Humphrey  Smith  went  onto  Sherborne,  where 
many  were  convinced. 

The  following  year,  1657,  George  Fox  and  Thomas 
Curtis  visited  Bridport,  and  Thomas  Curtis,  coming  again 
later  in  the  year,  established  a  First  Day  meeting. 
Humphrey  Smith,  William  Dewsbury,  George  Bewley, 
and  two  other  Friends  visited  them  that  year. 

Persecution  began  almost  at  once.  People  could  not 
understand  this  strange  people,  and  in  the  Book  of  Suffer- 
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ings  we  find  that  the  indictments  were  very  various  under 
which  they  suffered.3  They  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 
(i)  For  going  to  steeplehouses  to  declare  the  Truth  ;  (2) 
For  not  attending  worship  at  steeplehouses  ;  (3)  For 

being  vagabonds  ;  (4)  For  not  putting  off  the  hat  ;  (5)  For 
travelling  on  the  highway  ;  (6)  For  meeting  and  going 
to  Meeting  ;  (7)  For  not  paying  tithes  ;  (8)  For  not  paying 
towards  repairing  steeplehouses  ;  (9)  For  standing  in 

the  street  ;  (10)  For  refusing  to  swear. 

Some  of  these  we  can  quite  understand.  Although 
it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  in  those  days  for  a  stranger  to 
go  into  the  steeplehouse  and  speak  when  the  minister  had 
finished,  yet  it  must  have  been  very  aggravating  to  those 
who  believed  in  their  own  creed  and  methods,  to  have 
these  Quakers  come  in  and  denounce  them  in  such  very 
searching  and  bold  language  as  we  know  they  did,  and 
we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  their  resenting  it,  and  using 
against  them  the  very  harsh  treatment  which  the  law 
dealt  out  so  liberally  in  those  days  to  any  who  did  not 
happen  to  coincide  with  the  party  at  that  time  in  power. 
We  can  also  understand  the  fright  they  took  at  the 
refusal  of  Friends  to  swear,  when  there  was  so  much  un¬ 
rest  and  rebellion  afloat,  and  they  could  not  grasp  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  obeying  a  higher  law  than  the  one 
which  they  were  themselves  obeying.  A  heart  religion, 
an  allegiance  to  the  will  of  God  as  above  man’s  decrees, 
they  could  not  understand.  The  putting  off  of  the  hat 
was  to  them  but  another  symptom  of  the  insurrectionary 
spirit,  which  would  not  be  subordinated  to  the  king,  and 
to  those  who  represented  him  in  the  Courts.  But  we  feel 
that  they  must  indeed  have  been  hard  up,  to  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  imprison  for  such  very  small  offences  as  some  of 
the  indictments  were,  if  they  can  be  called  offences  at  all. 
The  charge  of  vagabondry  and  standing  in  the  street 
seem  some  of  the  most  trivial.  And  yet  to  these  Friends 
it  was  a  very  serious  matter.  They  had  a  keen  sense  of 
their  duty  to  one  another,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
ought  to  attend  the  different  meetings  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  when  they  did  this,  they  had  to  do  it  at  the  risk 
of  being  taken  into  custody  for  it,  or  otherwise  ill- 
used. 

3  See  art.  on  “  Penal  Laws  affecting  Early  Friends,”  in  F.P.T. 
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In  the  year  1657,  we  find  that  some  Friends  going  to, 
and  returning  from  a  meeting  at  Sherborne,  were  so  abused 
that  they  had  to  retire  to  an  inn,  where  they  “  tarried  all 
night  till  the  4th  hour  of  the  morning.” 

1659,  Hannah  Guyer,  of  East  Coker,  was  returning 
from  a  meeting  at  South  Perrott.  When  she  reached 
Hardington, 

she  was  set  vpon,  &  most  wickedly  abused  &  Dragged  vp  &  downe,  & 
much  dirted,  &  otherwise  abused  in  words  after  a  barbarous  manner  by 
Ralph  Gillam  alias  Delamount,  and  William  Bampfeild  alias  Bonvill,  of 
ye  same  parish  &  County  aforesayde,  shee  never  giveing  them  any  provo¬ 
cation,  But  because  shee  was  Jn  scorn  Called  a  Quaker  &  having  been  at  a 
Meeting  of  ye  Lords  people  5  Miles  from  her  own  habitation. 

She  was  finally  sent  home  with  a  pass. 

In  1658,  three  Friends,  called  Josiah  Limbery,  George 
Fry,  and  Thomas  Sprague,  went  eight  miles  from  home, 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  Bridport.  For  this  they  were  put 
into  prison  for  some  time,  and  then  into  the  stocks. 

In  1657,  a  Friend,  George  Bewley,  was  taken  to  the 
Town  Hall  at  Bridport,  there  to  be  examined.  As  Friends 
naturally  took  much  interest  in  the  case,  they  assembled 
outside  to  know  what  was  being  done,  and,  if  possible,  to 
help  him.  This  was  taken  as  creating  a  disturbance,  and 
they  were  pushed,  hustled,  and  abused,  and  finally,  after 
some  of  them  had  been  very  severely  handled,  three  of 
them  were  sent  to  prison,  three  of  them  were  badly 
beaten,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  woman  who 
had  been  there  was  apprehended  and  put  in  the  stocks. 
The  prisoners  were  kept  in  prison  a  year  before  they 
were  released. 

In  the  year  1659,  a  General  Meeting  of  Friends  was 
held  at  Cerne.  The  Dorset  Book  of  Sufferings  records 
this  Meeting  upon  its  first  page,  the  book  being  headed 
thus  : — 

A 

True  &  faythfull  Record  of  ye  Sufferings  of  ye  Lords  people 
Belonging  to  severall  Meetings  Jn  ye  County  of  Dorsett, 

As  alsoe 

The  place  where,  &  for  What  ye  sufferings  were,  &  ye  manner  how 
&  by  whom  their  Sufferings  were  Caused,  with  ye  day,  month, 

&  yeare  wherein  it  was  Done  ;  Being  faythfully  Collected 
And  Recorded  as  a  Testimoney  to  After  Generations 
Against  the  Persecutors. 
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Besides  the  many  and  great  Sufferings  wch  the  Lords 
people  by  this  generation  Jn  this  County e  haue 
allready  suffered,  and  being  allready  printed 
And  put  forth  to  publique  View, 

Js  not  here  Jnserted. 

Being  Written  &  Recorded  by  ye  order  &  advice  of  the 
Lords  people  at  theire  Generale  Meeting  at  Broad  Cerne, 
ye  18th  day  of  ye  6th  Month,  1659. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  persecutions,  Friends  grew 
considerably  in  numbers,  and,  in  1668,  Discipline 
was  established  amongst  them.  George  Fox  was  at  this 
time  visiting  about  the  country  with  the  view  of  settling 
Meetings  for  Discipline  in  different  parts,  and  he  was 
present  at  the  first  Meeting  held  in  Dorset.  It  took  place 
at  Ryme,  and  Friends  were  present  from  sixteen  different 
Meetings,  among  the  places  being  Weymouth,  Poole  and 
Morden,  Dorchester,  Blandford,  Milton  Abbas,  Cerne, 
Ryme  and  Berwick,  Batcombe  and  Evershot,  Bradford, 
Longburton,  Bridport,  Hawkchurch,  Lyme.  Each  of  these 
places  was  represented  by  three  or  more  Friends.  We  see 
from  this  list  how  Quakerism  had  spread  its  branches 
right  through  the  county,  and  we  find  that  many  places 
where  Friends  were  then  living  are  not  mentioned  here 
by  name.  For  instance,  William  Scott,  who  is  said  to 
be  a  representative  from  Longburton,  really  lived  at 
Sherborne,  and  many  other  smaller  places  are  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Sufferings. 

Of  the  forty-nine  Friends  who  gathered  together  on 
this  occasion,  we  know  that  eleven  had  already  seen  the 
interior  of  a  prison,  and  probably  many  more,  as  we  have 
information  that  in  the  years  previous  to  1668,  when  this 
Meeting  was  held,  seventy-three  Friends  of  Dorset  were  in 
prison  at  the  same  time.  We  have  the  names  and  records 
of  sixty-five  Friends,  during  the  years  1656-1660,  who 
underwent  imprisonment,  without  reckoning  those  who 
suffered  distraints,  whipping,  insults,  and  abuse.  Their 
character  may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  which  is 
inscribed  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  Minute  Book,  showing  the 
very  great  care  that  was  felt  to  be  necessary  that  the  right 
Friends  should  be  present  at  such  meetings : — 

Aduice  of  or  jfriend  &  Elder  Brother  in  ye  Truth,  George  jfox,  con¬ 
cerning  such  as  become  Members  of  or  Monthly  &  Quarterly  Meetings, 
what  Persons  they  ought  to  bee,  &  how  quallifyed  for  the  seruice  of  such 
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Meetings,  viz.  :  Monthly  &  Quarterly  Meetings  should  bee  made  up  of  two 
or  three  from  euery  perticuler  Meeting,  of  such  as  are  weighty,  seasoned, 
Jfaithfull  Jfriends,  yt  understands  ye  buisness  of  ye  Church,  &yt  can  give 
a  Testimony  of  your  Sufferings,  &  likewise  how  things  are  amongst  you  in 
euery  perticuler  Meeting,  for  no  unseasoned  persons  should  goe  to  ye 
Quarterly  Meetings,  nor  indeed  to  ye  Monthly  Meetings,  but  such  as 
are  single-hearted,  seasoned,  &  honest  .  .  .  JTor  jfriends  fellowship 

must  be  in  ye  Spiritt  &  Power  of  God,  which  is  the  authoritye  of  these 
meetings, 

and  there  is  added,  in  fainter  and  different  handwriting, 
“  Jn  wch  they  were  at  first  sett  up.”  At  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  of  the  Minute  Book  is  added  the  following,  by 
another  hand : — 

Note  yt  at  this  meeting  was  or  Deer  jfriend  &  Elder  Brother  in  ye 
Truth,  George  Jfox,  who  was  then  trauilling  through  ye  nation  (being 
moued  of  ye  Lord  thereunto)  Jn  order  to  the  settleing  of  both  Monthly  & 
Quarterly  Meetings  amongst  Jfriends  in  their  respective  Countyes,  wch 
work  ye  Lord  blest  &  prospered  in  his  hands,  whereby  ye  Churches  of  Christ 
came  to  bee  established  in  ye  good  order  &  Discipline  of  ye  Truth  to 
their  mutuall  Cumfurt  and  Eddification  therein. 

At  this  first  Meeting  for  Discipline,  it  was  decided  to 
form  two  Monthly  Meetings,  the  first  one  to  comprise  the 
above  first  six  Meetings,  and  to  be  held  at  Thomas  Strong’s 
at  Dorchester  ;  the  other  to  comprise  the  remaining  seven 
places,  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  at  Francis  Williams’s, 
at  Bridport.  In  addition  to  these  Monthly  Meetings,  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  to  be  held  “  once  in  Every  Quarter 
of  a  Year  for  and  concerning  the  poor  &  other  affairs 
of  Truth.”  The  first  of  these  was  to  be  held  at  Dor¬ 
chester  ;  “  &  so  to  be  appointed  quarterly  at  such  places 
as  may  be  most  convenient  for  Friends  to  meet  in.” 

The  very  first  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  at  Bridport, 
20th  of  Seventh  Month,  1668.  A  book  was  immediately  pro¬ 
cured,  and  the  first  four  entries  made  refer  to  the  Monthly 
Meetings  which  were  held  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  This  was  evidently  felt  to  be  burden¬ 
some,  and  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  held  at 
“  ye  Shipp  ”  in  Dorchester,  it  was  decided  that  at  present 
there  should  be  only  one  meeting  held  in  between  whiles, 
and  that  should  be  for  the  whole  county. 

Elizabeth  B.  Rutter. 

To  be  continued. 


©tefrtGuftott  of  .Stferafure  tit  Cornwaft.1 


Austle,  ye  21th  ye  ymo  1734. 

Dear  Frds. 

The  Books  you  wear  soe  kind  to  order  to  be  sent 
down  to  our  County  J  Reciued,  and  J  have  distrebetted 
them  amongstt  the  inhabetane  in  seuarali  parts  of  our 
County,  and  the  people  Reciud  them  very  Thankfully 
and  Likes  them  very  well,  and  if  J  had  had  as  many  more 
thay  would  all  a  been  gone,  for  many  hath  come  to  ask  for 
a  Book  and  J  had  none  for  them. 

Ye  young  people  J  gave  you  a  Leitle  acctl  of  wn  J 
was  at  Lastt  yearly  meetting  holds  itt  very  well,  and  is 
hopefull ;  aboue  30  corns  constantt  to  our  firstt  day 
meetings  at  Austle,  and  sauerall  of  them  to  our  week  day 
meetting,  and  J  may  say  wth  thankfuliness  of  heartt  to  the 
Lord  the  convincement  still  spreads,  and  the  openness 
amongst  the  inhabtance  increaseth. 

We  have  had  ye  company  of  our  frd,  Wm  Pigott 2 ;  he 
had  very  good  saruis  amongstt  the  peple.  We  are  very 
glad  of  the  visitts  of  faithfull  frds. 

Soe  if  you  think  well  to  send  any  more,3  hear  is  Room 
to  Reciue  them.  One  Reason  thatt  maks  me  disirous  of 
Books  is  yl  sum  preistts  hear  hath  been  preaching  against 
ye  Quakers  and  thear  princpells,  soe  J  toke  sum  Books  of 
a  markitt  day,  and  gaiue  them  to  thee  people,  and  told  them 
thay  mightt  see  for  themselfes  how  disferantt  our  prin¬ 
ciples  was  to  whatt  the  priestts  had  Repressented  them  ; 
and  one  of  thee  preistts  stood  Looking  whill  J  was  doeing 
itt ;  see  J  Leaue  itt  to  your  concideration  to  doe  as  you 

1  D.  Portfolio  26. 

2  William  Piggott  appears  to  have  been  a  Minister  of  London.  His 
travels  in  America  were  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  London  Y.M.  in  1728. 
The  following  probably  refers  to  this  Friend  : — 

“  At  a  Two  Weeks  Meeting  held  at  ye  Bull  and  Mouth  in  London, 
ye  22th  1 1  mo.  1727  : — William  Piggott,  of  ye  Parish  of  Stepny  in  Middle¬ 
sex,  Mariner,  son  of  Wn1  Piggott,  late  of  Mitcham  in  the  County  of  Surry, 
Coppersmith,  Deceased,  and  Mary  Poddy,  Relict  of  George  Poddy,  late  of  ye 
Parish  of  Stepny  aforesaid,  Cooper,  Proposed  their  Intentions  of  taking 
each  other  in  Marriage,  ye*  have  no  Parents.  Its  Referred,”  etc.  The 
marriage  was  passed  on  the  5th  prox.  and  took  place  in  due  course. 
William  Piggott  died  in  1 746,  aged  fifty  seven  years. 

2  The  mind  of  the  writer  is  still  running  on  the  subject  of  books. 
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think  fitt.  Our  frds  hear  desired  me  to  give  you  a  Leitell 
accu  how  its  wth  us. 

dear  Love  to  you,  and  the  whole  heratadge  of  god, 
J  remaine,  your  frd  and  Bror  in  the  unchangabe  truth, 

Sam11*  Hopwood.4 

To  the  meetting  for  Sufferings  in  London 

Endorsed  :  To  Joseph  Cross  at  the  fox  in  Cannon 
Street,  or  John  Baker,  senr,  London. 


(BKmam  QTI.©.,  of  ?)orft. 


In  Davies’s  Memoir  of  the  York  Press,  1868,  p.  335,  we 
read  : — 

“  Dr.  White  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  practised  as  a  physician  for  many  years  at  York,  and 
died  there  in  1790,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  He 
was  the  author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bile, 
York,  1771  ;  and  of  Observations  on  the  Use  of  James's 
Fever  Powder,  8vo,  London,  1774;  and  of  two  papers 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  :  1.  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Air  and  the  Effects  of  different  kinds  of  Effluvia 
on  it,  made  at  York,  1778  ;  and  2.  Observations  on 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  at  York,  1782.  Dr.  White  was  also  a 
contributor  to  some  of  the  medical  journals.  A  Treatise 
on  Consumption,  from  materials  left  by  Dr.  White,  edited  by 
Alexander  Hunter,  M.D.,  was  published  at  York  in  1792.” 


Every  man  may  esteem  the  Value  of  his  Religion  in 
proportion  to  the  Love  he  finds  towards  God  and  his 
Neighbours,  for  on  those  depend  all  true  Religion,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  Marks  that  we  sincerely  love  God  is,  when 
we  use  our  Endeavours  for  the  good  and  happiness  one  of 
another.  From  Epistle  to  Friends,  by  John  Bellers,  1724. 


4  For  Samuel  Hopwood  see  The  Journal,  vols.  i.  and  iv. ;  Minutes 
of  London  Y.M.,  vol.  ix.  ;  Robson  MSS.  T.  R.  1. ;  Record  of  Friends 
travelling  in  Ireland,  1664-1765. 


$Hen&e  tn  Qj5ar6ai>oee. 


Some  particulars  of  the  history  of  Friends  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes  appeared  in  The  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner ,  Tenth  Month,  1892.  At  that  time  nothing  de¬ 
finite  was  known  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Society’s 
property  in  that  island,  and  the  traditional  account  was 
generally  accepted  as  authentic.  This  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  number  of  members  was  at  last  reduced  to  two, 
and  then  the  one,  having  possession  of  the  Minute  Book, 
disowned  the  other  and  took  the  property.  Since  then, 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  George  Vaux,  a  fairly 
complete  account  of  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  Meeting 
Houses  and  graveyards  in  this  island  has  been  collected 
from  the  records  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  days  of  Quaker¬ 
ism  Friends  in  Barbadoes  were  a  numerous  and  wealthy 
body.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  “  sufferings  ” 
in  the  seven  years  from  1658  to  1695  amounted  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  £11,805,  that  in  the  year  1689  £100  was  sent 
over  for  the  relief  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  in  1738  £50 
was  subscribed  towards  the  cost  of  building  Arch  Street 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia. 

There  were  five  Meeting  Houses  in  the  island  : — 

Bridgetown  Meeting  House  in  Tudor  Street,  with 
about  half  an  acre  of  land  ; 

Plantation  Meeting  House,  Heathcoat  Bay,  near 
Speightstown,  in  St.  Peter’s  parish,  with  14!  acres  ; 

Thickets  Meeting  House,  in  St.  Philip’s  parish,  with 
5  acres  ; 

Pumpkin  Hill  or  Champaign  Ground  Meeting  House, 
in  St.  Lucy’s  parish,  with  4  or  5  acres  ; 

Spring  Meeting  House,  in  St.  Thomas’  parish,  with 
25  acres  ; 

Also  graveyards  at  Pilgrim’s,  near  Bridgetown, 
Hackleton’s  Cliff,  near  St.  Philip’s  Church,  and  one  on 
Francis  Ford’s  plantation. 

In  the  great  hurricane  of  1780,  the  Meeting  Houses 
at  Bridgetown,  Speightstown,  Spring,  and  Thickets  were  all 
destroyed.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  attempt 
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was  made  to  rebuild  any  of  them,  though  the  funds  belong¬ 
ing  to  Barbadoes  Meeting  were  said  to  amount  to  £2,597 
(whether  sterling  or  currency  is  not  stated). 

Two  Friends  from  Philadelphia,  John  Parrish  and 
James  Cresson,  who  visited  the  island  in  1785,  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  induced  the  surviving  trustees,  John 
Luke,  Merchant,  and  Joseph  Collyngs,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
to  convey  the  property  to  new  trustees.  These  were  them¬ 
selves,  with  Rowland  Gibson,  Planter,  John  Gibson, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Joshua  Luke,  son  of  John  Luke,  and 
Joshua  Gamble  Jackman,  all  of  Barbadoes ;  David 
Barclay,  John  Townsend,  John  Eliot,  and  Sylvanus 
Bevan,  of  London  ;  John  Pemberton,  John  Drinker, 
and  James  Smith,  of  Philadelphia;  James  Parrish  and 
Henry  Drinker,  then  of  Barbadoes,  but  later  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  George  Bourne  and  Joseph  Bringhurst,  of  the 
latter  place.  The  deed  provided  that  the  trustees  should 
hold  the  property  “  for  the  use  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
and  that  the  Meeting  Houses  and  graveyards  being  totally 
destroyed,  the  persons  resident  in  England  and  America 
were  added  that  they  by  their  joint  endeavours  might 
restore  things  to  the  ancient  footing/’ 

On  2  mo.  20,  1 787,  Daniel  Offley  wrote  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  : — 

Friends  are  likely  to  be  considerable  losers  in  Barbadoes,  owing  to 
several  sums  of  money  having  been  lost  through  want  of  care.  Out  of 
£2,597  only  ^500  is  accounted  for  as  received  by  John  Luke.  His  son  is 
expending  this  sum  in  rebuilding  the  meeting  house  &  walling  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  at  Bridgetown.  He  is  also  commencing  suits  against  persons 
claiming  the  property  of  the  Society. 

The  later  correspondence  shows  that  the  proposed 
suits  never  reached  the  law-courts,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  contemplated  rebuilding  of  the  Meeting 
House  did  not  advance  beyond  the  stage  of  pious  intention. 

On  11  mo.  24,  1789,  John  Parrish  and  James  Cresson 
wrote  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  that  the  Meeting  Houses 
at  Speightstown  and  Pumpkin  Hill  were  in  the  hands  of 
descendants  of  the  caretakers,  who  were  holding  them  with 
a  view  to  acquire  a  possessory  title. 

On  11  mo.  16,  1792,  the  Barbadoes  committee  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  reported  the  receipt  of  another 
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letter  from  John  Parrish,  and  also  one  from  Benjamin 
Collyngs,  of  Barbadoes.  They  recommended  that  a 
power  of  attorney  be  given  to  Benjamin  Collyngs. 

On  3  mo.  18,  1796,  it  was  resolved  that  a  power  of 
attorney  should  be  given  by  the  London  trustees  to 
William  Holden  (who  was  then  about  to  proceed  to  Barba¬ 
does),  jointly  with  Benjamin  Collyngs,  with  the  object 
of  making  an  effort  to  recover  possession  of  these 
Meeting  Houses.  On  8  mo.  28,  of  the  same  year ,<  William 
Holden  wrote  to  the  Philadelphia  trustees  that  he  had  got 
possession  of  the  deeds  and  had  taken  the  opinion  of 
eminent  counsel,  who  intimated  that  “  the  result  of  legal 
proceedings  would  depend  much  upon  unascertained 
facts.” 

On  2  mo.  17,  William  Holden’s  charges,  amounting  to 
£35  is.  3d.,  were  directed  to  be  paid,  and  as  the  legal 
opinion  was  so  dubious  he  was  authorised  to  make  a 
compromise  with  Thomas  Gibson.  On  3  mo.  3,  £20  further 
was  directed  to  be  paid  to  William  Holden.  On  2  mo.  7, 
1800,  a  letter  was  received  from  William  Holden,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  two  ladies  named 
Gibson,  who  held  Spring  Meeting  House  ;  one  of  them 
claimed  to  be  “  an  indigent  Quaker  requiring  relief,”  and 
considered  her  title  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  trustees. 
Thomas  Gibson  was  in  possession  of  the  burying  ground  at 
Bridgetown,  but  pretended  to  keep  it  in  trust  for  such 
Quakers  as  might  come  to  the  island.  W.  Holden  further 
reported  that  “  the  determined  opposition  of  the  persons 
in  possession,  the  great  uncertainty  of  success,  and  the 
certainty  of  heavy  expenses  deterred  him  from  making 
any  further  attempts  by  resort  to  law.” 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  finally  dismissed  the 
subject  from  its  books  with  the  following  minute  : — 

Wilson  Birkbeck  produced  a  letter  from  Wilm.  Holden,  whereby  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  probability  of  recovering  any  part  of  the  property 
in  Barbadoes.  The  Clerk  is  directed  to  lay  up  the  letter  with  the  papers 
respecting  West  India  property. 


George  Vaux  has  collected  the  following  particulars 
with  respect  to  the  after  history  of  two  of  the  former 
Meeting  Houses  : — 
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The  burial  ground  and  Meeting  House  at  Bridgetown 
were  sold  by  the  Gibson  family  to  the  Wesleyans.  A 
person  recently  living  in  the  island  recollected  when  grave¬ 
stones  were  to  be  seen  there.  It  is  now  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall  and  iron  railing.  Sixty  years  ago  the  grave¬ 
yard  near  Speightstown  was  still  known  as  the  Quakers’ 
Meeting.  It  contained  many  gravestones  which  were 
large  in  size,  and  some  had  lengthy  inscriptions,  one  as 
early  as  1673.  It  has  since  been  acquired  by  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s,  who  have  removed  the  wall 
that  separated  it  from  the  churchyard,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  which,  if  any,  of  the  stones  mark  Quaker  graves. 

The  old  graveyard  at  Hackleton’s  Cliff,  near  St. 
Philip’s  Church,  is  still  kept  in  fair  condition.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  an  iron  gate.  Passing 
through  this,  five  or  six  steps  lead  to  a  yard,  several  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  Around  this  yard 
are  nine  tombs  cut  out  of  the  rock,  the  openings  to  which 
are  closed  with  stone  slabs.  One  of  these  has  on  it  the 
letters,  R.  W.  and  another,  G. ;  these,  no  doubt,  denote 
the  burying  places  of  the  Weeks  and  Gibson  families. 
Two  of  the  slabs  are  partly  broken  so  that  the  leaden 
coffins  within  are  visible. 

Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  three  country 
Meeting  Houses,  those  at  Thickets,  Pumpkin  Hill,  and 
Spring,  nothing  appears  to  be  now  known. 

C.  Dickinson  Sturge. 

Note. 

Further  information  respecting  Friends  in  Barbadoes 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  articles,  published  in 
The  Friend  (Phila.): — "  Friends  in  Barbadoes,  and 
Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  James  Cresson,”  vol.  60 
(1887),  pp.  178,  187,  195,  203 ;  “  The  Decline  of 
Friends  in  Barbadoes,”  vol.  71  (1898),  pp.  265,  275, 
284,  292,  299  ;  Addendum  to  the  same,  vol.  72  (1898), 
p.  11 ;  “  Decline  of  Friends  in  Barbadoes,  Supple¬ 

ment,”  vol.  75  (1902),  p.  245  ;  “  Barbadoes,  Some 
Additional  Facts  relative  to  Friends  in  that  Island,” 
vol.  79  (1906),  p.  205.  See  also  Friends  Quarterly 
Examiner ,  1892.  G.  V. 
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The  London  Magazine  for  1736  contains  a  curious 
notice  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whom  the  writer  regarded  as  leaders  in  London. 

VERSES  ON  SEVERAL  OF  THE  QUAKERS  TEACHERS. 

Accomplished  Gurney1  charms  my  ravished  ear, 

His  thoughts  exalted  and  his  language  clear  ! 

No  odd  grimaces  in  his  mien  you’ll  see. 

But  the  whole  man’s  from  affectation  free. 

See  Storey 2  kindles  with  seraphic  flame  ! 

But  Fallowfield 3  is  always  still  the  same. 

But  see  where  gentle  Drummond 4  next  appears 
With  sense  and  judgment  far  above  her  years. 

1  John  Gurney  (1688-1740),  was  the  son  of  John  Gurney,  ( - 1721), 

who,  with  others,  suffered  much  persecution  and  imprisonment  in  Norwich. 
(F.P.T.  s.v.  Gourney.)  The  elder  Gurney  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  means,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  descendant,  Hudson  Gurney, 
who  says  (Bidwell,  Annals,  1900,  p.  9),  “  John  Gurney,  1670,  was  a 
thriving  merchant  of  Norwich,  worth  ^20,000,”  adding,  “  John  Gurney, 
his  grandson,  died  1770,  worth  ^100,000,  and  I,  the  grandson  of  the  last, 
wind  up,  1850,  with  ^800,000.”  John  Gurney  of  the  above  verses  was 
called,  “  The  Weavers’  Friend,”  from  his  successful  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  Norwich  manufacturers  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  declined 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  Two  sermons  preached  by  John  Gurney  at  Grace- 
church  Street,  in  1733  and  1737,  and  reported  by  Thomas  Crowley,  were 
printed,  and  are  in  D:  There  is  a  portrait  of  Gurney  in  Hare’s  Gurneys 
of  Earlham.  See  also  Testimonies,  1760,  and  MS.  Testimonies  in  D., 
vol.  1.  [Eds.] 

2  Thomas  Story  (  -1742),  the  well-known  Minister  and  writer, 

of  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania.  [Eds.] 

3  An  obituary  reference  to  John  Fallowfield,  as  follows,  appeared 

in  the  London  Evening  Post,  of  December  15th,  1744  : — On  Monday  last 
died  at  his  house  in  Spitalfields,  Mr.  Jno.  Fallowfield,  an  ancient  and 
eminent  Preacher  among  y*  Quakers,  a  man  much  admir’d  for  his  valu¬ 
able  Qualifications  as  a  Minister,  both  by  ’em  and  others.  .  .  His 

words  were  uttered  with  y*  utmost  freedom  and  plainness,  his  manner 
was  smooth  and  persuasive,  not  scourging  or  domineering,  mixt  with 
a  becoming  warmth,  but  free  from  enthusiastick  passion  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  y*  Infirmities  of  old  age  had  somew1  affected  his  natural  good 
Temper  of  late  years,  yet  his  exceeding  readiness  to  serve  his  Friends  in 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  times,  shew’d  his  Love  remain’d  too  strong  to 
be  conquer’d  by  human  Weakness.  By  his  Death  ye  Society  have  lost 
an  excellent  Preacher,  an  useful  Member,  and  a  truly  serviceable  Friend. 
(From  a  MS.  copy,  among  Crosfield  MSS.  in  D.  See  also  several  letters 
from  J.  F.  in  the  same  series  of  MSS.)  [Eds.] 

4  May  Drummond.  See  The  Journal,  vol.  iv.  A  newscutting  in  D., 
dated  1 736,  states : — “  On  Sunday,  in  the  Afternoon,  Mrs.  Drummond,  the 
famous  Quaker,  held  forth  at  the  Ambrey  [?  Almonry]  at  Westminster, 
before  a  crowded  Congregation,  it  being  the  last  time  of  her  preaching 
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From  noble  Caledonian  blood  she  sprung  ; 

And  soft  persuasion  tipt  her  easy  tongue  ! 

When  to  heav’n’s  king  she  doth  direct  her  pray’r, 

Th’  astonish’d  multitude  press  close  to  hear  ; 

And  when  she  preaches,  how  the  list’ning  throng 
Admire  the  melting  musick  of  her  tongue  ! 

And  while  with  ev’ry  theme  the  maid  complies, 

*  She  bids  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  ! 

See  rival  Padley*  next  assumes  her  seat. 

Slow,  yet  not  dull,  and  without  blust’ring,  great. 

in  England.”  In  a  periodical  of  1 773,  there  appeared  a  poem,  over  the 
name,  Clemene,  entitled,  “  On  seeing  a  Picture  of  the  once  celebrated 
May  Drummond  (a  preacher  among  the  Quakers)  in  the  character  of 
Winter.”  [Eds.] 

s  Benjamin  and  Susanna  (Barton)  Padley  were  well-concerned  Friends 
of  North  Cave,  Yorkshire.  Benjamin  (1658-1687)  was  the  son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  Padley,  who  were  among  the  first-convinced  in  the  district  of 
North  Cave  and  Eastern  Yorkshire  (see  F.P.T.),  and  their  son,  Benjamin, 
during  his  short  life,  was  an  earnest  upholder  and  disseminator  of  Quaker 
tenets.  Two  sons,  Joseph  and  John,  were  born  to  Benjamin  and  Susanna, 
and  after  the  father’s  death,  1687,  a  daughter  was  added,  named  Ben- 
jamina,  who  became  a  noted  Minister.  The  author  of  Birds  of  a  Feather 
(Gibson  controversy),  writing  of  women  Ministers,  says  :  “  I  think  your 
most  noted  and  most  eminent  is  one  Benjamine  Paddle,  of  Bristol.” 

A  sermon  preached  by  Benjamina  Padley  at  Gracechurch  Street  in 
1737  is  to  be  found  in  Joseph  Ady’s  collection.  In  1738,  she  sent  forth  in 
print  A  Warning  to  the  People  called  Quakers. 

In  1714,  when  travelling  in  Ireland,  she  is  described  as  “  of  London,” 
but  we  gather  from  a  letter  written  by  her  to  Grace  Chambers  (pre¬ 
served  in  D.),  that  in  1724  she  kept  “  a  very  good  school  ”  in  Bristol. 
In  1731,  the  Morning  Meeting  in  London  received,  per  Richard 
Partridge,  a  certificate  from  the  Men’s  Meeting  in  Bristol  “  signifieing  their 
unity  with  her  Ministry,  and  her  Jntention  to  visit  Jfriends  in  and  about 
London  and  some  Northern  Counties.”  The  following  entry,  without 
date,  is  taken  from  William  White’s  Friends  in  Warwickshire,  1873,  P-  95  : 
“  Paid  for  Benjamina  Padley’s  horse,  charges  for  five  nights,  5s.  8d.,  and  for 
doctor’s  stuff  she  had,  3s.  and  towards  her  going  to  Worcester,  she  being 
very  poorly,  3s.” 

After  prolonged  research  among  the  Registers,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  Benjamina  Padley  married  Richard  Partridge,  of  London,  in  1742, 
at  Wandsworth,  to  which  place  she  had  removed  from  the  limits  of  Bull 
and  Mouth  M.M.  in  that  year.  Her  death  took  place  in  1753,  and  she  was 
buried  in  Long  Lane  Burial  Ground. 

A  tradition  in  the  Friends’  family  of  Rickman  states  that  when  Ben¬ 
jamina  Padley  visited  Surrey,  she  generally  lodged  at  the  home  of 
Abijah  Wolverage,  at  Farnborough,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  his  guest, 
and  who  named  his  only  daughter,  Benjamina,  after  her.  A.  Wolverage’s 
son,  of  the  same  name,  was  in  the  employ  of  Caleb  Rickman,  at 
Hookland,  Sussex,  and  was  much  respected.  Benjamina  Wolverage, 
on  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  named  Crabb,  married  Thomas  Worster, 
of  London,  and  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Anne  Worster,  with  Joseph 
Rickman,  of  Staines,  brought  the  name  Benjamina  into  the  Rickman 
family  and  the  allied  families  of  Lucas,  Kemp,  Brown,  and  Penney.  A 
search  through  the  indexes  of  The  Annual  Monitor  from  1813  to  1901 
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She  warns  the  sinner  of  impending  woe, 

And  shews  the  terrors  of  the  gulph  below  : 

But  now  her  lofty  theme  does  higher  rise  ! 

The  Lord  of  life  becomes  a  sacrifice  ! 

On  this  dear,  dreadful  theme  she  mounts  on  high, 

And  draws  her  audience  nearer  to  the  sky  ! 

f  But  now  mark  Wyatt6  swell,  and  heave,  and  rave. 

Like  the  Cumaean  Sybil  in  her  cave  ! 

Like  her  she  swells  and  rolls  her  eyes  around, 

And  then  bursts  out  in  more  than  mortal  sound  ! 

Behold  the  gaping  strangers  how  they  throng. 

Pleas'd  with  the  tune  of  Scott’ s7  melodious  song  ! 

Thy  empty  periods,  and  melodious  tone. 

Declare  thee,  Scott !  great  Dulness’  fav’rite  son. 

But  lo  !  the  reverend  Harman 8  next  is  seen, 

With  harsh,  rough  nonsense,  and  an  awk’ard  mien  ; 

His  periods  to  unusual  length  extend, 

And  with  a  wak’ning  J  hallelujah  end. 

Then  ||  Fothergill ,9  with  strange  affected  tones, 

Enthusiastic  heaves,  and  sighs,  and  groans  ; 

He  tires  his  hearers  by  repeating  o’er  ; 

And  the  high  roof  re-echoes  to  his  roar. 

Truth  and  simplicity  in  Kidd 10  we  see, 

has  not  revealed  the  name,  Benjamina,  in  any  other  Friends’  families 
than  those  above-named.  [Eds.] 

6  Probably  Mary  Wyatt,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex  ( -  1745).  Her 

Testimony  states  that  “  she  laboured  faithfully  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
for  about  50  years  and  travailed  four  times  into  Ireland,  and  twice  into 
Holland  and  Germany  upon  Truth’s  account  .  .  to  the  convincing  of 

several.”  William  Gibson,  the  younger,  in  Saul’s  Errand,  1728,  p.  29, 
complains  of  the  strong  language  Mary  Wyatt  used  respecting  him.  [Eds.] 

7  Perhaps,  Samuel  Scott.  A  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Grace- 
church  Street,  in  1737,  was  printed  for  Joseph  Ady  in  1738.  [Eds.] 

8  Does  this  refer  to  Jeremiah  Harman  (1707-1741),  a  grandson  of 
Edwird  Harman,  one  of  Cromwell’s  Ironside  colonels  ?  He  lived  at 
Ridgway  House  in  North  Middlesex,  “  an  old  Jacobean  mansion  in  which 
lived  a  succession  of  Quakers.”  ( Transactions  of  the  Congregational  His¬ 
torical  Society ,  vol.  3,  p.  173.)  He  was  a  trustee  of  Yoakley’s  Charity 
in  1 740,  and  he  subscribed  seven  guineas  to  a  fund  to  assist  poor  William 
Gibson  in  his  need.  He  married  Hannah  Gurnell  in  1732. 

William  Gibson,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  mentions  a  John  Harman.  We 
do  not  at  present  know  whether  either  of  these  Friends  was  a  Minister. 
[Eds.] 

9  John  Fothergill  (1676-1744),  of  Yorkshire,  the  noted  Minister  and 
traveller,  father  of  John  Fothergill  (1712-1780),  the  eminent  doctor 
and  naturalist,  and  of  Samuel  Fothergill  (171 5-1772),  the  Minister. 
[Eds.] 

10  Benjamin  Kidd  ( -  1751)  was  of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  an 

active  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Sermons  of  his,  preached  at  Horslydown 
in  1739,  are  extant  in  print.  He  visited  North  America  in  1723,  which 

Vol.  v.— 38. 
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And  none  more  zealous  for  the  Lord  than  he. 

Next  see  the  blust’ring  Freeman 11  leaves  his  place, 

With  a  proud  front,  and  insolent  grimace  ! 

By  sounds  uncouth,  and  antic  gestures,  he 
Oft-times  allures  the  crow’d  to  mockery  ; 

Of  impudence  and  ign’rance  he’s  his  part, 

And  nought  but  nonsense  issues  from  his  heart : 

He  storms,  he  raves,  and  flings  his  arms  around, 

And  all  the  meeting  echoes  to  the  sound. 

*  From  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism.  f  Mrs.  Mary  Wyatt  always 
swells  and  heaves  prodigiously,  which  gave  occasion  to  my  comparing  her 
to  Apollo’s  Priestess.  J  This  Gentleman  is  very  fond  of  the  Word 
Hallelujah,  and  generally  concludes  his  Periods  with  it ;  and  always  pro¬ 
nounces  it  with  a  very  strong  Emphasis  especially  on  the  last  Syllable  Jah. 

|]  Mr.  John  Fothergill  repeats  his  Sentences  many  times  over,  which  ren¬ 
ders  him  very  tedious. 

The  emphatic  praise  and  censure  of  this  little  poem 
makes  it  a  curious  document  for  the  history  of  Quakerism. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 


One  of  his  children,  when  asked  the  vocation  of 
her  father,  answered,  “  He  is  in  the  Committee  Business.” 

Life  of  Samuel  Morris ,  1907,  p.  34. 


You  cry  you  have  nothing  that’s  good  in  you,  yet 
will  you  not  owne  that  which  letts  you  see  it  is  so. 

Nayler,  Salutation  to  the  Seede  of  God ,  1655,  p.  10. 

visit  is  referred  to  by  Thomas  Chalkley  {Works,  1 766,  pp.  hi,  113,  114, 
120),  Daniel  Stanton  {Journal,  1 772,  p.  82)  and  Samuel  Bownas  {Life,  1761, 
p.  187).  A  letter  from  B.  Kidd  to  Joshua  Toft,  from  Lurgan,  in  Twelfth 
Month,  1729/30,  is  preserved  among  the  Crosfield  MSS.  in  D.,  which 
Library  also  possesses  a  letter  from  B.  Kidd  to  Henry  Bradford,  dated 
from  Camphill,  near  Birmingham,  8th  of  10  mo.,  1740.  In  D.  also  (Robson 
MSS.)  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  same  to  John  Wilson,  of  Kendal,  written 
from  “  North  Wales  in  Pennsylvania,  2d  of  1st  mo.,  1723.”  At  th(  close 
of  the  last  epistle  there  is  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Josiah  Langdale, 
which  occurred  on  board  the  ship  on  which  B.  Kidd  was  sailing  to  America 
(see  The  Journal,  iii.  19m).  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  .  .  .  Benjamin 

Kidd,  by  Crito  (Elijah  Waring),  was  written  in  1752  and  printed.  An 
abstract  of  Benjamin  Kidd’s  will  is  given  in  Quaker  Notes  and  Queries 
(the  short-lived  successor  to  Quakeriana) ,  p.  5.  [Eds.] 

11  Perhaps,  Henry  Freeman,  who,  according  to  William  Gibson 
{Saul’s  Errand ,  1728,  pp.  8,  17,  18),  was  living  “  at  the  Corner  of  Fish¬ 
monger  Alley,  Southwark,  a  grocer.”  [Eds.] 
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The  enterprise  of  Headley  Brothers,  the  Quaker 
publishers  of  14,  Bishopsgate  Without,  London,  E.C., 
is  again  evidenced  by  their  publication  of  a  beautiful 
photogravure  of  A  Silent  Meeting,  by  J.  Walter  West, 
R.W.S.  The  picture,  which  measures  2iins.  by  15ms., 
can  be  obtained  in  two  states  :  Japan  proofs,  signed  and 
numbered,  for  two  guineas,  and  lettered  prints  for 
one  guinea.  The  picture  can  also  be  obtained  from 
Friends’  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  51  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

In  these  restless  days  it  is  refreshing  to  look  at 
the  calm  and  quietude  depicted  here,  an  outward  stillness 
so  profound  that  a  robin  has  ventured  onto  the  floor 
of  the  house,  without  disturbing  any  of  the  worshippers 
save  a  little  girl  who  has  turned  her  head  to  watch  its 
movements,  or  being  itself  disturbed.  The  period  re¬ 
presented  would  probably  date  back  one  hundred  years  ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  house  reminds  us  of  Jordans  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Headley  Brothers’  Catalogue ,  with  particulars  of  New  and  Forth¬ 
coming  Books,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  book  buyers.  Many  of  the 
publications  of  this  firm  may  be  obtained  from  Friends’  Book  and 
Tract  Committee,  51  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Story  of  the  York  Adult  Schools  has  been  compiled  by 
Frederick  John  Gillman,  in  connection  with  the  recent  Jubilee  celebrations 
of  the  York  Schools.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  of 
early  workers,  groups  of  scholars,  and  school  buildings  (including  a  beau¬ 
tiful  half-tone  illustration  of  the  premises  in  Lady  Peckitt’s  Yard). 
Joseph  Rowntree  writes  an  Introduction. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  contains  a  charming  article  by 
President  Sharpless,  “  A  Pennsylvania  Quaker  Boy,”  descriptive  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  early  immigrant. 

“  The  father  was  an  autocrat,  a  kindly  and  wise  one  whose  com¬ 
mands  were  never  questioned.  ‘  John,’  said  he  to  his  boy  at  the  table, 

‘  John,  hold  thy  plate.’  ‘  I  don’t  want  that,  father,’  faltered  the  boy. 

*  I  did  not  ask  thee  what  thee  wanted  ;  I  told  thee  to  hold  thy  plate  ’  ;  and 
John  took  what  was  offered,  and  ate  it  without  a  word.  If  too  wet  to 
go  to  the  field,  father  and  John  could  pull  weeds  in  the  garden.  John 
did  not  understand  why  this  was  not  as  wet  as  the  field,  but  father  said 
not,  and  John  accepted  it  as  true.  When  too  cold  for  other  work,  you 
could  pick  stones  in  the  field.  Again  John  could  not  understand  why 
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prizing  up  stones  frozen  into  the  ground,  with  gloveless  fingers,  was  not  as 
cold  as  anything  else  ;  but  father  said  it  was  cold-weather  work,  and 
when  John  got  home-sick  at  boarding  school  he  sadly  reflected  that  if  only 
he  could  go  home  he  would  gladly  even  pick  stones  with  the  thermometer 
at  freezing.” 

The  Quakers  as  Makers  of  America.  This  pamphlet  by  Dr.  David 
Gregg  has  been  issued  in  a  third  edition  by  Friends’  Book  and  Tract  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  New  York. 

\ 

The  autobiography  of  Luke  Woodard  (1832 - )  has  been  published 

under  the  title  :  Sketches  of  a  Life  of  75  (Richmond,  Ind.  :  Nicholson 
Brothers,  8  by  5f,  pp.  246).  This  lively  recital  of  a  Minister’s  life  and 
service  introduces  the  reader  to  the  revival  among  Friends  in  the  West 
about  1858,  the  subsequent  holding  of  General  Meetings  in  various  sections, 
and  numerous  other  items  of  interest,  “  biographical,  historical,  and 
descriptive,”  referring  to  Friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  massive  volume  of  family  history  and  genealogy  has  recently  made 
its  appearance  :  The  Lang  staffs  of  Teesdale  and  Wear  dale  ;  materials  for 
a  history  of  a  yeoman  family ,  gathered  together  by  George  Blundell  Longstaff, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.S.A.  (London:  Mitchell  Hughes,  ii£  by  9^, 
pp.  1-176,  with  appendix,  pp.  i.-ccclxxix.)  Dr.  Longstaff  and  his  collab¬ 
orators  must  have  worked  long  and  arduously  in  the  preparation  of  this 
monumental  work  ;  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  Friends,  including 
extracts  from  M.M.  minutes.  One  chapter,  “  The  Quaker  Contractor  of 
Auckland,”  must  receive  separate  notice  in  The  Journal.  The  sixty- 
seven  pedigrees  which  conclude  the  book  give  particulars  of  the  following 
north-country  Quaker  families,  viz.  :  Longstaffe,  Raylton,  Richardson, 
Dixon,  I’Anson,  Backhouse,  Pease,  and  Coates. 

The  Connoisseur,  for  September,  contains  the  following  among  its 
notices  of  recent  book-sales  :  Visscher’s  “  Map  of  New  Belgium  and  New 
England,”  which  had  belonged  to  William  Penn,  and  bore  his  endorsement 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  the  map  by  which  the  bounds  between  Lord 
Baltimore  and  himself  had  been  settled,  realised  £ 122 .  .  .  A  pamphlet 

of  twelve  pages,  “  A  Letter  from  Dr.  Moore,”1  printed  in  1687,  small  4to, 
noticeable  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  preface  was  written  by  William 
Penn,  realised  as  much  as  ^155.  In  his  preface,  Penn  states  that  he  is 
publishing  the  “  Letter  ”  to  show  the  condition  of  the  Colony  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  founded  only  some  six  or  seven  years  previously,  and  “  to  serve 
for  answer  to  the  idle  and  unjust  stories  that  the  malice  of  some  invent, 
and  the  credulity  of  others  prepare  them  to  receive  against  it,  which 
is  all  the  part  I  take  in  this  present  publication.” 

Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  by  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  has  recently 
been  reprinted  in  “  Every  Man’s  Library.”  Regarding  Friends  the  author, 
a  descendant  of  Friends,2  writes  : — 

“  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  well-known  hered¬ 
itary  character  of  colour-blindness  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  is 

1  This  is  in  Smith’s  Catalogue,  but  it  is  not  in  D. 

2  See  The  Lloyds  of  Birmingham,  p.  129. 
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nearly  twice  as  prevalent  among  the  Quakers  as  among  the  rest  of  the 
community,  the  proportion  being  as  5.9  to  3.5  per  cent.3  We  might 
have  expected  an  even  larger  ratio.” 

The  intermarriages  of  Friends  and  their  objections  to  the  fine-arts  are 
adduced  as  reasons  for  this  large  proportion  of  colour-blindness. 

Then  follow  statements  which  should  not  appear  in  a  book  which 
purports  to  be  “  brought  up  to  date,”  and  “  revised  by  the  author,”  the 
contrary  being  now  the  fact: — 

“  Quakerism  is  a  decreasing  sect,  weakened  by  yearly  desertions  and 
losses,  especially  as  the  act  of  marriage  with  a  person  who  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  is  necessarily  followed  by  exclusion  from  it.  ” 

A  twelve-page  biography  of  Elizabeth  Fry  appears  in  A  Book  of  Noble 
Women,  by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton  (London  :  Methuen,  by  5^, 
pp.  30 7,  price  3s.  6d.). 

Headley  Brothers  have  published  a  fourth  edition  of  Quaker  Strong¬ 
holds,  by  Caroline  Emelia  Stephen  (7^  by  5,  pp.  172,  is.  and  2s.  6d.) 
The  author  contributes  a  preface  to  this  edition,  but  otherwise  there  are 
few  alterations  from  former  editions. 

This  book  has  found  a  place  with  many,  inside  the  Society,  outside, 
and  “  on  the  fringe.”  Theodore  Waterhouse  (1838-1891)  writes,*  “  Most 
of  it  I  like  exceedingly.  .  .  The  parts  I  like  best  are  those  which  deal 

with  such  features  of  Quakerism  as  are  not  necessarily  peculiar  to  Quakers, 
though  Friends  have  insisted  upon  them  more  strongly  than  most.  .  . 

An  admirable  chapter  on  Worship  and  Prayer.” 

/ 

The  Connoisseur,  London,  for  September,  has  an  illustrated  article 
on  “  Patience  Wright, s  Modeller  in  Wax,”  written  by  C.  H.  Hart, 
of  Philadelphia.  Patience  Lovell  was  born  in  1725,  of  Quaker  parentage, 
in  Bordentown,  N.J.,  and  died  in  London,  25th  March,  1786.  “When 
twenty-three  she  married  Joseph  Wright,  who,  a  score  of  years  later,  died, 
leaving  her  a  widow  with  three  children.  .  .  Being  left  by  her  husband 

with  small  means  she  made  herself  known  by  her  small  portraits  in  wax. 
She  sought  a  wider  field  for  her  abilities  by  removing  to  London  in  1772, 
where  she  soon  became  the  rage,  not  only  for  her  plastic  work,  but  also 
for  her  extraordinary  personal  qualities,  which  drew  to  her  rooms  all 
the  social  and  political  leaders  of  the  day.”  Her  model  of  Lord  Chatham 
is  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  note  to  above  article  states  that  “  James  Claypoole,  ‘  face  painter,’ 
born  in  Phila.,  January  22nd,  1720,  is  the  first  native-born  American 
artist.  He  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Cromwell’s  son-in-law,  John  Claypoole.” 
His  grandfather  was  James  Claypoole,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1683, 
and  whose  brother,  John,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Protector. 
See  Graff,  “  Claypool  Family”;  ‘‘The  Friend”  (Phila.),  vol.  27  (1854), 
p.  172  ;  Newport,  ‘‘Eudemon,”  1901,  p.  513  ;  Gummere,  “  The  Quaker,” 
1901,  p.  146. 

3  He  cites  Trans.  Ophthalmological  Soc.,  1881,  p.  198. 

4  Notes  on  his  Life,  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  1894. 

s  For  a  query  respecting  her,  see  The  Journal,  iv.  6. 
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The  peace  lecture  delivered  by  H.  S.  Perris,  M.A.,  at  the  recent  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  the  Free  Churches,  now  appears  separately  as  The  Cult  of 
the  Rifle  and,  the  Cult  of  Peace  (London  :  Clark,  7%  by  5^,  pp.  61, 
is.  net).  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  introduces  the  book  to  its  readers. 

A  Book  of  Thoughts,  in  Loving  Memory  of  John  Bright,  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  B.  Curry,  comes  to  us  now  in  a  third  edition  (London  :  Headley, 
6£  by  4J,  pp.  384,  4s.  6d.)  It  consists  of  extracts  for  every  day 
of  the  year ;  “  some  of  the  prose  extracts  are  taken  from  books  marked 
by  John  Bright’s  own  hand,  whilst  many  of  the  poems  .  .  .  will  be 

recognised  as  his  favourites  by  those  who  knew  him.”  The  extracts  are 
clearly  printed  on  thin  paper,  and  nicely  bound. 

The  paragraph  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  respecting  Hannah 
Lightfoot,  referred  to  in  the  last  Journal  (iv.  159),  is  nearly  the  same  as 
chapter  v.  of  Farmer  George  (London  :  Pitman,  2  vols.,  9  by  6,  pp.  295 
and  317)  by  the  same  author,  Lewis  Melville.  In  Farmer  George 
there  is  a  portrait  of  “  Miss  Axford  (supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Hannah 
Lightfoot),”  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  minutes  of  Westminster 
Monthly  Meeting  dealing  with  Hannah  are  printed  in  Beck  and  Ball’s 
“  London  Friends’  Meetings,”  p.  25  5.  As  a  result  of  the  paragraph  in  The 
Journal,  several  communications  have  reached  the  Editors  from,  or 
relating  to  supposed  descendants  of  H.  L. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Books  and  Pictures  in  the  Friends' 
Institute,  London,  has  been  prepared  and  issued.  (London,  13,  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Without,  E.C.,  7\  by  5,  pp.  186.)  The  Institute  is  rich 
in  literature  on  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects,  and  also  possesses  a  large 
number  of  portraits  and  photographs  of  deceased  Friends  and  views  of 
many  places  of  Quaker  interest.  Copies  of  the  Catalogue  may  be  had, 
free  of  cost,  by  members  of  the  Institute,  on  application  to  William 
Frederic  Wells,  Hon.  Sec. 

“  Lake  Mohonk  and  its  Conferences  ”  is  an  article  by  Herbert  W. 
Horwill,  M.A.,  in  The  Quiver,  for  November.  We  read  : — 

“  The  history  of  these  assemblies  involves  an  unusual  biographical 
story.  They  were  founded  by  twin  brothers,  Alfred  H.  and  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  born  of  a  Quaker  family  in  Maine,  in  1828.  The  two  youths  went 
to  school  and  college  together,  and  it  is  said  that  until  the  marriage  of  the 
former  in  1856  they  shared  every  article  in  their  possession.  For  several 
years  they  were  joint  principals  of  a  Friends’  Boarding  School,  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  Then,  with  characteristic  American  readiness  to 
turn  from  one  occupation  to  another,  they  became  hotel-keepers.  In 
1869,  Mr.  Alfred  Smiley  .  .  .  bought  Lake  Mohonk  (“  the  Lake  of 

the  Sky  ”),  with  a  property  of  300  acres.  .  .  He  was  joined  later  by 
his  brother.  .  .  The  total  property  now  covers  5,000  acres.  .  . 
From  the  first,  the  proprietors  have  refused  to  provide  any  intoxicating 
drink,  and  prohibited  dancing  and  card-playing.  A  few  years  ago  the 
then  Governor  of  New  York  State,  who  had  been  staying  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
gave  orders  for  his  departure  on  a  Sunday.  Mr.  Albert  Smiley  told 
him  that  it  was  against  the  rules.  ‘  But  this  is  my  team,’  expostulated 
the  Governor.’  ‘  The  team  may  be  yours,  but  the  roads  are  mine,’  was 
the  firm  rejoinder.  Somehow,  a  Quaker  upbringing  teaches  a  man  how 
to  put  his  foot  down.” 
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Alfred  H.  Smiley  died  in  First  Month,  1903,  since  which  time  his 
brother  has  continued  the  work,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew, 
Daniel  Smiley.  Conferences  on  the  Indians  have  been  held  yearly  since 
1882,  and  Arbitration  Conferences  since  1895.  Reports  of  all  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  on  file  in  D.,  the  run  of  Arbitration  reports  from  1895  to  1904, 
extra-illustrated  with  photographs  of  some  of  the  chief  speakers,  having 
been  presented  by  Joshua  L.  Baily.  An  article  on  the  Californian  homes 
of  the  Smiley  brothers  appeared  in  “The  Friend”  (Lond.),  vol.  44  (1904), 
p.  199. 

May  Sturge  Henderson,  of  Oxford,  has  published,  through  Methuen 
and  Co.,  London,  a  new  biography,  George  Meredith  :  Novelist,  Poet, 
Reformer  (pp.  325,  6s.). 

On  Life's  Highway  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  short  sketches  by 
(Mrs.)  J.  E.  Maynard  (London  :  Headley,  by  5J,  pp.  94,  in 
artistic  cover,  is.).  The  author,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  Grubb 
Richardson,  of  Bessbrook,  Ireland,  but  not  now  a  Friend,  states  that 
the  sketches  are  taken  from  her  personal  experience.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  author’s  mother,  Jane  M.  Richardson,  of  Moyallon  House, 
Gilford,  Ireland. 

Henry  Bryan  Binns  has  written  on  Botticelli,  in  the  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs,  “  Masterpieces  in  Colour.”  (London  :  Jack  ;  and  New  York  : 
Stokes  Co.,  8  by  6£,  pp.  77,  is.  6d.) 

Blood  against  Blood  is  a  strong  indictment  of  war,  with  a  forcible 
contrast  of  “  War  Carnal  ;  a  Madness  which  Worldlings  deem  Wisdom,” 
with  “  War  Spiritual:  a  Wisdom  which  Worldlings  deem  Madness,”  by 
Arthur  Sydney  Booth-Clibborn  (London  :  Headley,  7}  by  5,  pp.  170, 
is.  net.).  The  author  traces  his  descent  from  two  well-known  Friends, 
Col.  David  Barclay,  of  Scotland,  and  John  Clibborn,  of  Ireland. 

The  American  Pilgrim's  Way  in  England  to  Homes  and  Memorials 
of  the  Founders  of  Virginia,  the  New  England  States,  and  Pennsylvania, 
etc.  (London  :  The  Fine  Art  Society,  10  by  8,  pp.  376,  20s.)  is  a 
beautiful  volume,  written  by  Marcus  B.  Huish  and  illustrated  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Chettle.  Chap.  xiii.  (pp.  24)  is  devoted  to  a  chatty 
account  of  “  The  Founder  of  Pennsylvania — William  Penn,”  containing 
the  very  doubtful  statement  :  “  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was 
due  to  his  future  wife  that  he  too  became  a  Quaker.”  The  chapter  is 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  water  colour  drawings  of  Broyle  Place, 
near  Ringmer,  Sussex,  residence  of  Sir  Wm.  Springett  ;  of  King’s  Farm, 
Chorley  Wood,  Bucks,  where  W.  P.’s  first  marriage  took  place  ;  of 
Warminghurst,  i.e.  the  farm  buildings  which  are  all  that  remains  of  the 
mansion  ;  of  the  Blue  Idol  Meeting  House,  Thakeham,  Sussex  ;  and  of 
Jordans,  Bucks  ;  and  by  several  other  pictures.  The  name  of  Penn’s 
first  wife  is  uniformly  mis-spelled,  Guilielma. 

Two  books  prepared  by  Sir  Alfred  E.  Pease,  Bart.,  of  Guisbrough, 
Yorks.,  have  iust  appeared.  One  is  The  Diaries  of  Edward  Pease,  the 
Father  of  English  Railways  (London  :  Headley,  9  by  6£,  pp.  407,  7s.  6d.). 
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The  compiler  has  given  us  numerous  extracts  from  the  diaries  of  Edward 
Pease,  of  Darlington  (1767-1858),  his  great-grandfather,  covering  the  years 
1824,  1838-1851,  and  1853-1857.  Sir  Alfred  Pease  says,  in  his  Preface, 
“  I  have  hesitated  before  placing  my  prosy  old  ancestor  in  the  public 
stocks,  perhaps  to  be  pelted  by  scoffers  and  critics.  Yet  Edward  Pease’s 
life,  however  uneventful,  narrow,  and  peculiar  it  may  seem,  was  devoted  to 
his  conception  of  his  duty  to  his  God  and  his  neighbour.”  The  Diaries 
are  preceded  by  a  discourse  on  Quakerism  from  the  view-point  of  the  editor, 
and  by  biographical  sketches  of  Edward  Pease  and  his  wife,  Rachel 
Whitwell  (1771-1833).  Many  subjects  of  interest  pass  before  the  reader  : 
family  matters  are  introduced,  some  of  them  hardly  suitable  for  publica¬ 
tion  ;  the  references  to  George  Stephenson  and  to  the  introduction  of 
steam-traction  are  very  informing  ;  records  of  religious  visits,  frequently 
undertaken  as  companion  to  his  son,  John  Pease,  introduce  the  readers 
to  numerous  noted  Friends  ;  and  there  are  frequent  passages  referring  to  his 
and  his  sons’  commercial  undertakings,  and  other  happenings  in  the  world 
around  him.  The  period  in  which  Edward  Pease  lived  was  one  of  much 
introspection  and  repression  ;  his  Quakerism  was  of  a  severe  order,  and 
modern  innovations  caused  him  much  concern.  His  love  for  wife  and 
children  was  abounding  and  full,  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  of  other 
members  of  his  family,  are  referred  to  with  deep  feeling. 

Over  forty  pages  of  Appendices  enlarge  on  some  subjects  referred  to 
in  the  Diaries,  and  there  is  a  good  index.  About  a  dozen  illustrations  are 
scattered  through  the  volume,  including  portraits,  views,  and  facsimiles. 
A  slip  has  been  made  on  page  187 — the  funeral  was  that  of  Rachel, 
wife  of  Thomas  Pumphrey,  not  of  the  latter,  who  died  in  1862. 

The  other  book  is  Rachel  Gurney  of  the  Grove  (London  :  Headley, 
9  by  6,  18s.  6d.  net).  Rachel  was  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Jane 
(Chapman)  Gurney,  of  Lakenham  Grove,  Norwich,  where  she  was  born  in 
1794.  She  died,  unmarried,  at  Nice,  in  1817.  Her  younger  sister  was 
Emma,  wife  of  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.,  of  Darlington,  and  grandmother  of 
the  editor.  The  book  is  a  delightful  record  of  a  life  of  varied  and  quiet 
pleasures,  a  record  mostly  presented  in  correspondence  between  various 
members  of  the  Gurney  family.  The  eight  portraits  in  colours  are  beauti¬ 
fully  produced. 

These  two  books  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  we  live  to-day  as  regards  religious  biography. 

The  Friends’  Social  Union,  1,  Woburn  Square,  London,  W.C.,  has 
issued  a  useful  compendium  of  information,  entitled,  Books  to  Read  on 
Social  and  Economic  Subjects  (London  :  Headley,  2^d.,  post  free). 

Several  historical  articles  of  importance  appear  in  the  Friends' 
Quarterly  Examiner,  dated  Tenth  Month.  Joseph  J.  Green  writes  on 
“  Marshes  and  Meads,”  and  places  before  us  events  in  the  life  of  Richard 
Marsh  (c.  1630-1703/4),  of  Bristol  and  London,  early  Friend,  and  of  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  his  grand-daughter,  Ruth  Marsh,  married  in 
1699,  Richard  Mead,  M.D.,  “  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age,” 
but  not  a  Friend.  William  Tallack  introduces  us  to  Friends  of  Hitchin, 
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including  Francis  Lucas,  poet  and  ex-Friend  ;  John  Thompson,  collector 
of  Quaker  Literature  ;  Alfred  and  William  Ransom,  horticulturalists  ; 
Isaac  Brown,  Joseph  P.  Drewett,  Isaac  Sharp,  B.A.,  educationalists  ; 
Joseph  S.  Sewell,  James  Hack  Tuke,  Charles  Linney,  Watson  Grace, 
and  Dr.  William  Wilson,  connected  with  foreign  missions  ;  and  Thomas 
Shillitoe  and  Benjamin  Seebohm,  travelling  Ministers.  Josiah  Newman 
has  a  valuable  article  on  “  The  Family  of  John  Eckley,”  of  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  Pennsylvania.  John  Eckley  (1652-1690)  was  “  the  friend 
and  companion  of  William  Penn,  who  made  him  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
vincial  Judges  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
one  of  the  five  eminent  Friends  who  formed  the  Commissioners  of  State.” 
The  Eckley  family  was  connected  with  the  families  of  Vaston,  Young, 
Lloyd,  Goode,  Lort,  Prichard,  Burge,  etc. 

Joseph  Stephenson  Rowntree,  M.A.,  of  Harrogate,  has  written  a  little 
book  entitled,  The  Sincere  Desire.  A  Study  in  Prayer  (London:  Headley, 
7i  by  5,  pp.  61,  6d.).  The  six  chapters  deal  with  the  Definition, 
Origin,  Perplexities,  Conditions,  and  Object  of  Prayer,  and  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

Headley  Brothers  have  just  published  for  the  Central  Education 
Committee  of  London  Y.M.,  a  collection  of  Notes  of  Sunday  Talks  with 
Children  (7J-  by  4f,  pp.  174,  is.  6d.  net).  These  talks  were  prepared 
by  Freda  Seebohm  and  Edith  Sheppard  for  their  class  of  Friends’  children 
at  Hitchin.  They  cover  a  considerable  amount  of  ground,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  selection  from  the  fifty-two  chapter-headings  : — The 
Object  of  the  Class,  Quietness,  Two  Kinds  of  Truthfulness,  Sacrifice,  The 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  Charles  Lamb  and  the  Quakers,  Yearly  Meeting, 
James  Naylor,  Jonah,  Abt  Vogler,  George  Fox,  Leadership,  etc. 

A  very  dainty  edition  of  Snowbound,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Adelaide  Hoyland  (8  by  5-J,  is.  net),  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  Headley  Brothers,  in  connection  with  the  Centenary  of  the  poet’s 

birth. 

Quaker  and  Courtier.  The  Life  and  Work  of  William  Penn,  by 
Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant  (London  :  Murray,  9  by  6,  pp.  259,  10s.  6d.).  A 
perusal  of  this  volume  gives  the  impression  that  it  has  been  hastily  put 
together,  without  careful  verification  of  all  statements  made.  A  very 
serious  mistake  occurs  on  page  48,  where  the  author  writes,  “  They  [the 
Quakers]  admitted  two  ceremonies — water  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  first  being  the  way  of  initiation  into  the  Church,  the  second  the 
means  of  maintaining  communion  with  it  ;  but  they  held  that  inward 
revelation  alone  could  free  the  soul  from  sin,”  etc.  On  page  50  we  read, 
“  Meetings  for  discipline  were  called  quarterly,  but  ended  by  becoming 
monthly  ones  ”  !  and  again  (page  52),  “A  yearly  meeting  was  held  in 
London  in  1675,  f°r  the  purpose  of  assistance  in  cases  of  suffering  for  con¬ 
science’  sake,  and  this  practice  continued  to  be  observed  till  1797.”  Why 
1797  ?  Of  George  Fox  our  author  writes  (page  90),  “  The  sect,  who  at  first 
had  gathered  round  him,  did  not  long  entrust  the  defence  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples  to  such  a  senseless  enthusiast  as  George  Fox,  who,  however,  con- 
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tinued  to  preach  till  he  was  imprisoned  at  Nottingham  in  1649,”  although 
she  has  previously  stated  (page  49,  see  also  page  182)  that  “  his  followers 
blindly  imitated  their  founder’s  habits.”  The  Fotherly,  Tichbourne  and 
other  families,  who,  according  to  Thomas  Ellwood,  resided  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  appear  to  have  been  transferred  en  bloc  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
“  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Springetts,”  i.e.  Sussex,  (page  1 18).  The  laird 
of  Ury,  referred  to  by  Whittier,  was  Captain  David  Barclay,  and  not 
his  son,  Robert,  as  stated  on  pages  184,  185.  Surely  William  Penn 
never  wrote  to  Sir  John  Rhodes,  “  I  will  be  thy  eternal  crown,  if  thou  art 
faithful  ”  (page  123)  ?  The  exercise  of  a  little  more  care  would  have 
prevented  the  not  infrequent  mistakes  in  names,  as  e.g.  Mary  Penington 
becomes,  throughout  the  book,  Maria  Pennington,  Christian  Molleson 
appears  as  Christiana  Molteson  (page  183),  A myrant  as  Anyraint  (page  17), 
Thomas  Lower  as  Thomas  Lowther  (page  148),  Pennsbury  as  Pennsburg 
(pages  153,  173),  J.  J.  Green,  as  T.  T.  Green.  The  author  of  “  Memories 
of  Jordans,”  W.  H.  Summers,  is  invariably  given  as  Sumner,  and  his 
book  as  “  Memoirs  of  Jordans,”  and  the  title  of  Maria  Webb’s  book 
is  as  often  incorrectly  spelled.  The  author  believes  the  letter  from 
Hannah  Penn,  which  is  printed  on  pages  21 5,  216,  to  be  “  the  only  one  in 
existence  ”  !  A  “  List  of  William  Penn’s  Works  ”  is  given  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  but  this  is  not  complete,  and  several  dates  of  publication  do  not  agree 
with  those  given  in  Joseph  Smith’s  “  Catalogue.”  But  I  have  dwelt  long 
enough  (perhaps  too  long)  on  the  faults  of  this  book  ;  may  they  act  as  a 
warning  to  others  who  write  on  Quaker  subjects. 

Mrs.  Grant  claims  direct  descent  from  the  hero  of  her  book,  and  the 
book  is  “  dedicated  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Knox,  great-great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  William  Penn,  the  Quaker.”  The  life  and  work  of  Penn  are 
treated  favourably  and  very  readably,  and  there  are  several  illustrations. 

“  In  some  brief  autobiographical  notes,  Lincoln  remarks  that  his 
ancestors,  when  they  left  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  removed  to 
Virginia,  were  Quakers.”  These  notes  are  given  in  full  in  Henry  Bryan 
Binns’s  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  “  The  Temple  Biographies  ”  (London  : 
Dent ;  and  New  York  :  Dutton,  7f-  by  5^,  pp.  379,  4s.  6d.).  Lincoln’s 
Quaker  ancestry  through  the  Shipley  family  is  also  noted  in  this  book, 
and  there  are  several  interesting  paragraphs  in  the  chapter  on  “  Con¬ 
clusions,”  in  which  H.  B.  Binns  draws  attention  to  the  President’s  “  affilia¬ 
tion  to  Quakerism.”  There  are  references,  in  passing,  to  the  visits  of 
Friends  to  the  White  House,  notably  to  that  of  Eliza  Paul  Gurney,  and 
the  correspondence  which  ensued. 

The  Westonian,  for  Eleventh  Month,  has  a  very  useful  article, 
occupying  most  of  the  magazine,  on  Friends’  literature  in  the  libraries 
of  Philadelphia,  written  by  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Librarians  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  new  Quaker  monthly  makes  its  appearance  with  the  New  Year — 
Friends'  Witness  to  Scripture  Truth  (Reigate,  Eng.  ;  Edward  A.  Annett, 
Englemere,  iof  by  7J,  pp.  14,  one  penny,  or  is.  6d.  per  ann.).  The 
editors  are  Alice  Mary  Hodgkin,  Samuel  F.  Hurnard,  and  Edward  A. 
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Annett.  The  editorial  article  states,  “It  is  our  desire  to  set  forth 
the  truth  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  held  by  the  central  body 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  its  rise  until  the  present  time,  especially 
keeping  before  us  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  and  of  our  Society  to  the 
main  truths,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  His  Atoning  Sacrifice  for  Sin,  and  the 
Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

The  Outlook,  of  New  York,  for  November  30th,  has  an  article  by 
Joseph  Allen  Baker,  M.P.,  on  “  What  the  London  County  Council  has 
done  for  London  and  its  People.” 

Last  year’s  issues  of  “  Bible  Studies.  Christ  and  the  Scriptures,” 
by  Alice  Mary  Hodgkin,  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  entitled 
Christ  in  all  the  Scriptures  (London  :  Headley,  8J-  by  5 pp.  100,  is.  6d.). 

Books  for  review,  and  information  suitable  for  future  articles,  will 
be  welcomed.  Norman  Penney. 


dSdkore’  (Hole. 


The  Editors  hope  to  insert  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Journal  some  remarkable  extracts  from  the  records 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in  Paris,  respecting  Stephen 
Grellet  and  William  Allen,  with  an  article  thereon 
specially  written  for  The  Journal,  by  Gustav  Lanson, 
professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  TUniversite  de  Paris. 


dRttec&ofe  of  <D6e&  CooR,  ^cRoofmacfer. 


There  was  a  Friend  of  Southwark,  Obed  Cook,1  who  kept  a  boarding- 
school  for  boys,  and  who  had  some  religious  engagement  resting  on  his 
mind,  which  he  felt  straitened  how  to  accomplish  on  account  of  his  school. 
This,  however,  was  happily  got  over  by  my  father  [George  Miller]  and 
Richard  Cockin  taking  the  management  of  the  boys  during  the  absence  of 
the  worthy  Friend,  which,  I  believe,  was  some  weeks — Richard  Cockin 
taking  the  English  department,  and  my  father  the  classical ;  and  it  was 
said  they  kept  the  school  in  operation,  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  Obed  Cook, 
who  was  delighted  on  his  return  to  find  all  right. — William  Miller  in 
Memorials  of  Hope  Park,  p.  21. 

1  O.  C.  was  a  son  of  Alexander  and  Abigail  Cook,  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
twice  married.  In  1784,  he  published  A  Short  Tribute  to  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Archer.  He  died  in  1795,  aged  seventy. 


&Avtp  Quafter  Q^oofteeftere  of  O^orR.1 


Thomas  Waite 

was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  the  Pavement.  Several 
tracts,  written  by  George  Fox,  Richard  Farneworth, 
James  Nayler,  and  William  Tomlinson,  were  printed  for 
him,  all  in  1653.  We  do  not  find  his  name  on  any  im¬ 
prints  of  any  other  year.  He  died  in  1695.  See  The 
Journal,  ii.  32,  and  esp.  F.P.T. 

Thomas  Hammond,  Jun., 

in  connection  with  other  printers,  issued  The  York 
Mercury  for  some  years  from  1718.  In  1718,  his  address 
was  “  the  Pavement,  opposite  to  Market  Cross,”  in  1730 
he  was  in  “  High  Ouzegate,”  and  in  1734  again,  “  the 
Pavement.”  He  is  described  by  Thomas  Gent2  as  “  a 
mean-spirited,  self-conceited  Quaker,”  and  “  a  quacking 
bookseller.”  In  1740,  his  name  appears  on  the  title  page 
of  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Thomas  Story  and  also  on  a 
volume  of  verses  by  the  same  author.3  Thomas  Hammond 
the  elder  was  clerk  of  Yorkshire  Q.M.  for  forty-five  years. 
He  died  in  1730,  and  his  son  in  1744. 

Nathaniel  Bell 

was  a  bookseller  at  the  same  period  as  Thomas  Hammond, 
and  his  name  is  given  with  that  of  the  latter  on  the  imprints 
of  the  pamphlets  by  T.  Story  already  alluded  to.  He  is 
described  as  “bookseller  in  Pavement,”  on  the  York  re¬ 
print  of  The  Life  of  John  Roberts,  published  c.  1750.  “  He 
was  elected  one  of  the  city  chamberlains  in  the  year  1757." 
His  death  took  place  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years. 

1  See  A  Memoir  of  the  York  Press ,  with  Notices  of  Authors,  Printers 
and  Stationers,  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  i&th  Centuries,  by  Robert  Davies, 
F.S.A.,  Westminster,  1868. 

2  Gent  was  a  “  typographer,  author,  printer  and  artist,”  of  York. 
Though  no  Friend  he  was  occasionally  employed  to  print  for  Friends,  see 
Joseph  Smith’s  Catalogue,  ii.  459. 

3  These  were  printed  by  James  Lister,  of  Leeds,  who  was,  presumably, 
a  Friend.  Lister  also  printed  an  edition  of  Joshua  Middleton’s  Call  to 
Prophane  Swearers,  in  1736,  and  the  eighth  edition  of  Penn’s  No  Cross  No 
Crown,  in  1743.  The  Yorkshire  Q.M.  Registers  give  the  death  of  a  James 
Lister,  of  Leeds,  in  1753,  and  of  his  wife,  Rachel,  five  months  later. 
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Robert  Pigott.  —  Carlyle’s 
French  Revolution ,  by  Fletcher, 
3  vols.,  1902,  vol.  i.,  p.  170, 
“  Robert  Pigott,  an  English 
Quaker  and  Vegetarian  (“  Py¬ 
thagorean  ”)  .  .  Do  you 

know  anything  of  this  man  ? — 
Francis  C.  Clayton,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

George  Fox  Autographs  (ii.  2, 
123;  v.  2).  The  British  Museum 
possesses  a  small  piece  of  George 
Fox’s  handwriting,  reproduced  in 
the  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  from 
the  Stowe  Manuscripts  exhibited 
in  the  King's  Library  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  printed  in 
1883.  The  writing,  which  deals 
with  various  types  of  Scripture, 
commences  “  Arones  linen  breches 
he  pvt  them  one  when  he  went 
in  to  the  tabernakell  that  his 
nakednes  was  not  scene  &  the 
prist  fine  linen  garments  was  a 
tipe  of  the  righteovs  of  Christ." 
With  this  holograph  is  a  note  by 
Ralph  Thoresby,  the  antiquary 
(1658-1725)  stating  that  the  paper 
was  given  him  by  Mrs.  Bland,  of 
Beeston,  26th  May,  1709. 

The  Stowe  MSS.  were  collected 
by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century 
and  were  sold  later  to  the  Earl 
of  Ashburnham,  from  whom  or 
his  heirs  they  were  acquired  by  the 
B.  M.  _ 

Huldah  Sears. — Information 
is  desired  respecting  this  American 
Friend,  who  visited  Great  Britain 
as  a  Minister  in  1821.  To  which 
Y.M.  did  she  belong  ? — Eds. 

“  Church  Scot  ”  (iv.  54,  84). 
— "  Besides  the  tithe,  the  clergy 


received,  under  the  name  of  ‘  cyric- 
sceat  ’  or  ‘  church  scot,’  a  sort  of 
commutation  for  firstfruits  paid 
by  every  householder,  and  sawl- 
sceat,  soul-scot  or  mortuary-dues, 
with  other  occasional  spontaneous 
offerings."  Note  to  the  above. 
“  The  church-scot  was  paid  at 
Martinmas,  ‘  according  to  the 
hearth  that  a  man  is  at  at  mid¬ 
winter,’  that  is,  in  the  township 
where  he  keeps  Christmas.  See 
on  the  whole  subject,  Kemble, 
Saxons,  vol.  ii.,  Stubbs’s  Con¬ 
stitutional  History  of  England 

I.  viii.,  129.  See  also  for  many 
further  particulars  and  derivation. 
Dr.  Murray’s  New  English 
Dictionary  under  "  Church- 
scot-shot.”  —  F.  F.  Tuckett, 
Frenchay,  near  Bristol. 

Information  also  received  from 

J.  W.  Watson,  and  noted. 


Quaker  in  Spanish  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  1826. — I  have  recently  read 
a  new  book  by  Mr.  Abbott,  Israel 
in  Europe,  published  by  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  At  page  3 1 1  it  states 
that  one  of  the  last  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  was  "  a 
Quaker,”  no  name  given,  date 
1826.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
can  give  me  information  as  to  the 
correctness,  or  otherwise,  of  this 
statement,  the  name  of  the  said 
Quaker,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  execution  :  he  was 
hanged,  while  a  Jew  alongside 
him  was  burned.  I  presume  the 
former  mode  of  death  was  a  special 
concession. — James  Pim,  Merdon, 
Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 

[Gentleman’ s  Magazine,  1826,  II. 
263,  says,  “  Popery  proceeds  in 
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Spain,  with  a  firm  step,  to  recover 
all  her  ancient  terrible  authority. 
At  Valencia,  where  a  school¬ 
master,  named  Rissoll,  was  hanged 
for  heresy,  a  Jew  has  since  been 
burnt  for  Judaism.”  Does  this 
refer  to  the  same  event  ? — J.  J. 
Green.] 

“  The  Diaries  of  Edward 
Pease.” — On  October  24th,  1851, 
Edward  Pease  refers  to  the  visit 
of  two  young  Friends  whose  names 
he  enters  incorrectly  in  his  Diary. 
They  should  be  Anna  Deborah 
Richardson  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Wigham.  A.  D.  R.  [1832-1872] 
was  the  grand -daughter  of  John 
Wigham,  Jun.,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
daughter  of  his  only  child  by  his 
first  marriage.  S.  E.  W.  [1834- 
1854]  was  his  daughter  by  his 
second  marriage.  They  were  very 
great  friends,  though  the  aunt 
(S.  E.  W.)  was  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  the  niece. — William 
F.  Miller. 

[Privately  printed  records  of 
both  of  these  Friends  are  in  D. — 
Eds.] 


Prosecutions  for  School 
Keeping  (iv.  131). — I  am  able,  in 
some  small  degree,  to  answer  my 
own  question. 

In  Some  Brief  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  David  Hall,  on  p.  5  (edition 
of  1799),  he  says  that  in  1703  he 
opened  a  school  at  Skipton  and 
had  sometimes  more  than  forty 
boarders.  “I  met  with  no  small 
disturbance  from  Roger  Mitton, 
priest  of  Skipton,  who  in  vain 
endeavoured,  for  several  years, 
to  root  out  the  Quaker’s  seminary 
(as  he  stiled  my  school)  at  Skipton. 
In  vain,  said  I  ?  Yea,  verily, 
for  he  could  never  obtain  his 
desired  ends,  neither  by  casting 


6  J 

me  into  prison,  nor  any  other  wav 
extirpate  my  seminary,  as  he  called 
it,  though  he  rigidly  prosecuted 
me  both  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
and  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  so 
called,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
for  teaching  school  without 
licence.”  David  Hall  was  born 
at  Skipton,  1683,  and  for  more 
than  fifty  years  kept  a  school 
there. 

Altogether  I  have,  so  far,  come 
upon  about  a  dozen  of  such  cases. 
Some  further  information  will  be 
given  in  the  forthcoming  Cen¬ 
tenary  History  of  Sidcot  School, 
by  Francis  A.  Knight. — A.  Neave 
Brayshaw. 


James  Hunter. — In  the  un¬ 
published  diary  of  Col.  Thomas 
Bellingham,  who  fought  with 
William  III.  in  Ireland,  there  is 
a  reference  to  James  Hunter 
the  Quaker,  who  is  named  as  if 
well  known  to  the  writer,  and  who 
was,  apparently,  an  Irish  Friend. 
Do  you  know  who  this  was  ? — 
H.  W.  Clemesha,  Preston. 

“  The  Reverend  Harman  ” 
(v.  49). — This  does  not  refer  to 
Jeremiah  Harman,  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  Cannon  Street,  Merchant, 
and  of  Ealing  and  Mill  Hill,  the 
grandson  of  Captain  Edward 
Harman,  of  Abingdon.  Jeremiah 
Harman,  who  was  my  father’s 
great-grand-uncle,  was  a  very 
different  character  from  that 
described  above. 

The  reference  undoubtedly  al¬ 
ludes  to  Philip  Harman,  a  Quaker 
preacher,  born  circa  1667,  who  was 
of  an  entirely  different  family 
from  that  of  Jeremiah  Harman. 
He  was  a  cordwainer,  alias  shoe¬ 
maker,  of  Millford  Lane,  St. 
Clement  Danes,  in  1697,  and  later 
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of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  in 
1709.  His  first  wife’s  name  was 
Dorothy,  who  died  in  1733,  aged 
sixty  or  sixty- three.  Philip  Har 
man  had  by  her  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom  one  son, 
Philip  Harman,  Junior,  died  1734, 
aged  thirty-three,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  married.  Philip  Harman, 
Senior,  re-married  in  1735  (des¬ 
cribed  as  of  St.  Saviour's,  South¬ 
wark,  Baker),  Elizabeth  Sherwin, 
who,  after  his  death,  re-married 
in  1761,  then  of  St.  Botolph’s. 
Bishopsgate,  Francis  Wilson,  of 
Shoreditch.  Philip  Harman,  then 
of  Phoenix  Street.  Spitalfields, 
“  died  of  age  ”  29th  August,  1747, 
aged  80,  a  Minister  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Friends’ 
Burial  Ground,  Whitechapel. 

His  Quarterly  Meeting  states, 
under  date  23  iii.,  1748,  “  We 
believe  he  was  an  honest  sincere- 
hearted  man,  zealous  for  the 
Cause  of  God  and  the  promotion 
of  the  Truth,  for  which  he  laboured 
in  the  ministry  according  to  the 
Measure  of  the  Gift  received, 
wherewith  we  had  good  Unity, 
it  being  to  the  Edification  and 
Comfort  of  many  in  the  Church 

Joseph  Smith,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Friends’  Books ,  vol.  i.  p.  936, 
says  of  “  Philip  Hermon  of  the 
Savoy  Meeting,  Westminster,” 
that  “  There  are  some  [books] 
written  against  him  by  Clement 
Joynes,  who  apostatized  from  the 
Society.”  Of  these,  the  first  was 
printed  in  8vo  in  1700,  entitled 
Montanism  Revived ,  by  Philip 
Hermon,  a  Quaker  Cobler,  and 
Chief  Speaker  at  the  Savoy  Meeting ; 
confuted,  with  some  of  his  Anti¬ 
christian  Principles  and  Prophe¬ 
cies,  etc.  The  next  is  an  Adver¬ 
tisement  referring  to  the  above  ; 


and  the  last,  printed  in  8vo,  in 
1701,  is  entitled  Philip  Hermon, 
a  Quaker  Cobler,  and  Chief  Speaker 
at  the  Savoy  Meeting  ;  His  Last 
Shift  Proved  ineffectual ;  and  the 
Quaker’s  horrid  Injustice,  and 
Jesuitical  Design,  against  me 
Discovered.  By  Cl.  J.  One  who 
accounts  it  great  Joy  to  be  re¬ 
proached  for  the  Name  of  Christ  1 

There  is  a  singular  engraving  of 
Hermon,  of  which  a  copy  is  in 
my  possession.  It  represents  an 
uncouth-looking  Quaker  with 
shaggy  hair,  and  sour  visage, 
preaching  from  the  Ministers’ 
Gallery.  He  wears  a  broad 
brimmed  white  beaver-hat  ap¬ 
parently,  a  white  cravat,  a  tight- 
buttoned  coat,  with  wide  sleeves 
turned  up  at  the  wrists,  and  a 
cloak  appears  at  his  back. 

He  has  one  hand  on  the  rail, 
the  right  raised.  By  his  side  is  a 
still  more  sour-visaged  Friend 
sitting,  with  his  hat  on,  and  below, 
beneath  the  latter,  is  another  of 
similar  features,  and  three  other 
broad-brims  show  in  front.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  caricature  entitled 
”  Philip  Hermon  (Quaker)  ”  P. 
Grave,  sc. — Joseph  J.  Green, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


In  The  Memoir  of  the  York 
Press  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Stephen  Bulkeley  is  given.  He 
was  a  York  printer  from  1642  to 
1646,  when  “  his  press  seems  to 
have  been  employed  exclusively 
on  the  side  of  the  Royalists.  .  .  . 
In  1646,  King  Charles  I.  sent  an 
order  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to 
York,  requiring  him  to  transfer 

1  These  books  are  all  in  D,  See 
also  respecting  Harman,  Saul’s 
Errand  to  Damascus  (Gibson 
Controversy),  p.  10 ;  Life  of 
Richard  Claridge,  p.  147. 
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himself  and  his  press  to  that 
town.”  Here,  in  1653,  he  printed 
an  edition  of  The  Quakers  Shaken, 
by  John  Gilpin,  an  ex-Friend. 
Bulkeley  returned  to  York  in  1662, 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1679/80. 

Ancient  Marriage  Certifi¬ 
cates. — The  following  are  in  the 
possession  of  Thompson  Wigham, 
of  Carlisle,  Eng.  They  all  refer  to 
the  county  of  Cumberland. 

Archbald  Graham  and  Margrett 
Routledge.  At  Sikeside,  12.  iv. 
1689.  Sigs. — bridegroom  and 
bride,  both  with  marks.  Others, 
Pearson,  Story,  Taylor,  Sumers, 
Appelby.  Twelve  witnesses  signed. 

Christopher  Story,  sone  of 
Christopher  Story  of  Righead,  and 
Mary  Graham, daughter  of  William 
Graham  of  Sykeside,  Kirklinton 
parish.  At  Sykeside,  28.  iv.  1715. 
Sigs. — bridegroom  and  bride  ; 
parents,  Christopher  Story,  Willm 
Graham,  Bridgett  Story  ;  others, 
Latimer,  Waite,  Armstrong, 
Napier,  Bell,  Waugh,  Scott, 
Hetherington,  Blaire,  Carlile,  Hall, 
Ivison.  Thirty-one  witnesses 
signed. 

Christopher  Taylor  of  Hether- 
side,  Kirklinton  ph.  and  Mary 
Hodgson,  Doughter  of  William 
Hodgson  of  Broughbysands, 
Brough  ph.  At  Moorehouse,  i.iv. 
1721.  Sigs. — bridegroom  and 
bride  ;  others,  Atkinson,  Bewley, 
Huntington,  Ostell,  Nixon,  Irwin, 
Boustead,  Willson,  Mark,  Barns, 
Blackburn,  Peacock.  Thirty  wit¬ 
nesses  signed. 

William  Little  of  Haughton, 
Stannix  ph.,  and  Mary  Bell,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Bell,  of  Foordlands, 
Irthington  ph.  At  Sikeside, 
4.  x.  1723.  Sigs. — bridegroom 
and  bride ;  others,  Carruthers, 
Warwick,  Glendeline,  Sheriff, 


Gibson.  Forty-two  witnesses 
signed. 

Christopher  Graham,  of  Clift, 
Kirklinton  ph.,  and  Mary  Bell, 
daughter  of  Reynold  Bell,  of  Gill, 
same  ph.  At  Sikeside,  25.  i.  1733. 
Sigs. — ’bridegroom  and  bride  ; 
others.  Noble,  Skaif,  Glespy, 
Jackson.  Twenty-six  witnesses 
signed. 

John  Latimer  of  Newtown, 
Kirklinton  ph.,  and  Mary  Scott  of 
Highberries,  Scaleby  ph.  At 
Sikeside,  30.  iii.  1733.  Sigs. — 
bridegroom  and  bride,  latter  with 
mark  ;  others,  Mancote  [?],  James, 
Tate,  Bacchouse  (or  Bacehous), 
Pott.  Thirty-three  witnesses 
signed. 

James  Taylor  of  Hewberry, 
Kirklinton  ph.  and  Margaret 
Ladley,  of  Sandysikes,  Arthuret 
ph.  At  Sikeside,  30.  xi.  1733. 
Sigs. — bridegroom  and  bride,  both 
with  marks  ;  others,  Baty,  Ladley 
(Laidlow,  Leaiday).  Twenty-four 
witnesses  signed. 

Daniel  Jfurness  of  Wigenrigg- 
hall  and  Sarah  Wilson,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Blackbrow, 
both  in  Akton  ph.  At  Moore¬ 
house,  24.  viii.  1734.  Sigs. — 
bridegroom  and  bride  (her 
maiden  name) ;  others,  Peat,  Borra- 
daille,  Douke  [?],  Mitchinson, 
Rickarby,  Robinson,  Cartener, 
Chambers,  Blaine.  Twenty-six 
witnesses  signed. 

William  Blacklock  of  Wood, 
Kirklinton  ph.  and  Mary  Graham 
of  Foulrow,  same  ph.  At  Sike¬ 
side,  3.  x.  1740.  Sigs. — bride¬ 
groom  and  bride,  both  with  mark  ; 
others,  Murray.  Twenty-three 
witnesses  signed. 

Jonathan  Portus  of  Cloughhead, 
Kirklinton  ph.,  and  Abigail  Scott 
of  Newbigging,  same  ph.  At  Sike¬ 
side,  7.  viii.  1747.  Sigs. — bride- 
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groom  and  bride  ;  others,  Snow¬ 
den,  Johnston.  Thirty-five  wit¬ 
nesses  signed. 

William  Taylor  of  Hetherside, 
Kirklinton  ph.,  son  of  Christopher 
Taylor  of  the  same  place,  yeoman, 
and  Mary  his  wife,  and  Sarah 
Latimer,  daughter  of  Robert 
Latimer  of  Askerton,  Abbey- 
leonardcoast  ph.,  yeoman,  and 
Ruth  his  late  wife.  At  Sikeside, 
6.  xi.  1766.  Sigs. — bridegroom 
and  bride  (her  maiden  name)  ; 
others,  Dacre,  Armstrong.  Twenty- 
nine  witnesses  signed.  This  cer¬ 
tificate  has  a  Government  stamp 
— v  shillings. 


Partridge-Padley  (v.  48). — 
I  find  a  copy  of  the  marriage- 
certificate,  dated  28th  of  Eighth 
Month,  1742,  in  the  handwriting 
of  William  Massey,  in  Book  No. 
504,  page  98,  of  our  records.  B. 
Padley  is  described  as  “  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Padley,  of  North 
Cave,  in  the  county  of  York, 
baker,  deceased.” — Edwin  R. 
Ransome,  Wandsworth  Common, 
S.W. 


Seventeenth  Century  School 
Furniture. — In  the  reproduction 
of  George  Fox’s  “  Directions  to 
Schoolmasters  of  Children,”  given 
in  last  issue  (v.  2)  occur  words 
which  have  been  read  as  table 
and  bar.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  these  words  represented 
definite  articles  in  school  use,  a 
letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  Michael  E.  Sadler,  who  replied, 
”  I  cannot  answer  your  question 
with  certainty,  though  I  believe 
your  interpretation  is  correct  ; 
but  I  am  sending  your  letter  to 
Professor  Foster  Watson,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Aberystwyth, 
who  is  by  far  the  greatest  living 


authority  on  the  internal  organ¬ 
isation  of  English  schools  in  the 
seventeenth  century.”  The  latter 
gentleman  sent  the  following 
reply  : — 

“  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  has 
sent  on  your  letter  to  me.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  it. 

“  I  do  not  recall  at  the  present 
moment  any  contemporary  refer¬ 
ence  to  ‘  bars,’  but  I  have  seen  a 
school  built  half  a  century  later 
(c.  1700  or  1720)  in  which  there 
was  an  arrangement  which  would 
correspond  to  Fox’s  words. 
Thus  : — 


Master’s  chair 
raised  dais 
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I  venture  to  suggest  that  where 
I  have  marked  X  is  the  likely 
place  for  the  bar. 

“  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you  can 
send  me  word  if  the  researches 
you  are  making  with  regard  to 
George  Fox’s  MSS.,  in  so  far  es¬ 
pecially  as  they  bear  on  schools 
and  education,  are  likely  to  be 
published,  and  by  whom.  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  of  them. 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  Foster  Watson.” 
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Fachin  (v.  13). — Several 

queries  having  been  received 
respecting  the  note  to  this  word, 
the  portion  of  the  MS.  containing 
it  was  photographed,  and  a 
print  sent  to  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Oxford,  from  whom,  within  a 
day,  was  received  the  following 
reply  : — 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
falchion  is  the  word  meant. 
This  word  was,  as  you  will  see  in 
the  New  English  Dictionary, 
originally  written  without  the  l, 
which  had  been  reduced  in  French 
to  u,  as  fauch-,  fawch-,  fach-,  while 
the  termination,  originally  -oun, 
was  gradually  weakened  to  -un, 
-on,  -en,  -in,  according  to  taste. 
We  now  have  partly  restored  the 
Latin  spelling  in  -ion  but  we  do  not 
pronounce  the  i,  and  we  have 
forced  back  the /into  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  as  we  are  doing  in  falcon, 
etc.  Of  course,  the  possible  vari¬ 
ants  by  combining  all  the  forms 
in  fauch-,  fawch-,  fach-,  falch-, 
faulch-,  each  with  all  the  endings 
in  -oun,  -un,  -on,  -en,  -in,  -ine,  -ion, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  amount  to  about 
fifty,  of  which  some  twenty  of  the 
chief  are  given  in  the  Dictionary, 
as  sufficient  to  indicate  the  list 
that  might  be  made.  The  Diction¬ 
ary  does  not  aim  at  giving  all 
possible  spellings,  nor  even  all  the 
illiterate  ones  that  research  in 
letters,  diaries,  etc.,  might  unfold, 
only  sufficient  to  indicate  the  main 
varieties-,  and  to  suggest  the  rest. 
You  have  only  to  add  -in  which  | 
you  find  in  faulch-in  to  fach-, 
which  you  have  in  fach-en  to  get 
the  form  in  your  MS. 

“  May  I  keep  the  photo  ?  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  old  use  of  u  and 
v  retained  so  late,  u  being  used 
medially  for  v.  This  was  given  up 
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in  printing  by  1630  by  most 
printers.  Yours  very  truly, 

“  J.  A.  H.  Murray.” 


John  Scansfield. — I  enclose 
an  extract  from  the  unpublished 
diary  of  Colonel  Thomas  Belling¬ 
ham,  who  was  stationed  in  Preston 
from  1688-1690,  and  subsequently 
fought  with  William  III.  in 
Ireland,  being  present  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Have  you 
any  knowledge  of  the  Scansfield 
referred  to  in  the  diary  ? — H.  W. 
Clemesha,  Preston. 

Septr  1688,  Ye 23th — Muchraine. 
We  din’d  att  my  cousen  Patten’s. 
We  went  to  hear  a  quake  r 
preach,  but  were  disappointed. 

Ye  24th — A  fayr  day.  We 
bowld.  Mr.  Rishton  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  quaker.  His  name 
is  Scansfield.  He  pretends  to  be 
a  Doctor — a  dangerous,  seditious 
fellow,  &  not  without  some 
suspicion  of  being  a  jesuit.  All  his 
relations  are  R.C.  He  sayd  there 
was  a  plott  discovered  of  ye  Bpps 
keeping  confederacy  with  Holland 
for  raysing  disturbances  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  pretended  to  have  an 
interest  att  Court,  and  to  have  an 
interest  in  electing  Burgesses  for 
this  corporation.  He  and  Tompson 
the  Regulator  were  much  together. 

[Several  interesting  MSS.  re¬ 
specting  John  Scansfield  are  in  D. 
We  hope  to  print  them  before 
long. — Eds.] 


“  Discontented  Pendulum  ” 
(ii.  122). — This  book  was  by  Jane 
Taylor,  of  Ongar  ;  may  be  seen 
in  her  Contributions  of  Q.Q. ,” 
1845,  p.  401. — E.  R.  Ransome. 


©Btfuarp. 


Francis  Williams  Dymond,  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  was  a 
Friend  who  attained  considerable  notoriety  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  that  of  a  surveyor.  “  He  was  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  of  its  various 
properties  and  meetings  throughout  the  West  of  England.” 
He  wrote  Trust  Property  within  the  County  of  Devon, 
belonging  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  Q.M.,  and  had  it  printed 
for  private  circulation,  in  1899.  One  of  six  copies 
only,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  was  presented  to  D. 
by  the  author  in  1900.  F.  W.  Dymond  died,  unmarried, 
on  the  9th  of  Ninth  Month,  aged  about  eighty-one  years. 
By  his  will  he  left  £5,000  to  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  decease  of  William  Beck,  which  took  place  at  his 
London  residence  on  the  31st  of  Tenth  Month,  has  deprived 
the  Society  of  the  services  of  a  Friend  whose  knowledge 
of  Quaker  history  was  profound  and  extensive.  His  most 
important  contribution  to  literature  was  published  in 
1869,  and  entitled,  The  London  Friends  Meetings,  showing 
the  Rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  London,  etc.  In  this 
work  he  had  the  assistance  of  T.  Frederick  Ball,  another 
London  Friend.  William  Beck  also  wrote  The  Friends  : 
Who  they  are,  What  they  have  done,  1893  ;  George  White- 
head  :  his  Work  and  Service,  1901 ;  etc.  He  compiled,  in 
1897,  Family  Fragments  respecting  the  Ancestry,  Acquain¬ 
tance  and  Marriage  of  Richard  Low  Beck  and  Rachel 
Lucas  ;  and  also  wrote  articles  for  the  Friends  Quarterly 
Examiner  and  other  periodicals.  William  Beck  was  an 
architect  by  professon  ;  he  died,  unmarried,  aged  eighty- 
four  years.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  in  The  Friend 
(Lond.),  vol.  47  (1901),  p.  791. 


Thomas  Cropper  Ryley,  of  Liverpool,  died  un¬ 
married  on  the  14th  of  First  Month,  aged  sixty-eight. 
“  All  his  life  he  was  a  keen  educationist,  and  was  for  about 
fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board 
and  later  of  the  Education  Committee.”  He  was  also 
deeply  interested  in  Ackworth  School. 
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Copy  of  an  Article  in  Le  Livre  Noir  de  Messieurs 
Delavau  et  Franchet,1  ou  Repertoire  Alphabetique  de 
la  Police  Politique  sous  le  ministere  deplorable ;  Ouvrage 
imprime  d’apres  les  registres  de  V administration,  avec  une 
table  generate  des  noms ;  precede  d'  une  Introduction  par 
M.  Annee.  Tome  quatrieme.  Paris,  Montardier,  libraire- 
editeur,  Rue  Git-le-coeur,  No.  4,  1829,  p.  1-4. 

Quakers. 

Grellet — William  Allen. 

Cab.  part.  n.  11,091. 2  4  mai  1824. 

Au  mois  de  juillet  1813,  un  sieur  Stephen  Grellet, 
Fra^ais  d’origine,  mais  etabli,  depuis  le  commencement 
de  la  revolution,  a  New- York,  ou  il  avait  embrass6  la  secte 
des  Quakers,  obtint  la  permission  de  venir  a  Paris,  sous  la 
caution  de  ses  deux  freres,  Fun  negotiant,  rue  Michel- 
Lecomte,  n.  31 ;  l’autre  receveur-general  du  departement 
de  1’Aveyron,  alors  momentanement  a  Paris,  loge  rue 
et  hotel  Grange-Bateliere. 

Ce  voyageur  declara  qu’il  venait  de  parcourir  l’Angle- 
terre,  l’Ecosse  et  l'lrlande,  pour  remplir  une  mission  dans 

1  This  work,  in  four  volumes,  consists  of  extracts  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  It  is,  as  its  second  title  states,  an  alphabetical 
index  of  the  persons  of  whom  the  political  police  took  cognisance  during 
the  “  lamentable  ministry  ” — that  is,  during  the  Villele  ministry. 
M.  Delavau  was  Prefect  of  Police,  and  M.  Franchet-Desperey  Director  of 
Police  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  On  the  information  or  denunciation 
of  one  of  the  numerous  police  spies,  paid  or  unpaid,  who  were  in  touch  with 
all  ranks  of  society,  the  Prefect  of  Police  drew  up  memoranda,  which  he 
forwarded  to  M.  Hinaux,  Chief  of  the  Central  Police.  The  latter  trans¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  officers  of  the  peace,  who  would  entrust  each  matter  to 
one,  two,  or  three  inspectors  of  police.  On  the  accounts  given  by  the 
latter  of  the  matters  entrusted  to  them,  the  officers  of  the  peace  drew  up 
reports  which  went  forward  to  the  Prefect.  These  details  are  given  in  a 
Note  in  Le  Livre  Noir  after  the  Introduction  (p.  lxxxvii.).  It  should 
be  added  that  it  was  usually  the  Director  of  Police,  Franchet,  who,  in 
political  affairs,  set  the  Prefecture  to  work. 

A  copy  of  above  book  has  been  recently  acquired  and  placed  in  D. — 
[Eds.] 

2  That  is,  the  private  office  (cabinet  particulier)  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police.  Delavau  did  not  do  more  than  transcribe  the  memorandum 
sent  him  by  Franchet,  the  draft  of  which  is  in  the  National  Archives 
(F7  6957)  in  Paris.  I  give  the  alternative  readings  of  this  draft. 
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les  interets  de  sa  secte  ;  que  son  voyage  en  France  avait 
le  meme  objet,  et  que  sa  mission  l’appellerait  bientot  en 
Prusse3  et  en  Allemagne. 

Depuis  cette  epoque,  l’autorite  avait  perdu  de  vue  le 
sieur  Grellet  ;  mais  des  renseignements  annoncent  qu’en 
1819  et  1820  le  sieur  Grellet  a  rempli  une  mission  semblable 
dans  le  nord  et  Test  de  l’Europe  ;  qu’il  a  visite  successive- 
ment  la  Russie,  les  lies  de  l’Archipel,  le  royaume  de  Naples, 
1’Italie,  et  le  Piemont,  prechant  l’egalite  absolue  et 
recommandant  V  enseignement  mutuel  comme  le  grand 
moyen  de  regen'erer  le  genre  humain.  II  est  probable  que 
sa  premiere  mission  de  18154  avait  le  meme  but. 

Dans  sa  derniere  mission,  le  sieur  Grellet  avait  pour 
adjoint  un  sieur  William  Allen,  de  Londres,  propagan- 
diste  non  moins  ardent,  jouissant  d’une  fortune  immense 
et  d’une  grande  reputation  de  bienfaisance,  qu’il  parait 
devoir  aux  sommes  considerables  qu’il  repand  pour  faire 
des  proselytes.  Us  arriverent  a  Paris  au  mois  d’avril 
1820,  venant  de  Turin  ;  et  apres  un  sejour  de  peu  de  duree 
dans  cette  capitale,  ils  durent  retourner,  le  sieur  Grellet 
a  New- York,  et  le  sieur  Allen  a  Londres.  II  est  a  remarquer 
que  presque  tons  les  pays  que  ces 5  emissaires  ont  parcourus 
sc  sont  successivement  insurges  peu  de  temps  apres  leur 
passage .6  Et  cette  coincidence,  a  laquelle  la  doctrine  qu’ils 
prechaient  ouvertement  donne  encore  plus  de  force,  ne 
permet  pas  de  croire  qu’ils  aient  ete  etrangers  a  ces  mouve- 
ments  populaires. 

J ’attache  le  plus  grand  inter  et  a  connaitre7  les  afhdes 
que  ces  deux  propagandistes  peuvent  avoir  a  Paris  et 
dans  le  reste  dela  France;  et  quoique  leur  derniere  excursion 
remonte  a  une  epoque  assez  eloignee,  il  ne  sera  pas  impos¬ 
sible8  d’obtenir  des  renseignements  sur  leurs  relations  a 
Paris.  Si  les  freres  Grellet  habitent  encore  la  capitale, 

3  Franchet’s  memorandum:  Italie,  instead  of  Prusse. 

4  Franchet’s  memorandum  :  1813. 

5  Franchet’s  memorandum  :  ces  deux  emissaires. 

6  It  was  the  favourite  idea  of  Franchet  :  “  M.  le  Directeur,”  says  a 

memorandum  of  the  dossier  in  the  French  National  Archives,  “veut 
surtout  mentionner  cette  circonstance  que  le  passage  de  ces  hommes 
a  ete  partout  suivi  de  desordres  politiques,  d’ insurrections,  etc.” 

7  Franchet’s  memorandum  :  “  Vous  apprecierez  ainsi  que  moi 

l’interet  que  doit  attacher  l’autorite  a  connaitre  .  .  .  .” 

8  Franchet’s  memorandum :  Impossible,  je  l’espere. 
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c’est  aupres  d’eux  qu’on  pourra  se  procurer  les  premieres 
donnees.9 

(Le  prefct  de  police.) 


Reponse. 

Cab.  part.,  n.  11,091. 10 

31  Mai  1824. 

Nous  nous  sommes  mis  en  mesure  de  connaitre  les 
relations  que  pourrait  avoir  a  Paris  le  sieur  Stephen 
Grellet.  La  note  indiquait  les  deux  freres  Grellet.  Celui 
qui  demeurait  rue  Michel-Lecomte,  n.  31,  en  1813,  alia 
loger  Chaussee-d’Antin,  ou  il  fit,  en  societe  d’un  autre 
negociant,  une  faillite  a  la  suite  de  laquelle  il  se  retira  chez 
1’ Stranger.  Depuis  cette  epoque,  on  n’en  a  plus  entendu 
parler.  Quant  a  l’autre  Grellet,  receveur  general  du 
departement  de  PAveyron,  qui,  en  1813,  se  trouvait 
aussi  dans  la  capitale,  ou  il  demeurait  rue  Grange-Bate- 
liere,  hotel  de  ce  nom,  il  est  parti  quelque  temps  apres 
pour  retourner  dans  le  departement  ou  il  etait  receveur. 
On  ne  saurait  trop  dire  ou  il  est  maintenant. 

Il  resulte  de  l’absence  de  ces  deux  individus,  et  de 
Pignorance  totale  de  leur  retraite,  que  tout  ce  que  nous 
avons  entrepris  pour  arriver  jusqu’a  Stephen  Grellet  a 
ete  jusqu’a  ce  jour  sans  succes.  Neanmoins,  si  par  suite 
de  nos  explorations  le  nom  de  cet  homme  et  celui  de 
quelques  uns  de  ses  affides,  venaient  jusqu’a  nous,  nous 
nous  empresserions  d’en  informer  P  autorite  par  un 
nouveau  rapport. 

On  s’est  mis  en  vain  a  la  recherche  de  quelques  quakers: 
on  n  en  a  point  trouveN  Plusieurs  Anglais,  dans  les  prin- 

9  Franchet’s  memorandum  adds  :  “  Je  vous  invite  a  suivre  avec  le 

plus  grand  soin  tous  les  fils  que  vous  pourrez  saisir,  et  a  me  com- 
muniquer  exactement  le  resultat  de  vos  recherches.” 

10  This  number  indicated  the  correspondence  of  the  report  which 
follows  with  the  request  which  precedes  ;  report  and  request  were  on  two 
different  records. 

11  “11  paraitqu’il  en  est  des  Quakers,  si  repandus  dans  Paris  etdans  la 
France  entiere,  comme  du  fameux  comite  directeur  ;  il  y  en  a  partout. 
Mais  M.  Delavau  et  les  siens  ont  beau  interroger,  ecouter,  regarder  ;  ils 
n’en  decouvrent  nulle  part.”  ( Note  de  Vediteur  de  1829.) 

The  note  alludes  to  the  Directing  Committee  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  The  Police  believed  in  its  existence  :  “  All  its  agents  are  on 
the  look  out  for  this  famous  Committee  ”  (Le  Livre  Noir,  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  lxxv.) ,  which,  according  to  the  Liberals,  did  not  exist. 
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cipes  du  general  Wilson,12  ont  ete  consultes,  et  tous  nous  ont 
dit  ne  point  connaitre  Grellet,  mais  bien  William  Allen, 
qu’ils  croient  en  ce  moment  a  Londres.  Ils  ont  pour  ce 
dernier  une  espece  de  veneration.13 

(Mac  .  .  Leb  .  ,)14 

NOTES  BY  THE  EDITORS. 

The  notes  to  the  above  extracts  from  Le  Livre  Noir 
have  been  prepared  by  M.  Lanson,  professor  of  literature 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  who  has  also  contributed  the 
following  paper  on  references  to  Stephen  Grellet  in  the 
National  Archives  in  Paris,  with  verbatim  copies  of  such 
references.  Our  thanks  are  due,  and  hereby  tendered, 
to  the  writer  for  his  kindness.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  M.  Lanson’s  acquaintance  several  months  ago  at 
Devonshire  House,  when  he  came  to  make  some  inquiries 
respecting  the  relations  of  Voltaire  with  the  Friends  of 
his  day. 

We  think  that  the  readers  of  The  Journal  will  be 
interested  to  see  the  gospel  labours  of  Stephen  Grellet 
from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  will  be  amused  at  the 
feverish  desire  of  the  Police  authorities  to  find  something 
condemnatory  of  the  innocent  Quaker  Minister — a  desire 
which,  apparently,  was  not  gratified. 

We  regret  that,  although  the  whole  of  the  article 
which  follows  is  in  print,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
complete  it  in  this  number.  The  concluding  portion, 
covering  fourteen  pages,  will  appear  next  quarter. 


12  This  refers  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had,  in  1816,  aided  the  escape 
of  M.  de  la  Vallette.  He  had  remained  under  the  strong  suspicion  of  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Le  Livre  Noir, 
as  a  revolutionary  character  or  a  Bonapartist.  (Vol.  i.  p.  343  ;  ii.  213  ; 
iii.  146,  147,  196;  iv.  91,  no,  314.) 

13  The  Prefect,  on  the  7th  of  June,  wrote  out  for  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  the  negative  result  of  the  work  of  his  agents. 

*4  L  or  Leb  and  Mac  are  the  two  inspectors  of  Police  who  made  the 
enquiry.  Mac  was  an  ex-officer  who,  after  entering  the  Police  force, 
passed  himself  off  as  a  wine  agent  ( Le  Livre  Noir,  vol.  iii.  p.  154,  155). 


©ocumettfe  from  tfye  (parte  (TtaftottaC  dEtrcfHree 
refaftng  fo  ^§feplfcn  &vdtd. 


The-  National  Archives  in  Paris  furnish  material  for 
supplementing  Le  Livre  Noir. 

The  documents  respecting  the  emigration  of  the 
Grellet  family  are  to  be  found  in  F7  5780.  Gabriel 
Grellet,  a  merchant  of  Limoges,  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  ;  three  of  the  sons  were  abroad  in  1792,  and 
were  scheduled  under  the  head  ‘'refugees/’  The  father, 
who  was  himself  at  one  time  imprisoned,  made  repeated 
efforts,  and  presented  many  petitions  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  removal  of  their  names  from  the  list  of 
refugees  ;  he  obtained  a  provisional  removal  on  the 
6th  of  Floreal,  IIId  year,1  but  some  influence,  arising 
from  local  animosities,  delayed  the  actual  removal,  and 
in  1798  Gabriel  was  at  work  again.  It  was  a  question 
with  him  of  preventing  the  sale  of  property  which,  under 
the  partition  ordered  by  the  law  of  the  9th  of  Flor6al, 
IIId  year,2  had  been  allotted  to  his  sons,  and  confiscated 
as  the  property  of  refugees. 

Every  effort  of  Grellet,  the  father,  tends  to  prove 
that  his  sons  went  away  for  purposes  of  business.  He 
denies  that  any  one  of  them  was  with  the  army  of  the 
Princes.3  After  spending  five  years  at  Lyons  his  three 
sons  “  worked  for  about  a  year  in  the  establishment  of 
their  brother-in-law  at  Brive.”  Then  they  left  for  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  whilst  the  oldest,  Pierre,  went  off  to  Amsterdam, 
Joseph  and  Etienne,  after  gaining  sufficient  knowledge 
of  German,  betook  themselves  incognito,  as  workmen, 
to  the  forges  of  Styria,  in  order  “  to  discover  the  secret 
of  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  a  secret  known  only  in 
this  distant  part  of  Germany.” 

Although,  according  to  one  of  the  petitions  of  the 
father,  they  had  set  out  at  the  end  of  September,  1791, 

J  Third  year  of  the  Republican  Calendar,  viz.,  25th  of  April,  1795. 

3  28th  of  April,  1795. 

3  Stephen  Grellet  enters  it  :  see  his  Memoirs,  1862,  vol.  i.,  pp.  9,  10. 
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the  leave  of  absence  given  to  Etienne  by  the  captain  in 
command  of  the  Garde  Nationale  of  Limoges,  bears  the 
date  of  the  2nd  of  January,  1792.  Either  Grellet  put 
the  date  of  his  sons’  departure  earlier  in  order  the  better 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  political  reason  for  it,  or  he 
obtained  the  permission  after  they  had  gone.  The  leave 
is  granted  “  to  Mr.  Etienne  Grellet,  merchant  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  aged  19  years,  height  5  feet,  2  inches,  6  lines.” 

Our  documents  assert  that  on  the  13th  of  December 
Etienne  is  with  Joseph  in  Hamburg,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  selling  the  model  of  a  porcelain  kiln,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  Hamburg  in  Grellet’s  Memoirs.  The  letters 
upon  which  the  father  relies  to  certify  the  fact  must  have 
been  forged  by  his  sons  in  agreement  with  him. 

Certificates  dated  from  Amsterdam,  24th  of  December, 
1792,  vouch  for  the  embarcation  of  Etienne  and  Joseph 
for  Demerara  (Guiana). 

Pierre  remained  in  Holland  ;  one  of  his  letters  to  their 
father  (Amsterdam)  gives  information  about  Etienne’s 
position4 : — 

13th  of  March,  1794. 

You  will  find  herewith  a  letter  that  my  brothers  have  written  to 
me  ;  it  appears  that  they  are  well.  Etienne,  who  had  left  M.  Jourdan 
and  had  gone  to  M.  Tausch  whilst  waiting  for  another  situation,  does 
not  tell  me  that  he  has  found  one,  but  in  the  letter  which  he 
writes  to  Messrs.  St.  Martin  he  says,  “  M.  Tausch  has  written  to  us,” 
so  that  it  appears  that  he  is  no  longer  with  him,  and  that  he  has  a  place. 
You  will  see  how  ill  founded  is  their  hope  as  to  the  purchase  of  a 
plantation,  at  least  until  peace  is  made.  Messrs.  St.  Martin,  who 
are  much  attached  to  them,  are  to  send  them  a  small  stock  [of  goods] 
by  the  next  ship.  You  will  see  that  they  ask  for  some  barrels  of  nails. 

I  will  write  to  M.  Speder  on  the  subject. 

Etienne  himself  relates  his  adventures  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Demerara  (6th  of  August,  1793),  of  which  I 
merely  give  an  extract5 

.  .  As  to  the  place  we  occupy  here,  and  which  the  Dutchmen  call 

head-servant,  it  is  next  to  nothing,  and  even  that  of  manager,  to  which 
we  might  attain  in  a  year,  would  not  make  us  richer  than  we  are  after 
twenty  years’  work,  unless  by  stealing,  an  infamous  means,  and  those 
who  make  use  of  it  are  found  out  sooner  or  later.  Here  we  are,  my 
brother  and  I,  in  almost  the  same  position  as  we  were  on  our  arrival 
here,  except  for  the  knowledge  that  we  have  gained.  I  was  with 

4  F7  5780. 

s  F7  5780. 
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M.  Jourdan,  doctor  and  planter  ;  he  has  just  told  me  that  having 
decided  to  give  up  his  medical  practice,  which  involved  almost  continual 
absence  from  his  plantation,  my  work  with  him  would  cease,  as  he  wishes 
to  perform  it  himself.  So  here  I  was  disappointed  in  what  I  had  hoped 
for,  in  the  event  of  his  going  to  Europe.  I  returned  to  M.  Tausch,  to  whom 
Messrs.  St.  Martin  gave  us  a  special  recommendation.  I  am  waiting 
impatiently  for  another  place  to  turn  up.  I  only  spent  five  months 
with  M.  Jourdan,  but  they  have  been  to  me  more  than  a  year  anywhere 
else,  owing  to  the  opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge.  The  plantation 
on  which  my  brother  is  has  just  been  sold,  so  he  is  also  without  a  place. 
If  you  send  us  any  goods,  I  beg  Grellet  [his  eldest  brother]  to  send  them 
to  care  of  M.  J.  G.  Tausch.  Rest  assured,  dear  Father,  that  by  circum¬ 
spection  in  all  our  actions  or  dealings,  and  by  our  conduct,  we  shall 
deserve  the  approbation  of  those  who  know  us.  If  we  cannot  force  fortune 
to  come  our  way,  we  will,  at  any  rate,  force  honest  men  to  esteem  us. 
To  set  up  an  establishment  [to  marry],  or  do  any  thing  in  this  country 
is  a  difficult  matter.  Interest  alone  moves  people’s  hearts.  If  a  man 
is  poor  there  is  nothing  to  hope,  but  with  some  small  beginning  of  a 
fortune,  if  only  in  appearance  even,  advantageous  posts  can  be  obtained. 
Some  unscrupulous  persons,  by  thinking  only  of  marrying  for  money, 
sometimes  make  fortunes,  but  your  children  will  never  make  you  blush 
by  an  alliance  with  mulattos  or  half-castes,  etc.,  never  ;  the  idea  would 
not  even  enter  our  heads.  We  are  poor  in  this  country  in  which  we  only 
have  our  hands  to  depend  upon  ;  we  are  filling  a  place  usually  only  occu¬ 
pied  by  sailors  or  soldiers,  and  one  humiliating  through  the  name  attached 
to  it,  but  I  think  it  is  not  the  place  that  degrades  a  man,  but  so  long  as  it  is 
filled  by  an  honest  man,  it  becomes  honourable.  .  .  . 

The  profligacy  of  the  planters  and  their  cruelty  to 
the  slaves  were  especially  revolting  to  their  sense  of 
honour.  We  find  in  a  letter  signed  by  the  brothers 
(Demerara,  the  10th  of  February,  1794)6: — 

.  .  .  It  may  be  said  that  no  religion  is  professed  here  7 ;  there  are 

neither  temples,  churches,  nor  ministers  ;  there  was  a  minister  sent  by 
the  Government,  who  has  gone  back  again  ;  his  duties  were  confined  to 
baptism  and  marriage.  The  places  for  the  administration  of  justice 
only  exist  for  those  who  profess  the  dominant  religion  of  Holland.  There 
is  no  school  of  any  kind  ;  consequently  the  greater  part  of  the  whites 
who  have  been  brought  up  here  betray  their  want  of  education.  As  they 
are  continually  with  slaves,  accustomed  to  see  their  every  wish  carried  out, 
or  to  see  chastisement  inhumanly  dealt  out  to  any  refusing  to  obey,  their 
hearts  are  naturally  hardened.  What  I  say  in  this  respect  refers  to  both 
sexes.  From  this  bad  upbringing  springs  the  barbarity  that  we  some¬ 
times  see  inflicted  upon  the  negroes.  ...  If  many  persons  do  not 
long  survive  in  the  colonies,  it  must  not  so  much  be  attributed  to  the 
bad  character  of  the  climate  as  to  intemperance  and  other  excesses. 

6  F7  5780. 

7  See  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  12. 
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We  rarely  have  epidemic  diseases  here,  and  when  they  occur,  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  during  the  drought  ;  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  employed 
against  them  is  to  drink  plenty  of  water  and  abstain  from  meat.  The 
heat  of  the  sun,  to  which  we  are  continually  exposed,  is  sometimes  a 
source  of  very  great  danger,  especially  to  persons  carrying  too  much 
or  too  little  flesh. 

The  27th  of  Nivose,  year  8, 8  Joseph  and  Etienne, 
who  are  not  yet  definitely  removed  from  the  list  of 
refugees,  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authority  of  Liancourt  (Oise).  We  must,  no 
doubt,  understand  that  residence  had  been  assigned 
them  at  this  place,  in  the  event  of  their  return. 

On  this  date  a  petition  in  their  favour  states  that 
they  have  established  a  commercial  house  in  New  York. 

At  this  time  also,  the  great  philanthropist,  La 
Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  intervenes  on  their  behalf  ;  his 
letter  is  as  follows9 10 : — 

It  will  not  appear  extraordinary  for  an  unhappy  man  just 
recalled  from  banishment  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  citizens  as  unjustly 
treated  as  himself. 

I  can  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  three  brothers 
Grellet,  that  two  of  them,  whom  I  have  seen  in  America,  and  who  have 
joined  the  Society  of  Quakers,  continue  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  all 
honest  men,  and  to  show  themselves  good  Frenchmen.  I  have  seen  them 
in  union  and  association  with  the  most  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
Quakers,  sharing  with  them  the  care  and  labour  of  the  good  that 
they  were  doing. 

I  knew  Pierre  Grellet  also  at  Amsterdam,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Wiltz,  and  giving  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  an  honourable  man  and  a 
very  good  Frenchman. 

It  is  not  poverty  which  makes  them  wish  to  see  the  soil  of  their 
fatherland  again,  since  they  are  attached  to  flourishing  commercial 
houses,  but  the  desire  to  see  their  fatherland  and  family — a  more 
imperious  call  than  that  of  fortune.  And  I  can  from  experience  bear 
witness  that  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  feeling. 

La  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt. 

The  22nd  Nivose,  year  8.'° 

Gustav  Lanson. 


To  be  continued. 


8  17th  of  January,  1800. 

9  F?  5780. 

10 12th  of  January,  1800. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

North  West. 

Kirklinton.  1671.  Mar.  31.  Humphrid  Tweddall 
et  Philippu  Hazzard,  Quakers ;  for  not  coming  to  Church. 

1672.  July  19.  Philippu  Hazard  et  Barbara 
Grame,  for  standing  excoicate. 

1675.  June  22.  Geo  :  Hetherington  et  eius  uxor, 
Chroferu  Martin  &  ejus  uxorem,  Andream  Hetherington, 
Wm  Graham  de  Uptowne  et  ejus  uxorem,  Geo.  Graham 
de  Rigg,  Xtoferu  Tayler  et  ejus  uxorem,  Wm  Blackburne, 
Franciscm  Storey,  Ludimgru1,  Wm  Roy,  Jacobum  Black¬ 
burne  als  Clarke,  Johhem  Sumerell,  Chroferu  Story  &  ejus 
uxor  ;  Quakers. 

1675.  Nov.  16.  Georgiu  Graham  de  Rigg,  et 
Andream  Hetherington,  as  Nonconformists  ;  not  paying 
Church  dues. 

v  r 

Scaleby.  1671.  Mar.  31.  Johnem  Pearson  fabru2 
lignariu,  Johnem  Goodfellow  als  Goodman  et  eius  uxorem, 
Quakers. 

1672.  July  19.  Johnem  Goodfellow  als  Goodman 
de  Scaleby  Hill,  Janeta  ejus  uxor,  Johnem  Pearson  de 
Stoneknowe  ;  for  standing  excoicate. 

1673.  July  11.  Johnem  Goodfellow  als  Goodman 
.  .  .ejus  uxorem,  Johnem  Pearson  de  Stoneknowe  ;  who 
stand  excoicate. 

1:673.  July  26.  Johnem  Goodfellow  als  Goodman 
de  Scaleby  Hill  et  ejus  ux,  Johnem  Pearson  de  Stoneknow ; 
who  stand  excomunicate,  2s. 

1675.  June  22.  Johnem  Goodfellow  als  Goodman 
and  Thomam  Hutchinson,  Quakers. 

1675.  Nov.  16.  (“  Scailby  ”).  Johnem  Goodfellow 

als  Goodman  et  Johnem  Pearson,  fabrem  [fabrum]  lignariu, 
as  Nonconformists  ;  and  refuseing  to  pay  Church  dues. 

1  i.e.,  ludimagistrum=Schoolmaster. 

2  i.e.,  fabrum  lignarium— carpenter. 


Vol.  v. — 41. 
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Beamond  (“  Beaumont  ”).  1674.  Mar.  31.  Robtu 

Pattinson,  a  Quaker. 

1675.  Nov.  16.  Johnem  Hodgson  et  Margareta 
ejus  uxorem,  for  not  comeing  to  hear  divine  service. 

Burgh  by  Sands.  1671.  Mar.  31.  Johnem 
Potter,  a  Quaker  who  teacheth  Schoole. 

Carlisle.  St.  Maryes.  1673.  July  11.  Edwardu 
Holling,  Antoniu  Pattinson,  Wm  Colthird  de  Caldersgate, 
Johnem  How  et  Wm  How  de  Newtowne,  Quakers. 

1673.  July  26.  Edwardu  Hollin,  Antoniu  Pattin¬ 
son,  Wm  Colthead  de  Coldewgate,  Johnem  et  Wm  How 
de  Newtowne,  Quakers. 

1674.  Sept.  9.  Johnem  Dobbinson,  Johnem  Pat¬ 
tinson,  Wm  Howgill  et  ejus  uxorem,  Johnem  Brown 
et  ejus  uxorem,  Edwardu  Hollin  et  ejus  uxorem, 
Antoniu  Pattinson  et  ejus  uxorem,  Johnem  How  et  Wm 
How,  Quakers. 

1675.  Nov.  16.  Johnem  Dobbinson  et  Johnem 
Pattinson,  Nonconformists. 

1675.  June  22.  Georgiu  Shaw  et  ejus  uxorem, 
Johnem  Dobbinson,  Johnem  Pattinson  de  Scotch  Street, 
being  Quakers. 

1:675.  June  22.  Wm.  Hewgill  et  ejus  uxorem, 
Johnem  Browne  et  ejus  uxorem,  de  Kirkegate  extra, 
Quakers. 

Wm  Nixon  et  ejus  uxorem  de  Newtowne,  Hellen 
Viduam,  Antoniu  Pattinson  &  ejus  uxorem, 
Johnem  How  and  Wm  How  de  Caldoegate  extra,  Quakers. 

Stanwix.  1671°.  Mar.  31.  Mattheu  Sturdy, 
Hugon  Nicholson,  Anna  ejus  sororem,  Antoniu  Thompson, 
et  Georgiu  Thompson,  Quakers,  2s. 

1675°.  June  22.  Matth^eum  Sturdy,  Hugonem 
Nicholson,  &  Antonium  Thompson,  reputed  Quakers. 

Warwick.  1671.  Mar.  31.  Edmond  Robinson,  a 
Ouaker. 

1677°.  July  6.  Adamu  Robinson,  et  Johnm  Bow- 
stead,  Quakers. 
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Wetherall.  1671°.  Mar.  31.  Wm  Bawne,  a 
Quaker,  2s. 

1675°.  Nov.  16.  Hugon  Peice  et  Isabella  ejus 
uxor,  for  Quakerism. 

Johnem  Richardson  de  Scotby,  pro  consili. 

Wm  Bond  et  ejus  familiam,  Chroferu  Slaiter  et 
ejus  familiam,  &  Johnem  Richardson,  pro  consili. 

16 770.  July  6.  Johnm  Richardson  et  .  .  .  ejus 

uxorem,  Janam  Stable,  &  Elizabeth  Sewell,  Quakers, 
for  the  like  \i.e.  for  not  coming  to  Church  to  hear  divine 
service]. 

Cum  Whitton.  1675°.  Nov.  16.  Janetam  Rogrson 
de  Murthall,  for  quakerisme  ;  and  not  comeing  to  our 
Church  to  divine  Service  and  ye  Word  of  God. 

Henricu  Fisher,  Janetam  Fisher,  ejus  sororem,  de 
Whinney  Hill  infra  parochiam,  pro  consili. 

1677.  July  6.  Rob(er)tum  Rogerson,  Janeta 
Rogerson,  Henricu  Fisher  &  Janet  Fisher,  Lanifica,3 
Quakers. 

Kirkbampton  (“  Kirkbanton  ”).  1671°.  Mar.  31. 

Dorothea  uxor  Wm  Barne,  Quaker ;  for  not  resorting 
to  Church. 

1675°.  June  22.  Dorotheam  Barne  de  Parva-bamp- 
ton,  an  excomted  Quaker. 

Johnem  Barne  de  ead  ;  who  is  a  daily  contemner 
of  ye  word  and  sacraments. 

1677:  July  6.  Johnm  Barn  de  Littlebampton  & 
.  .  .  eius  uxor  ;  for  dayly  contempt  of  ye  word  & 

sacraments  &  denying  to  pay  Easter  reckonings. 

Gulielm  Barn  &  Tho  :  Gibson  eius  filiu  ;  for  dayly 
contempt  of  the  Sacranh  and  denying  Easter  reckonings. 

Kirkbride.  1673°.  July  1.  Mattheu  Kirkbride 
&  Magdalenam  ejus  uxorem,  Johnem  Stoddert,  Johnem 
Hewet  et  Francam  ejus  uxorem,  Richu  Martin,  Maria 
Martin,  Maria  Jones,  Josephu  Richardson,  Elizabetham 
ejus  uxorem  ;  Thoma  Kirkbride,  Janam  ejus  uxorem, 

.  ejus  filiam,  Aliciam  ejus  filiam,  Johnem 
Kirkbride  et  Elizabetham  ejus  uxorem,  Quakers. 


3  i.e.  wool -spinner. 
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1674.  March  23.  Richu  Martin,  Maria  et  Jana 
ejus  filias,  Jacobu  ejus  filiu  ;  they  being  all  three  un¬ 
baptised. 

Johne  Hewet  et  Franca  ejus  uxore  ;  for  refusing  to 
Baptise  their  children. 

Johne  Marvin,  Mabella  Barwis,  Maria  Jones,  Thoma 
Kirkbride,  Janeta  ejus  uxore,  Thoma  ejus  filiu,  Alicia  ejus 
filia  ;  for  refusing  to  heare  Divine  service. 

Josephu  Richardson  als  Ritson,  et  Alie  ejus  uxorem  ; 
who  refuse  to  Baptise  their  children. 

Johne  Kirkbride  et  Eliz  :  ejus  uxorem,  pro  consili, 
Matheu  Kirkbride,  Magdalen  ejus  uxorem,  Thoma  Hewet, 
Johne  Stoddart,  et  Richu  Kirkbride  ;  for  refusing  to 
hear  Divine  service,  and  not  comunicating. 

1675°.  Nov.  7.  Repeat  ut  supra ,  and  add 
Johnem  Stint,  et  Francam  ejus  uxorem  ;  for  refuseing  to 
baptise  their  children. 

Bromfeild.  1670.  Dec.  13.  Nicolau  Martindale, 
Jana  Martindale,  Robt  Beeby,  Eliz  :  Beeby,  Anna 
Sybson,  Catharina  Hayton,  Anna  Stogdale,  Johnem 
Beeby,  Anna  Cowen,  Nichola  Beeby,  Mariam  Sant,  Wm 
Rawling,  Mabell  Rawling,  Johnem  Stoddert,  Anna 
Barne,  Robt.  Browne,  Anna  Watson,  Eliz  :  Scott,  et 
Janet  Thompson,  Quakers.  Excom. 

1674°.  March  23.  Nicol  Martindale,  Johne  Beeby, 
Nicol  Beeby,  Robtu  Sibson,  Catharin  Hayton,  et  Thom 
Elwood  de  Allonby,  Richu  Robinson,  Thom  Jackson, 
Georgiu  Barwis,  Johne  Bouth  de  Blencogo,  et  Edward 
Hewetson,  de  Whyrig,  Quakers. 

1675°.  July  6.  Nicholau  Beeby  de  Allonby  et  ejus 
uxorem,  Elizab  uxor  Richi  Dickinson,  Johnem  Beeby  et 
ejus  uxorem,  Anna  Sibson  viduam,  Katherina  Hayton 
vid,  Thoma  Elwood  &  ejus  uxorem,  Nicholaum  Marting- 
dale  &  ejus  uxorem,  Richum  Robinson  de  Blencowgoe, 
Anna  uxorem  Johnis  Barne,  AnnaWattson,  Edrm  Huson, 
Anna  Ritson  viduam,  Elizabetham  Scot  &'  Robtum 
Messenger,  Quakers. 

Wigton.  1674.  March  23.  Johne  Senhouse  et 
ejus  uxore,  John  ejus  filiu,  Janet  ejus  famula,  Johne  Key, 
Elizabetha  ejus  uxorem,  Johnem  Ritson  et  ejus  uxorem, 
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Thom  Scot,  et  Thoma  Burton,  Wm  Hodgson  et  ejus 
uxorem,  Jacobu  Thompson,  Elizabtha  ejus  uxorem, 
Elizabetha  uxorem  Matthei  Ritson,  Wmu  Pattinson  et 
ejus  uxorem,  Johne  Hamond  et  ejus  uxorem,  Arthur 
Boredale  et  ejus  uxorem,  Francu  Ritson,  Johne  ejus  filiu, 
Robtu  Scot  et  ejus  uxorem,  .  .  ejus  famula  et  . 

ejus  filia,  Johne  Ismay  et  ejus  uxorem,  Maria  ejus  sororem, 
Johne  Jackson,  Anna  Robinson,  Jacobu  Addison  et  ejus 
uxorem,  Johnem  ejus  filium  et  ejus  uxorem,  Quakers. 

Thursby.  1671°.  Mar.  31.  John  Ritson,  Thoma 
Ismay,  Johnem  Furnas,  et  Johnem  Huntington,  Quakers. 

1673°.  July  11.  Thoma  Ismay  et  Johnem  Ritson, 
for  Quakers. 

1673°.  July  26.  Thoma  Frances  et  Johnem  Ritson, 
Quakers  ;  for  not  frequenting  the  Church. 

1675°.  June  22.  Johnem  Ritson,  Thomas  Ismay, 
&  Johnem  Boake  ;  for  absenting  themselves  from  Church, 
being  Quakers. 

1675°.  Nov.  16.  Thomam  Ismay  et  Johnem  Ritson, 
Quakers. 

167 70.  July  6.  Chroferu  Pattison,  a  Quaker  ;  for 
absenting  himselfe  from  Church. 

Orton  (Great  Orton).  1671°.  Mar.  31.  John  Boake 
.  .  .  ejus  uxorem,  Chroferu  Whitlocke,  Jana  ejus 

Matrem,  Eliz  :  &  Anna  ejus  sorores,  John  Wilson,  Johnem 
Robinson  et  ejus  uxorem,  Hugon  Wise, 

Wm  Johnson,  .  .  .  ejus  uxor,  Wm  ejus  filium, 

Wm  Nixon  .  .  .  ejus  uxorem,  et  Mattheu  Hinde, 

Quakers  ;  for  not  resorting  to  Church. 

Dalston.  1677.  July  6. 4  Jacobu  Hornesby,  Rolandu 
Olivant  &  Margareta  ejus  uxorem  de  Hinegill,  Quakers, 
&  other  sectaries. 

John™  Bewly,  Barbara  eius  uxorem,  Randolphum 
Bulman,  Dorothea  eius  uxorem,  Janam  Sowerby,  & 
Rolandu  Rumney,  pro  consili. 

G.  Lyon  Turner. 

To  be  continued. 

4  These  had  also  been  presented  for  non-attendance  at  Church  in 
1671,  March  31st;  1673,  July  26th;  1674°,  September  9th  and  1675°, 
June  22nd  ;  but  without  any  indication  of  the  Denomination  or  “  Sect  ” 
to  which  they  belonged. 


Q[5ernard  oSarfon’e  ©ream. 


The  following  interesting  letters  were  addressed  by 
our  quondam  Quaker  poet1  to  the  late  Joshua  Green,  of 
Stansted  Montfitchet,  Essex  ;  the  originals,  together  with 
a  letter  sent  to  Priscilla  Green,  of  Saffron  Walden,  the 
supposed  original  of  “  Priscilla,  the  puritan  maiden,” 
are  in  the  present  writer’s  possession. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  Woodbridge,  2/17/43  : — 

“  My  dear  friend. 

“The  Piece  to  which  thy  enquiry  refers  is  a  trifle  of 
two  Stanzas  only,  but  the  dream,  of  which  it  form’d  part, 
was  dreamt  certainly  some  two  or  three,  if  not  more 
years  ago.  The  Verses  are  nothing  without  the  dream, 
and  the  dream,  without  the  Verses,  would  be  as  little  ;  tho’ 
both  together  were  somewhat  curious. 

“  Being  just  now  chin  deep  in  figure  work,  as 
we  are  about  a  half-yearly  balance  of  Books,  I  have  not 
time  to  hunt  up  the  Memoranda  I  made  at  the  time,  but 
I  will  try  one  of  these  days  and  find  it  ;  if  I  should  not, 
I  believe  I  can  recollect  its  chief  points  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  enable  me  to  gratify  thy  curiosity.  The  two 
Stanzas  I  know  I  can  very  easily  procure  a  correct  copy 
of,  as  I  gave  one  to  a  friend  or  two  while  the  incident  was 
quite  fresh  in  my  memory. 

“  I  address  my  Letter  somewhat  conjecturally,  guided 
by  the  date  and  postmark  of  thine  ;  thou  canst  perhaps  let 
me  know  if  this  reaches  thee,  and  whether  thy  interest 
in  the  trifle  requested  will  survive  long  enough  to  grant  me 
the  indulgence  of  the  delay  I  have  requested.  If  thou  art, 
as  I  conclude  is  most  likely,  one  of  a  family  I  remember 
when  I  was  resident  in  Essex  forty  years  ago,  I  think 
I  may  trust  to  thy  patience,  and  to  my  forgiveness  for 
putting  it  in  requisition.  With  love, 

“Thy  affect [ionate]  f[rien]d, 

“  Bernard  Barton.” 

1  Bernard  Barton,  b.  1784,  d.  1849. 
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The  next  letter  is  dated  Woodbridge,  2  /20/43  : — 

“  My  dear  friend. 

“  Though  there  is  not  much  either  in  the  dream  or 
the  Verses  which  have  caused  thy  enquiry,  to  repay  it 
when  told,  as  I  have  found  up  the  Book  in  which  I  wrote 
down  the  two  stanzas  at  the  time,  I  will  transcribe  them, 
with  such  particulars  of  the  dream  as  I  can  now  call  to 
my  remembrance. 

“  It  must  be  some  three  years  ago,  at  least,  at  any  rate 
it  was  sometime  prior  to  the  Queen’s  Marriage,  or  so  far 
as  I  can  now  recollect,  to  its  being  talked  of,  that  I  dreamt 
one  Night,  to  my  own  no  small  surprise,  that  I  was  at  the 
Royal  dinner-table  as  a  Guest,  I  presume,  but  on  whose 
invitation  or  introduction,  I  seem’d  to  myself,  at  the  time, 
to  have  no  very  clear  perception  ;  but  there  I  was,  though 
not  without  some  occasional  misgivings  as  to  its  being 
my  ordinary  sphere  and  element,  as  much  at  home,  if  not 
rather  more  so,  than  I  have  found  myself  in  untitled 
Society.  Though  now  and  then  a  feeling  of  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  my  situation  came  over  me  at  first,  it  soon  wore 
off  by  degrees,  and  I  took  part,  at  times,  in  the  conver¬ 
sation,  as  well  as  listened  with  much  interest  to  what  was 
passing  round  me. 

“  I  sate  at  table  nearly  opposite  the  Queen,  and 
though  I  never  address’d  myself  to  her  unless  spoken  to, 
her  questions  or  remarks  were  not  unfrequently  so  directed 
to  me,  that  I  believe  I  said  more  to  her  than  to  anyone 
at  table,  and  gradually  I  became  tolerably  at  my  ease  ; 
far  less  embarrass’d,  I  am  sure,  than  ever  I  should  be 
had  I  to  act  the  same  part,  wide  awake,  with  all  my  wits 
about  me. 

“  After  dinner,  and  while  Wine  and  Dessert  were  on  the 
Table,  The  Queen  express’d  a  wish  that  I  would  write  some 
poetical  contribution  in  her  Album.  I  told  her  I  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so  if  she  would  allow  me  to 
take  the  Book  away  with  me  that  night ;  that  I  would 
promise  it  should  not  be  kept  above  one  day,  at  the 
longest,  and  then  safely  return’d  with  the  best  addition 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  make. 

“  This  proposition,  however,  by  no  means  had  ‘  the 
royal  assent  ’ — so  used  as  I  was  to  writing  Poetry,  after 
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having  put  forth  some  half  dozen  Volumes  or  more,  I  could 
need  no  long  study  or  deliberation  to  pen  a  Stanza  or  two  ; 
she  would  much  rather  have  a  simple  verse  or  two,  un¬ 
studied,  than  a  longer  and  more  elaborate  performance. 

“  She  then  added,  in  a  tone  and  manner  of  playful 
command,  that  she  was  not  accustom’d  to  ask  twice  ; 
that  I  should  find  the  Album,  pen,  and  ink,  on  a  table  to 
which  she  pointed,  a  little  apart  from  that  at  which  the 
company  were  seated,  and  on  which  a  lamp  was  burning. 

“  Of  course  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  turn  to  my 
task,  and  I  sate  down  to  the  splendidly  bound  book,  with 
a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  that  I  could  put  four 
lines  together  which  would  be  readable.  I  have  often 
wonder’d  since  that  the  perplexity  and  vexation  I  then 
felt  did  not  wake  me  at  once,  but  it  did  not. 

“  After  a  very  short  space  of  time,  finding  the  talk 
went  on  at  the  table  I  had  quitted,  and  that  I  was  fairly 
left  to  myself,  I  tried  harder  than  ever  I  had  tried  before 
to  think  of  a  Verse  or  two  ;  none  however  came,  but  when 
I  began  to  think  none  would  come,  in  a  moment.  I  seem’d 
to  have  a  line,  just  enough  to  begin  with,  come  into  my 
mind. 

“  I  took  up  the  pen,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
as  it  seem’d  to  me,  had  penn’d  the  two  following  Stanzas  : 

“  ‘  A  blessing  on  thy  crown-ed  head  ! 

My  Country’s  youthful  Queen  ; 

If  such  may  be  or  sung,  or  said, 

Amid  this  Courtly  Scene  ! 

“  *  And  if  a  Poet’s  loyal  Love 
Might  more  than  this  impart  ; 

Oh  !  may  that  blessing  from  above 
Sink  deep  into  thy  heart  !  ’ 

“  Having  written  these  two  Verses  in  the  Book,  and 
read  them  over  once  or  twice  to  satisfy  myself  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  passable,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  at  having 
so  well  got  of [f]  what  had  seemed  a  hopeless  dilemma 
did  what  the  previous  painful  perplexity  had  failed  to  do, 
and  I  woke,  glad  enough  to  find  it  was  all  a  dream  and 
nothing  more. 
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“  As  the  Verses  themselves  were,  at  the  moment, 
strongly  impressed  on  my  memory,  I  repeated  them  once 
or  twice  to  myself,  and  thinking  them,  as  in  truth  they  are, 
a  great  deal  better  than  any  I  could  have  written  with  the 
utmost  effort  and  study  awake,  under  such  circumstances, 
I  got  out  of  bed,  and  as  I  always  burn  a  light,  I  wrote  them 
in  pencil  in  the  first  leaf  of  a  Book  which  I  found  on  a 
table  where  the  light  stood. 

“  While  writing  them,  the  internal  proof  given  in  the 
two  last  lines  of  the  first  Stanza,  of  the  Scene  and  Company 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  struck  me  as  curious, 
and  the  simple  act  of  their  being  the  only  lines  of  Poetry 
I  ever  composed  asleep,  induced  me  to  preserve 
them. 

“  This  is,  [I]  think,  as  far  [as]  my  memory  enables 
me  now  to  put  it  together,  a  full,  true  and  particular 
report  of  the  dream  itself. 

“  The  Stanzas  are  still  pencill’d  as  they  were  hastily 
in  the  Book,  at  the  time,  so  about  them  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  anything  very 
extraordinary  in  a  Person  who  has  written  so  much  Verse 
when  awake,  inditing  a  Stanza  or  two  in  his  sleep  ;  but  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  ever  having  done  so  before  or  since, 
though  I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  may  have  done  so,  but 
not  waking  directly  after,  they  may  have  been  forgotten. 
It  was,  I  dare  say,  the  strong  and  vivid  impression  made 
by  the  dream  itself,  its  entire  variance  with  all  my  usual 
habits  and  associations,  and  the  fact  of  waking  instantly 
after  [I]  dreamt  that  I  wrote  the  Verses,  which 
occasion’d  the  accident  of  their  being  put  down. 

“  When  the  incident  was  quite  fresh  in  my  memory, 
as  one  rather  curious  in  itself,  I  naturally  mention’d  it, 
for  some  days  after,  to  several  persons,  whom  it  so  much 
interested  that  I  began  to  wish  I  had  kept  my  dream  to 
myself,  so  beset  was  I  for  copies  of  the  Verses  ;  luckily 
I  was  not  called  on  to  write  out  my  dream  with  each  copy, 
but  it  happen’d  just  about  the  time  that  I  was  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  about  a  Book 
he  was  then  bringing  out,  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems 
by  most  of  the  Popular  Poets  of  the  day,  published  for 
some  benevolent  purpose  by  Him,  to  which  he  had 
requested  me  to  contribute. 
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“  My  head  being  then  full  of  my  dream,  I  told  it  to 
him  at  some  length,  including  the  Verses  as  part  of  it.  It 
took  his  fancy  so  much  that,  without  asking  my  leave, 
he  put  my  letter,  Verses,  and  all  into  the  hands  of  a  friend 
of  his  at  Court,  to  show  to  the  Queen.  Happily,  however, 
the  Party  he  pitch’d  on  for  this  purpose  was  no  other  than 
his  friend,  Spring  Rice,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  as  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  more  important 
things  to  think  of  than  Poet’s  dreams  or  their  Verses  either, 
this  part  of  his  ‘  Budget  ’  was  probably  never  brought  out,  or 
at  any  rate  I  never  heard  aught  of  its  presentation  ;  and, 
truth  to  tell,  I  never  made  any  enquiry  about  it,  for 
though  the  Scene  was  to  me  an  amusing  and  not  an 
uninteresting  one  as  I  saw  it  [in]  my  dream,  I  am  not  sure 
that,  wide  awake,  I  should  come  off  half  as  well. 

“  If  this  long  account  does  not  tire  thee  to  read, 
my  eyes  and  fingers  begin  to  weary  in  scribbling  it  out,  so 
I  will  only  add  my  hope  that  thy  patience  may  out-last 
its  perusal,  and  thy  kindness  forgive  its  prolixity. 

“  Thy  affect [ionate]  f[rien]d, 

“  B.  B.” 

“  P.S. — Now  that  I  have  written  thee  out  this  long 
statement,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  sending,  except  as  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  old  fable  which  states  the 
mountain  in  labour  to  have  brought  forth  a  mouse.  I 
almost  doubt  whether  thy  interest  in  the  subject  will  hold 
out  thro’  its  perusal,  but  thou  art  not  bound  to  read 
further  than  thou  mayst  feel  inclined,  and  I  would  have 
put  it  in  less  compass  if  I  had  but  had  time  to  condense. 
I  shall  be  a  little  curious  to  know  if  thy  patience  holds 
out  thro’  this  long  infliction  on  it.” 

Joseph  J.  Green. 


Many  people  opposed  the  project  of  making  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
among  them  Elias  Hicks.  He  even  preached  against  it,  and  very  foolishly 
said,  if  the  Lord  had  intended  there  should  be  those  internal  waterways, 
He  would  have  placed  them  there,  and  there  would  have  been  a  river 
flowing  through  central  New  York.  After  he  finished  his  discourse  there 
arose  from  the  back  seats  of  the  crowded  house  a  small,  plain  man,  and 
uttered  these  words  with  great  deliberation,  “And — Jacob — dig — ged — a 
— well."  That  was  all.  No  further  argument  was  needed  ;  Elias  Hicks 
was  answered. — Mary  J.  Taber,  Just  a  few  “  Friends 1907,  p.  59. 
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In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  instead  of  following 
up  the  further  history  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  it  may  be 
well  to  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  men  who  com¬ 
posed  the  before-mentioned  meeting  at  Ryme.  At  the 
distance  of  two  centuries  later  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  as 
much  detail  as  we  should  like,  yet  we  can  glean  a  few  facts 
which  are  full  of  interest.  Some  of  those  who  were  present 
are  now  nothing  to  us  but  names,  and  our  imaginations  have 
to  fill  in  between  the  lines  in  the  endeavour  to  clothe  the 
bare  name  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  real  hard  life  of  the 
time.  Taking  one  or  two  of  whom  we  can  obtain  more 
particulars  will  help  us  with  the  rest. 

Of  these  Daniel  Taylor  and  Thomas  Bagg,  both  of 
whom  came  from  Bridport,  stand  out  rather  prominently. 

Daniel  Taylor. 

Daniel  Taylor  was  born  in  1642.  Little  is  known 
of  his  parentage  or  early  life,  except  that  he  went  to  serve 
in  a  man-of-war.  There  was  great  licence  at  that  time, 
but  young  Daniel  was  always  of  a  rather  sober  turn  of 
mind,  and  even  in  those  days  was  so  different  from  those 
about  him,  that  his  companions  jokingly  said  of  him, 
“  He’ll  be  a  Quaker  !  ”  But  at  that  time  he  had  not  met 
with  any  Friends,  although  he  was  evidently  dissatisfied 
with  the  religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  was 
searching  for  some  deeper  Truth  than  he  had  yet  found. 
At  last,  finding  himself  near  to  a  Friends’  meeting,  un¬ 
solicited  by  any  one,  he  went  to  it.  During  the  course  of 
the  meeting  an  epistle  was  read  by  a  Friend,  but  other¬ 
wise  it  was  held  in  silence.  Whether  he  was  convinced  at 
this  meeting,  or  whether  he  attended  some  time  before 
he  found  what  he  sought,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  he  was  only 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  was  “  convinced 
of  the  precious  Truth.”  His  life  soon  showed  the  power 
of  the  change  wrought  in  him.  His  trade  was  that  of  a 
tobacco  cutter,  and  prospering  in  his  business,  he 
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became  very  comfortably  off,  yet  he  realised  to  the  full 
the  responsibility  that  a  fair  share  of  earthly  goods  laid 
upon  him. 

His  friend,  Elias  Osborne,  wrote  of  him  :4 

The  Lord  gave  him  Power  to  suffer  for  his  Name  Sake,  which  he  did 
Joyfully;  to  wit,  Imprisonments  and  spoiling  of  Goods  often.  They  took 
so  often  and  so  much  from  him,  that  some  Relation  or  Neighbour,  or  both, 
desired  him  to  shut  his  Windows,  or  give  off  his  Trade,  otherwise,  he 
was,  as  they  accounted,  like  to  be  undone  ;  he  mildly  and  pleasantly 
answer’d,  “  That  if  they  did  not  take  Goods  more  or  oftner  than  they 
began,  he  was  like  to  get  it  faster  than  they  took  it  away.” 

In  1682,  when  suffering  imprisonment  for  being 
absent  from  church  one  month,  Daniel  Taylor  sent  the 
following  letter5  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  :  — 

Deare  jfreinds. 

Jn  true  &  vnfeigned  Louedoe  J  dearly  salute  you,  whome  the  Lord 
hath  visited  with  his  day  springing  from  on  high,  &  hath  made  you  willing 
to  serue  him,  &  one  another  in  that  pure  loue  wch  thinks  no  Euill  ;  & 
my  true  desire  is,  that  herein  wee  may  be  all  preserved  aboue  the  Rage 
&  Cruelty  of  this  world,  &  out  of  all  Jmmoderate  Care,  prejudice,  &  euill 
thoughts,  &  all  that  is  Contrary  to  the  Heavenly  life  ;  and  that  wee  may 
all  wittness  a  growth  in  that  life  wch  Endures  for  Ever,  that  soe  wee  may 
in  truth  be  able  to  say  What  shall  seperate  vs  from  the  Loue  of  God  ? 
Why,  neither  Tribulation,  nor  any  other  thing  ;  but  that  in  him  wee 
may  be  more  then  Conquerors,  &  that  we  may  persevere  in  well  doeing 
to  the  end,  &  then  wee  shall  obtaine  the  Crowne  Layd  vp  for  all  the 
faithfull. 

jfreinds,  the  Lord,  in  his  goodness,  hath  been  pleased  to  Bless  mee 
not  only  with  a  measure  of  his  devine  Loue,  but  also  with  a  Competency 
of  outward  things  (Jn  humility  of  heart  J  write  it),  &  hath  also  opened  my 
heart  to  doe  good  vnto  all,  but  more  especially  to  the  Houshold  of  jfaith  ; 
&  in  a  Reall  sense  of  his  mercy,  &  in  true  openness  of  heart,  J  am  made 
jfree  to  Jmpart  something  for  the  service  of  truth,  perticularly  jfifty 
pounds  wch  J  desire  my  jfreinds  &  Brethren  of  or  mens  meeting,  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  Jmproue  for  the  advantage  of  Poore  jfreinds  in  this 
County. 

jfreinds,  there  is  a  Bond  in  the  Hands  of  my  Brother,  Bagg,  of  100  ft. 
of  whch  50  ft.  is  myne,  wch  J  giue  for  the  service  aboue  mentioned.  He 
can  giue  you  a  perticular  account  of  it.  J  doe  not  doubt  but  it  is  safe, 
but  Jf  it  proue  defective  where  it  Lyes  while  J  live,  &  the  Lord  Con¬ 
tinues  mee  able,  J  will  make  it  good. 

Soe  with  my  loue  once  more,  J  rest  yor  jfreind  &  Brother, 

Danll  Taylor. 

From  Prison  in  Dorchester,  the  27th  10th,  1682. 

To  jfreinds  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Dorchester. 

4  See  Some  Remains  of  .  .  .  Daniel  Taylor ,  etc.,  London,  1715. 

5  The  original  is  attached  to  a  page  of  the  Q.M.  Minute  Book. 
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In  the  Book  of  Sufferings  his  name  appears  twenty 
times  on  account  of  various  charges. 

In  common  with  his  friends  at  Bridport  he  suffered 
very  considerably  from  persecution,  particularly  brought 
upon  them  by  one  William  Bond,  an  informer.  This  man 
lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  all  he  could  to  injure  Friends, 
and  enrich  himself  at  their  expense.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  accounts  given  in  the  Book  of  Sufferings,  to 
illustrate  that  which  the  Friends  had  to  endure  :  — 

About  this  tymeFreinds  Jn  Bridport  were  kept  out  of  theire  Meeting 
house  every  first  Day  for  a  Considerable  tyme  &  a  watchman  set  at  ye 
Dore  :  soe  they  mett  without  ye  Dore,  as  near  as  they  could  come  to  itt, 
sometymes  Jn  winde  &  Rayne  ;  alsoe,  at  Waymouth,  our  Freinds  were 
Kept  out  of  theire  Meeting  house  for  severall  weekes. 

Tb e  1 3th  Day  of  ye  6th  Mo. ,  1683,  six  freinds  of  Bridport  were  comitted 
to  ye  Goale  Jn  Bridport,  p  William  Bull  &  Tho  Hollins,  Baileiffs  of  ye  said 
Towne,  for  Meeting  togeather  to  Worshipp  God  &  waite  vpon  him  as  was 
ye  manner  of  ye  people  of  God  Jn  former  Ages.  Ye  next  Day,  they  with 
ye  other  3  had  to  ye  Towne  Hall  before  ye  Bailleiffs  aforesd,  where  also  was 
Willm  Bond,  who  haue  been  longe  an  Jnformer  against  freinds,  who  there 
Declared  Jn  open  Court,  speaking  to  friends,  “  Ye  tyme  is  come,  you  must 
Turne  or  Burne,”  &  Tho  Nossiter,  ye  Towne  Clerke,  being  Desired  by 
freinds  to  Read  ye  Warrant  of  their  Comittment  Jn  ye  Court,  refused  it, 
saying  to  them,  “You  are  not  men,  But  Doggs,”  with  more  to  that  purpose. 

A  Little  before  this  tyme,  ye  aforesaid  Bond,  with  one  of  this 
Countye  Troope,  Gott  one  of  ye  Constables,  namely  Willm  Colfox,  a  very 
Rude  man,  &  a  smith,  one  Geore  Tomson,  who  Came  to  Frds  Meeting  house, 
&  Jn  greate  Rage  &  furye  broke  Downe  ye  Dores  of  freinds  Meeting  house 
Jn  Bridport,  &  getting  Jn  Broke  all  ye  Benches  &  formes  &  other 
Conveniencyes,  with  ye  Glasse  Windows,  soe  that  they  left  not  any  part 
whole,  &  since  this  ye  aforesd  Bond,  when  hee  haue  Come  to  ye  meeting, 
haue  uttered  theise  words  following,  “  If  ye  Kinge  will  giue  mee  a 
Comission,  J  will  hange  &  quarter  you  all,”  &  pticularly  to  one  freinde, 
holding  his  Staffe  to  his  face,  hee  swore,  “  By  God  !  J  will  hange  thee.” 

The  aforesd  Willm  Bond  is  much  Given  to  Swearing,  Curseing,  & 
Blaspheameing  ye  name  of  ye  Lord  &  a  subborner  of  false  witnesses  against 
freinds.  .  .  Hee  longe  persisted  Jn  his  wickednesse  against  freinds,  & 

many  other  people  who  were  exercised  Jn  religious  worshipp,  makeing 
it  his  worke  to  hunt  after  such,  being  to  much  vphelde  by  ye  Byshopp 
of  Bristoll  who  lived  neare  him.  Hee  was  hardly  to  bee  Parralelld  for 
his  abominable  Cruelty  &  Jnsolent  behavyour,  &  as  Beastly  in  his 
discourse  that  its  a  shame  to  Modestye  to  mention  ;  hee  was,  Jn  short, 
a  Burden  to  ye  Creation,  &  his  God  was  his  Bell  ye. 

Finding  things  going  against  him,  Bond  left  Bridport, 
and  shortly  after  he  died  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
Monmouth’s  men  ;  the  Book  of  Sufferings,  after  recording 
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this,  adds,  “  Whereby  we  may  see  the  just  hand  of  God 
against  such  wicked  informers.” 

I  have  introduced  this  into  the  little  account  of  Daniel 
Taylor  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  his  position,  in  common  with  other  Friends.  He 
was  frequently  in  prison,  but  the  more  he  suffered,  the  more 
his  heart  seemed  opened  not  only  towards  his  crd,  but 
also  to  those  around  him. 

Elias  Osborne  wrote  further  of  him  :  — 

He  was  endued  with  Wisdom  from  above  to  advise  and  counsel,  and 
very  ready  to  do  it  as  Occasion  required,  being  of  an  universal  Spirit  of 
Love,  to  serve  the  Truth  and  Friends  thereof,  ready  to  do  Good  and  Com¬ 
municate  unto  all,  especially  unto  those  that  were  of  the  Houshold  of 
Faith.  He  showed  his  Faith  by  his  Works,  for  as  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  bless  him  with  outward  Substance,  his  Heart,  his  Hands,  his  House, 
his  Purse,  were  all  open  to  serve  the  Lord,  his  Truth  and  People  therewith. 

I  may,  to  the  Praise  of  God  who  made  him  so,  say  he  was  a  well  accom¬ 
plish’d  Man  ;  First,  A  good  Husband  ;  Second,  A  good  Father  ;  Third, 
A  good  Master  ;  Fourth,  A  good  Relation  (as  many  can  witness  who  are 
Partakers  of  his  Generosity)  ;  Fifth,  He  was  a  good  Neighbour,  his 
Enemies  being  Judges.  Next,  He  was  a  good  Subject;  and  that  which  made 
him  so  was,  Lastly,  his  being  a  good  Christian,  through  the  great  Love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  a  great  Lover  of  Unity  among  Brethren, 
and  if  any  thing  of  Discord  happened,  he  was  ready  to  use  his  utmost 
Endeavour  for  an  Accommodation,  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  often  to 
bless  his  Labour  of  Love  with  Success  ;  in  which  he  rejoyced. 

Elias  Osborne,  who  was  nearly  the  same  age  as  Daniel 
Taylor,  and  was  convinced  about  the  same  time  as  his 
friend,  having  received  a  gift  in  the  Ministry,  felt  himself, 
about  ten  years  after  their  first  religious  acquaintance, 
frequently  called  upon  to  travel  to  “  bear  a  publick 
Testimony  for  his  Name  and  Truth,”  and  Daniel  Taylor, 
although  feeling  that  he  had  not  himself  received  any 
public  testimony,  yet  felt  drawn  to  accompany  his  friend, 
and  together  they  went  many  hundreds  of  miles  at  one 
time  and  another  ;  Daniel  “  labouring  in  Spirit  for  his 
companion  and  helping  him  much  by  his  Presence  and 
Deportment.”  He  is  pictured  as  being  of  a  “  modest, 
free  and  pleasant  Temper,”  and  in  writing  about  him 
after  his  death,  Elias  Osborne  says  : — “  Such  was  our 
near  and  constant  Love  to  each  other  that  I  think  it  may 
be  compared  to  that  which  was  between  Jonathan  and 
David.” 
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His  wife  was  a  great  helpmeet  to  him,  entering  fully 
into  sympathy  with  him,  cheerfully  sharing  with  him 
imprisonment  and  the  spoliation  of  their  goods  as  well  as 
in  the  concerns  that  took  him  so  frequently  away  from 
home  ;  the  burden  of  the  business  falling  upon  her  in  the 
mean  time.  She  died  19th  of  Fourth  Month,  1705,  after 
a  long  and  wearisome  illness.6 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  always  anxious  to  do  that 
which  would  be  a  help  to  others,  and  he,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  Friends,  felt  that  with  all  the  distraints  and 
claims  that  were  made  upon  them  it  was  most  essential 
to  have  some  funds  available  to  assist  those  in  need. 

In  1678, one  of  their  Friends,  Joseph  Gillett,  of  Wootten, 
was  arrested.  He  had  been  tried  as  a  recusant  for  eleven 
months’  absence  from  church,  and  defended  the  suit. 
Judgment  was  given  against  him,  and  execution  against 
his  goods  levied  for  £120.  In  consequence  he  “  was 
Constrayned  to  shutt  vp  his  trade  at  home,  who  is  a 
Cloathyer,  &  kept  many  poore  people  on  worke.”  He 
was  then  imprisoned.  Such  cases  as  this,  where  a  man 
was  ruined,  gave  the  Friends  very  earnest  thought.  When, 
in  1704,  William  Scott  of  Sherborne  died,  and  left  Friends, 
in  addition  to  property  at  Sherborne,  £140,  it  was  felt 
that  the  money  would  be  best  used  by  purchasing  an 
estate  to  bring  in  an  income  every  year.  Daniel  Taylor 
was  asked  to  find  out  a  suitable  one,  and  he  bought  with 
this  Pymore  Estate,  near  Bridport.  One  or  two  other 
legacies  were  also  utilised,  and  Friends  made  up  the 
remainder  of  the  £320  for  which  it  was  purchased,  as 
they  could. 

Daniel  Taylor  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  the  Friends 
in  Bridport.  He  built  the  Meeting  House  there,  as  well  as 
the  almshouses,  and  at  his  death  left  two  estates  to 
Friends,  the  one  where  we  are  at  present,  called  Dunster, 
and  another  called  Blunshay,  or  Bluntsey. 

He  designed  these  to  be  used  as  follows  :  ‘'That  in 
the  first  place  his  almshouses  &  Friends  meeting  house  at 
Bridport  be  sufficiently  kept  in  good  repair,  &  the  expenses 
of  Friends  horses  that  travel  in  the  service  of  Truth  for 

\ 

6  Bridport  M.M.,  15  5  1705. — “And  bee  it  noted  y*  since  our  last 
meeting  dyed  our  Ancient  honest  Jfriend,  Hannah  Taylor,  wife  of  Daniel 
Taylor  of  Bridport.” 
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the  meeting  he  belonged  to  be  defrayed  ”  ;  20s.  per  annum 
were  to  be  used  for  buying  books  for  Friends  and  others,  etc. 

He  died  in  the  year  1714,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He 
appears  to  have  remained  pretty  healthy  until  near  the 
close,  as  he  attended  the  Quarterly  Meetings  with  great 
regularity  up  to  and  including  the  last  one  before  his 
death.  His  death  was  greatly  felt  by  Friends,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers,  and  one  in  whom  all  felt  they  had  a 
wise  and  sympathetic  friend  and  counsellor. 

Elizabeth  B.  Rutter. 

To  be  continued. 


of  3fo0n  &St6,  of  (poofe,  1707.' 


And  bee  it  farther  noted  yl  a  few  dayes  after  <y  last  Quarterly 
Meeting  Dyed  or  honest  seruisable  jfriend,  John  Ellis,  of  Poole,  by  Trade 
a  Cooper  .  .  .  who  after  pretty  many  years  Conuincement  y*  Lord 

was  pleased  to  call  him  forth  into  ye  work  of  ye  ministry,  in  wch  hee 
faithfully  Laboured  for  ye  space  of  about  io  or  12  years,  often  vissitting 
ye  meetings  of  jfriends  both  in  this  County  &  ye  Countyes  adjacent, 
whose  labour  of  loue  was  generally  well  accepted  by  or  jfriends  amongst 
whome  hee  Trauilled,  And  being  out  off  a  Jurnye,  as  hee  was  Returneing 
home  abt  10  or  12  miles  from  his  habitation,  hee  was  taken  sick,  of  wch 
sickness  hee  Dyed  ;  &  a  little  before  his  departure  hee  gaue  a  good 
account  how  it  was  with  him,  saying  to  his  wife  y‘  it  was  hid  from  him 
where  y1  would  bee  ye  tyme  of  his  Death  or  not,  withall  ading,  “  But  if 
this  is  my  Tyme  Jam  Readye,  there  being  nothing  layd  to  my  Charge,” 
hee  haueing  a  sure  foundation  wch  was  a  liueing  &  good  Testimony 
from  a  Dyeing  man.  And  oh  y‘  those  of  vs  that  are  left  behind  may 
haue  good  Cause  to  leave  ye  like  Testimony  behind  vs,  when  wee  come 
upon  or  Dyeing  Beds  &  Rowleing  Pellows  is  what  Js  sencearly  desired. 
His  Boddy  was  decently  Jntered  amongst  his  jfriends  in  there  Buriall 
ground  at  Poole,  ye  4th  2d  m°,  1707. 

1  Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  Dorset  Q.M.,  25th  of  Fourth  Month, 
1707.  For  John  Ellis,  see  Piety  Promoted. 


Shall  I  speak  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  that  without  Offence, 
there  has  been  Ruin’d,  since  the  late  King’s  Restoration,  above  Fifteen 
Thousand  families,  and  more  then  Five  Thousand  Persons  Dead  under 
Bonds  for  matter  of  meer  Conscience  to  God. 

Wm.  Penn  :  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  etc.,  1687,  p.  57. 
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It  seems  curious  that  whilst  so  much  has  been  written 
respecting  Hannah  Lightfoot  and  George  III.,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  (or  if  there  has  been  it  is  many  years  since) 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Society  of  Friends  could  throw 
any  light  on  the  question.  After  the  notorious  trial 
which  took  place  in  1866  (see  the  Annual  Register  of  1866), 1 
in  which  forged  documents  purporting  to  be  certificates 
of  their  marriage  were  produced,  the  subject  went  to 
sleep  for  some  years.  As  it  has  again  come  to  the  front 
not  only  in  these  pages,2  but  also  in  other  publications,3 
the  Friends’  Historical  Society  has  had  reproduced,  at 
the  expense  of  one  of  its  members,  such  contemporaneous 
information  as  it  possesses,  consisting  of  four  pages 
of  the  Minute  Book  of  the  old  Westminster  Monthly 
Meeting  containing  references  to  the  disownment  of 
Hannah  Lightfoot.  These  interesting  reproductions  are 
published  by  special  permission  of  Westminster  and 
Longford  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  subject  was  first  brought  before  the  Monthly 
Meeting4  early  in  1755  (see  first  reproduction).  At 
the  following  meeting  the  Friends  under  appointment 
were  “  Con1  to  Visit  Hannah  Lightfoot  &  make  report.” 
In  Third  Month,  the  subject  was  minuted  as  continued, 
also  in  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Months.  In 
Ninth  Month  a  short  report  appears  (see  second 
reproduction).  Tenth  Month’s  meeting  continued  the 
appointment,  as  also  Eleventh  Month.  The  next  meeting 
desired  the  Friends  appointed  “  to  acquaint  her  that 
this  Meetn§  Intends  to  give  forth  a  Testimony  of  Denial 
against  her.”  In  First  Month,  1756,  it  was  stated  that 
she  could  not  be  found  (see  third  reproduction)  ;  next 

1  Pp.  223-259.  Rynes  and  Rynes  v.  Attorney  General. 

2  See  The  Journal,  iv.  159  ;  v.  54. 

3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  June,  1907;  Melville’s  Farmer  George’, 
Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  15,  and  April  4,  1908. 

4  The  first  reproduction  refers  to  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  William 
Beck  states,  “  At  one  Monthly  Meeting  in  each  quarter,  all  business, 
except  that  connected  with  marriage  and  other  urgent  affairs,  was  post¬ 
poned,  and  a  special  character  given  to  the  proceedings.”  {London 
Friends'  Meetings,  pp.  186,  205,  227,252,292.)  Evidently  the  Lightfoot 
defection  was  a  matter  of  urgency. 

Vol.  v. — 42. 
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month  the  subject  was  continued  ;  and  in  Third  Month 
the  minute  of  denial  appeared  (see  fourth  reproduction). 
In  Fourth  Month  the  final  minute  on  the  subject  ran  : — 
“  Nath1  Might  reports  he  delivrd  a  Testimony  of  Denial 
against  Hannah  Lightfoot  to  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting.” 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting  (a  committee 
of  London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting),  held  on 
the  23rd  of  Third  Month,  1756,  the  minute  of  denial 
was  handed  in  by  James  Marshman.  In  Seventh  Month, 
we  read,  “  The  Dispersing  the  Testimony  from  West¬ 
minster  Monthly  Meeting  against  Hannah  Lightfoot 
being  under  our  consideration,  Benja  Bourne  is  orderd 
to  send  a  Copy  thereof  to  each  of  the  other  five  Monthly 
Meetings.” 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Friends’  Registers  of  Births 
show  that  Hannah  Lightfoot  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
Eighth  Month  (October),  1730,  daughter  of  Matthew  and 
Mary  Lightfoot,  of  St.  John’s,  Wapping.5 

The  information  contained  in  the  Minutes  shows  : — 

1.  That  she  was  married  by  a  Priest  (this  probably 
means  Church  of  England),  in  1754. 

2.  That  she,  however,  had  gone  away  and  could  not 
be  spoken  with. 

3.  That  her  mother  was  not  fully  satisfied  she  was 
separated  from  her  husband. 

But  there  is  no  allusion  in  any  way  as  to  who  her 
husband  was. 


<£?&t(ore'  Qtofe. 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  illustrations  to  be 
included  in  the  forthcoming  Supplement,  “  Dr.  Pole  and 
his  Drawings,”  it  has  been  decided  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  Supplement  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  (one  dollar 
fifteen  cents)  on  publication.  The  subscription  price  of 
three  shillings  (seventy-five  cents)  remains  as  before  ; 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  price  should 
forward  their  orders  at  once  to  Norman  Penney,  Devon¬ 
shire  House,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  American 
Agents  of  the  Society. 

s  It  will  be  observed  that  she  was  eight  years  older  than  George  III. 


$ecor5>0  rcepehtttg  ^o!5n  an5  QTlargarct  JSjmarn 
tit  45ngfand  ati5  QUarpCand. 


John  Lynam,  of  the  parish  of  Pentrich,  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  joined  the  Friends  soon  after  their  rise,  and  early 
became  a  sharer  in  their  persecutions.  In  1661,  he  was 
in  Derby  prison  for  some  months  for  refusing  to  pay 
tithes  to  Peter  Coates,  priest  of  South  Wingfield,  and  in 
1663  he  suffered  a  distraint  for  the  same  cause.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  also  brought  him  under  the  law  ;  in 
1675,  he  was  fined  for  being  at  a  meeting  at  Thomas 
Holland’s  in  Heanor,  and  in  the  next  year  he  had  goods 
taken  from  him,  value  £6  10s.,  because  he  was  present 
at  the  burial  of  the  wife  of  Samuel  Roe,  in  the  parish  of 
Ilkeston.  (The  total  distraints  on  account  of  this  burial 
amounted  to  £51  10s.) 

About  the  year  1670,  John  Lynam  married  Margaret 
Ridge,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  or  minister 
of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.  Prior  to  her  marriage,  Margaret’s 
gospel  labours  had  been  considerable,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain.  Various  addresses  and  letters  of  hers, 
written  before  and  after  marriage,  are  extant.1 

The  date  of  the  removal  of  John  and  Margaret 
Lynam  to  America  does  not  yet  appear,  but  we  know 
from  the  letters  which  follow  that  they  were  in  Maryland 
in  1682,  and  from  Myers’s  Quaker  Arrivals  in  Philadelphia, 
1682-1750,  that  they  removed  from  “  Ann  Arundal 
County  in  Province  of  Maryland,”  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
1691.  We  cannot  at  present  explain  the  circumstances 
which  brought  these  Friends  into  the  position  described 
in  the  Maryland  epistles,  but,  apparently,  they  changed 
their  views  later,  and,  we  presume,  died  in  harmony 
with  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Margaret  died  in  Twelfth 
Month,  1697,  and  her  husband  two  months  later.2 

1  In  D.,  and  also  in  the  Ridgeway  Library,  in  Philadelphia. 

*  For  further  particulars  of  these  Friends,  see  The  Friend  (Phila.), 
vol.  17  (1844),  p.  317  ;  Besse’s  Sufferings,  i.  138,  139,  143,  where  there  is 
also  a  mention  of  a  Thomas  Lynam,  of  Pilsley,  Derbyshire  ;  The 
Westonian,  vol.  13  (1907),  p.  184;  Margaret  Lynam,  by  Thomas 
Davidson,  1901. 
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South  River  in  Maryland,  the  24th  of  the  first 
month,  1682. 3 

Deare  friend,  Margret  Fox. 

Wee  haue  atrue  sence  that  thy  Soul  and 
heart  Breaths  to  god  and  that  thy  prayers  are  to  god 
allmighty  for  us  one  this  side  the  sea  that  wee  all  maight 
growe  up  to  geather  in  the  truth. 

Truely  ther  is  nothing  more  waightyly  upon  our  Spirits 
sence  the  day  wee  cam  on  this  side  the  sea  then  that  in 
our  whole  conuersation  wee  may  bee  Blemles  ;  and  Blessed 
bee  the  Lord  for  hee  hath  keept  us,  soe  that  Jnniquity  non 
can  justly  Charg  us  with.  And  as  to  the  good  order  as- 
tablished  and  keept  by  all  that  feare  the  Lord  in  all  our 
mens  and  womens  meetings,  wee  haue  not  acted  contrery 
to  itt.  .  .  .  In  this  one  uery  waighty  thing  desire 

your  carr  that  non  com  on  this  side  the  sea  as  in  the 
publacke  Sarues  of  truth  but  such  as  are  wel  aproued  of  by 
you  and  known  to  you  to  be  sesoned  with  gods  power, 
for  the  hurt  that  is  done  here  throug  such  haue  consarned 
them  selus  in  the  afferes  of  truth  ...  is  more  then 
any  can  bee  sencybel  of. 

Truely,  deare  freinds,  its  contrary  to  our  minds  to 
write  any  thing  in  this  kinde  to  you,  at  such  adistances, 
But  the  waight  Beeing  soe  heaue  of  us  .  .  .  therfore 

to  you  wee  this  write,  and  it  is  not  only  up  on  our  own 
accounts,  but  ther  is  a  suffering  upon  the  spirits  of  many 
tender  friends.  .  .  *  . 

Wee  haue  receiued  thy  Letter  with  thy  daughter, 
Sarah,  but  not  untel  the  tenth  month  of  this  yeare.4 

From  your  deare  freinds,  John  &  Margret  Lynam. 

Edward  Sarson. 

This  J  writ  before  J  knew  of  my 
husbands  coming  to  England. 

3  This  letter  occupies  three  folio  pages,  but  gives  little  of  historical 
interest.  When  read  in  the  light  of  the  following  letters  from  Maryland, 
one  of  them  written  three  months  later,  it  sounds  like  a  defence  of  the 
position  the  writers  had  taken  up,  in  opposition  to  other  well-known 
Friends.  It  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  Margaret  Fox  to  decide 
on  which  side  of  the  controversy  to  place  the  weight  of  her  influence. 

The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  original  in  D.  (Spence  MSS. 
iii.  182.) 

4  The  above  letter  was  written  on  the  last  day  of  1682. 
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An  Epistle  from  the  Halfe  Years  Meet  in  Maryland, 
dated  the  18th  4th  mo.,  1683  : — 5 
Dear  Geo  :  Fox, 

Whome  we  dearly  Love  &  esteeme  in  the  Bessed  Truth 
and  Love  of  God  which  is  Uniuersal.  Our  half  Years  Meet 
in  the  third  m°  last  haveing  a  Sense  of  the  Care  that  is 
laid  upon  thee  for  the  Churches  Wellfare,  they  did  appoint 
us  to  give  thee  and  Friends  at  London  An  Acct°  of  the 
Affaires  of  Truth  in  this  Province ;  but  we,  finding  the 
Ships  gone  out  of  this  Province,  soe  that  sending  is  very 
difficult,  at  this  time,  shall  not  Enlarge,  as  other  waies 
we  might  have  done.  Soe  Care  may  for  the  future  be  taken 
Yearly  from  our  half  Years  Meeting  in  the  8th  mo  to  give 
thee  full  acc1  of  Truths  Concernes  amongst  us. 

At  present  Truth  prospers  in  this  Province,  and 
Friends  that  abide  in  the  Truth  are  Strong  and  Valiant 
for  God  and  the  honour  of  his  Truth  :  but  the  old  Ad¬ 
versary  of  the  Truth  by  his  Wicked  Instruments  is  not 
wanting  to  disturb  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Jsrael, 
of  which  John  Lynam  and  his  Wife,  Ed  :  Serson,6  and  some 
other  bad  and  disorderly  Spirits  that  is  Joyned  with  them, 
are  Cheef  disturbers  of  Truth’s  prosperity  amongst  us,  by 
their  ungodly  Carriage  a  mongst  us,  especially  of  late  time, 
goeing  on  more  Violent  in  their  Rending,  Dividing, 
Seperate  Spirit,  doe  keep  amongst  them  at  Lynams  House 
a  seperate  Meeting,  in  opposition  to  the  Body  of  Friends, 
to  the  great  greife  of  the  honest  harted  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  Friends,  from  time  to#time,  have  Traviled  much 
for  them,  and  in  great  Love  and  Tenderness  dealt  with 
them,  to  bring  them  to  a  sight  of  their  daingerous  Con¬ 
dition,  it  hath  not  taken  effect  with  them,  but  they  have 
gone  on  farther  to  Abuse  the  Meetings  Messengers  sent 
to  them,  and  at  Last,  in  open  and  Reproachfull  manner, 
John  Lynam  stands  up,  about  the  Midle  time  of  a  Publique 
half  Years  Meeting  and  day  of  Worship,  and  Reads  a 
Wicked  ungodly  paper  over  the  heads  of  Friends,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  Worlds  People,  then  present  in  that  Assem¬ 
bly.  A  Copy  of  that  paper  we  cannot  as  yet  send  thee, 

5  From  a  copy  in  D.  ( Epistles  Received,  vol.  i.,  p.  i.) 

6  Edward  Searson  was  a  fellow-sufferer  in  Old  England.  He 
belonged  to  the  same  parish  as  John  Lynam.  See  Besse  ;  and  MS. 
Sufferings  of  Friends  in  Derbyshire,  preserved  locally. 
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because  we  cannot  yet  get  it,  but  we  have  here  sent  thee 
a  paper,  drawne  up  and  signed  by  our  half  Years  Meeting 
against  John  Lynam.  As  for  Edward  Serson,  Friends  have 
taken  great  pains  with  him  upon  severall  accts,  and  alsoe 
that  Concerning  his  Wife  and  that  Acc*  given  by  her  in 
England  Concerning  him  and  Lynams  Wife,  but  can  gett 
no  satisfaction  from  neither  of  them  Allthough  they  did 
(one)  promise  very  faier. 

Jnclosed  is  a  Certificate  for  Mary  Serson  which  we 
desire  may  be  sent  to  her.  Alsoe  we  send  thee  a  paper 
drawne  up  against  one  Stephen  Keddy  that  some  times  did 
Minister  in  this  Province  but  have  by  his  Careless  walking 
Dishonoured  the  Truth,  and  is  now  fallen  in  with  the 
disorderly  separate  Spirits. 

As  for  Thomas  Huchenson,  he  is  quite  gone  into  the 
World’s  spirit  and  hath  greatly  greived  Friends  ;  but 
having  writ  to  thee  concerning  him  by  a  former  Date  ;  we 
shall  say  noe  more  of  him  at  present. 

Another  evil  Jnstrument  is  Thomas  Thurston,7  who  is 
come  againe  into  this  Province,  a  very  wrong  Spirited 
Man,  who  have  made  it  some  of  his  work  to  abuse  and 
belye  Freinds,  as  thee  may  see  by  ye  Copy  of  a  Letter  that 
was  sent  to  him,  which  is  here  Jnclosed. 

Soe,  Dear  G.  F.,  we  are  greatly  bound  to  Returne 
praise  to  God,  for  ail  these  things  works  for  good  to  those 
that  truly  fear  him;  for  the  Lord  thereby  have  manifested 
this  devouring  Woulf-like  Spirit  that  for  some  time  lay  hid 
from  some  simple  hearted  Friends  under  a  Lamb-like 
Covering.  Soe  now  the  Lord  have  pulled  off  their  false 
Covering,  and  they  appear  to  be  what  they  are  ;  soe  not 
able  to  devour  and  spoile  the  weake,  feeble,  and  hinder- 
most  of  the  Flock,  as  some  time  they  did,  to  the- great  greef, 
Exercise,  and  Travil  of  many  who  saw  the  Devourer  in 
his  false  Covering.  And  we  are  greatly  sensible  that  these 
things  are  of  great  service,  and  have  bound  and  Knitt 
the  Hearts  of  Friends  togeather  in  the  Bond  of  True 
Unity,  even  as  one  Man. 

A  heavenly  time  and  great  Service  we  had  at  our  half 
Years  Mens  Meeting  in  the  third  month  last,  which  Con¬ 
tinued  three  dayes  ;  the  Lord  Crowned  our  Meeting  with 
his  heavenly  presens  which  Bound  and  Chained  down  the 

7  For  Thomas  Thurston  see  F.P.T.,  p.  109. 
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Enemies  power  (which  was  felt  to  be  great  at  that  time), 
soe  that  allthough  he  had  made  what  strength  he  could, 
by  his  wicked  unruly  Jnstruments,  tospoile,  Destroy,  and 
Devour  Even  in  our  Assembly,  the  Power  of  God  they 
perceived  to  be  amongst  us  in  a  Mighty  Measure,  soe  that 
Shame  and  Confusion  Couered  their  Jf aces  and  many  Y oung 
and  tender  Freinds  was  thereby  greatly  strength’ned,  the 
Lord  haveing  evidently  owned  our  Proceedings,  for  which 
we  Retourne  Glory  and  Praise  to  God  forever.  Amen. 

Here  is  many  Friends  of  this  Province  that  find  a 
Concerne  laid  upon  them  to  Vissit  the  Seed  of  God  in 
Carolina,  for  we  understand  that  the  spoiler  makes  Havock 
of  the  Flock  there  ;  Dan1  Acres,  and  one  Rob1  Willson  and 
Ann  his  wife,  very  bad  spirited  people  (that  have  disturbed 
the  Peace  of  the  Churches  in  divers  places),  are  gotten  to 
them  parts  and  some  other  bad  Spirits  Joined  with  them, 
soe  here  is  many  weighty  Friends  Jntended  down  there  on 
that  service  ;  and  may  Vissit  Virginia  and  Accamack,  and 
then  we  may  give  thee  an  Acc1  how  things  are  on  Truths 
Acc1  in  those  places. 

Our  very  dear  Love  to  thy  Wife  ;  soe  with  our  dear 
Love  to  A:  P:  W:  G:  and  G:  W:8  and  all  the  faithfull,  We 
Remaine  thy  Friends  in  our  measure  of  that  Glorious 
unering  Truth  which  the  Lord  hath  Manifested  to  us. 


WM  Richardson. 
WM  Berry. 


We  Desire  thee  to  seale 
and  send  the  Jnclosed  to 
Ellis  Hooks. 


Richard  Johns. 
Thomas  Tayler. 


Maryland,  the  13th  2d  m°,  1685.9 

Dearly  Beloued  freinds,  Geo:  Jfox,  Alexandr  Parker 
&  Geo  :  Whitehead,  whome  wee  dearly  loue  in  the  Eter- 
nall  truth  &  word  of  Life,  wch  haue  apeared  in  this  our 
age  &  time,  Euen  in  these  Remote  parts  ;  &  now,  Deare 
freinds,  Bretheren  &  Elders  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  wee 
being  apoynted  by  our  yearly  meeting  to  giue  accoumpt 
of  the  State  of  truths  Concenes  in  this  Prouince - 

8  Probably  intended  for  Alexander  Parker,  William  Gibson,  and 
George  Whitehead. 

9  From  the  original  in  D.  (Port.  16.  29  ) 
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Wee  giue  you  to  vnderstand  y*  from  our  Deare 
freind,  G  Jf,  wee  Reed  a  letter,  Dated  Kingston  the 
27th  8th  mo  1683,  as  alsoe  some  Jnclosed  Epistles,  wth 
which  wee  were  greatly  Refreshed  &  Comforted,  as  alsoe 
another  letter,  dated  Winsmere  [Winchmore]  Hill,  ye  5* 
2d  m°,  1684,  together  wth  the  Jnclosed  papers  wch 
Came  from  Jn°.  &  Margrett  Lynam  &  the  Rest  of  y* 
Seperate  Company,  who  Still  Remaine  and  goes  on  in  y* 
Rending  Seperate  Spirritt  ;  &  although  according  to 

G  Jfs  aduice  freinds  did  againe  Vissitt  them  to  put  them 
in  minde  of  G  Jfs  aduice  in  his  letter  to  them,  Viz  :  to 
Condemne  what  was  amiss,  &  Come  downe  to  ye  meek  & 
Quiett  Spirritt  in  wch  freinds  Could  Receiue  them,  they 
did  altogether,  as  they  haue  formerly,  Reiect  the  Councell 
of  freinds.  Seuerall  trauilling  freinds  haue  alsoe  from 
time  to  time  laboured  with  them,  amongst  wch  Deare 
Wm  Stockdall10  was  the  last,  who  Prouidentially  was 
Cast  amongst  us  (and  by  whome  wee  had  the  Sorrowfull 
tidings  of  the  Death  of  our  Dearely  beloued  freind  & 
faithfull  Seru4  of  the  Church,  Wm  Gibson).  Wee  here 
Jnclosed  Send  a  Coppy  of  Wm  Stockdalls  letter  to  them, 
and  as  farr  as  wee  finde,  freinds  are  pretty  Cleare  of  them, 
and  the  Judgm1  of  truth  Justly  Stands  upon  them. 

And  as  answer  to  all  theire  Bundle  &  Packetts  of 
lies,  sent  to  G  Jf,  Racked  up  ag4  freinds  in  this  Prouince, 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  of  truth  in  it  all,  &  not  worth  the 
answering  in  more  particular  manner  or  farther  troubling 
G  Jf  :  &  freinds  about,  of  wch  many  worthy  Sound  trauil¬ 
ling  freinds  haue  bin  wittnesses  off  :  wee  need  Say  noe 
more  but  Referr  you  to  Deare  Wm  Penn,  Roger  Long- 
worth11,  Christopher  Taylor  &  Wm  Stockdall. 

10  According  to  The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  27  (1854),  p.  294,  William 
Stockdale  was  of  Scotland  and  later  of  Ireland,  whence,  in  1687,  he 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1693.  In  1683,  he  wrote 
A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Sufferings  of  Quakers  in  Ireland. 

11  Of  Roger  Longworth's  life  and  labours  we  have  a  short  account 
from  his  friends,  William  Yardley  and  Phineas  Pemberton  (Phila. 
Memorials,  1824,  p.  11).  He  was  born  at  Longworth,  Bolton,  Lancs., 
c.  1630.  In  pursuit  of  his  labours  as  a  Minister,  he  “  passed  six  times 
through  Holland,  also  part  of  Germany,  five  times  through  Ireland,  once 
through  part  of  Scotland,  twice  at  Barbadoes,  once  through  New  England 
and  Virginia,  twice  in  Maryland  and  the  Jerseys,  and  twice  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  having  travelled  by  land  above  20,000  miles  and  by  water  not 
much  less."  He  died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1687. 

Manuscript  records  in  D.,  including  original  letters  from  him,  refer 
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As  for  Tho  :  Hutchenson,  wee  understand  hee  haue 
lately  bin  Vissitted  wth  a  sore  fitt  of  Sicknesse.  Soe 
terrour  of  Concience  &  Judgmts  took  hold  of  him,  wch 
brought  him  uery  low,  Soe  y4  hee  Could  not  haue  peace 
but  was  Constrained  to  giue  forth  a  paper  to  Condeme 
his  out  Runings  &  Cleare  the  truth. 

As  for  Sam11  Newton  in  Virginia,  Care  haue  bin  taken 
about  him,  &  freinds  haue  Dealt  wth  him,  a  farther  accr 
wherof  our  Dre  freind,  Roger  Longworth,  Can  giue  you. 

Our  deare  freind,  Tho :  Euerden,12  is  now  gone  upon 
Seruice  to  Virginia  and  Cariolina  to  Vissitt  the  Seed  of 
god  in  those  parts,  for  there  is  great  need,  the  Spoyler 
haue  bin  at  work  wth  his  Jnstrumts.  Soe  wee  Cannot  giue 
you  a  more  particular  accoumpt  untill  he  Retourne  from 
those  parts. 

What  Deare  G  jf  :  writt  Concering  Margrett  Hollon13 
freinds  haue  Comunicated  it  to  her  &  dealt  wth  her  in 
much  loue,  but  Shee  Still  Remaines  in  yt  wcb  is  a  greife  to 
the  Spirritt  of  truth. 

Tho  :  Thurston  is  in  Maryland  but  Comes  not  amongst 
freinds,  and  as  for  Stephen  Caddy14  hee  is  quite  nought. 

By  ours  to  you  in  1684,  wee  writt  Something  of  our 
giueing  you  accr  of  our  Sufferings  in  this  Prouince,  Butt 
the  death  of  Seuerall  of  our  freinds,  &  the  distance  by 
water  betweene  freinds  of  these  parts,  is  yfc  wch  haue 
put  a  stop  at  present  to  the  giueing  you  a  full  accr  of 
freinds  Sufferings  a§  wee  did  &  doe  Jntend.  Here  haue 
bin  Some  freinds  goods  latley  taken  away  for  denying  to 
Beare  Armes,  but  our  meetings  are  Peaceable. 

And  now,  Dear/i  freinds,  wee  alsoe  giue  you  to 
Vnderstand  yt  wee  Reed  from  Mark  Swanner  6  french 
Books  sent  for  the  french  at  Carolinia,  p  G  Jf  :  of  wch  wee 
haue  taken  Care  about.  Wee  alsoe  Reed  this  yeare  a 

to  his  services  in  London  1682/3,  West  Indies  1684,  Amsterdam  1685, 
Barbadoes  1686.  An  account  of  his  death  is  also  extant  in  D.  See  The 
Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  27  (1854),  pp.  148,  156. 

12  Thomas  Everden  (Evernden)  was  a  Kentish  Friend  who  emigrated 
to  Maryland  after  1682,  and  died  there  in  1710.  See  The  Friend  (Phila.), 
vol.  28  (1854),  pp.  109,  1 17  ;  F.P.T.,  p.  143  ;  Piety  Promoted. 

13  Margaret  Holland  is  referred  to  in  The  Journal,  iii.  21. 

*4  Stephen  Keddy  emigrated  to  Maryland  from  Yorkshire  in  1681. 
See  J.  W.  Rowntree’s  lectures  on  The  Rise  of  Quakerism  in  Yorkshire. 
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pcell  of  freinds  Bookes15  Directed  to  Wm  Richardson,  But 
from  whome  they  Came,  or  to  whome  wee  must  Retourne 
pay,  wee  know  not,  haueing  not  Reed  one  line  from  any 
person  about  them.  Also  from  Mark  Swanner  wee  Recd 
the  Sheets  of  the  yearly  meetings  Proceedings,  Dated  in 
London  the  19th  &  20th  of  the  3d  m°,  1684,  wch  was  Read 
at  our  Quarterly  meeting  ;  a  deep  Sence  of  wch  (Viz  : 
the  Nessessities  of  poore  Suffering  freinds  and  Captiues) 
was  upon  the  mindes  of  freinds,  Soe  yl  a  Collection  was 
apoynted  by  Each  Respectiue  meeting  on  the  Westerne 
Side  of  the  Bay,  wch  was  accordingly  made  &  amounted 
to  33u  2s  o6d,  wch  wee  haue  ordered  into  the  hand  of  Sam11 
Groome  to  Receiue,  and  haue  ordered  him  to  pay  it  into  the 
hands  of  those  freinds  apoynted  by  the  yearly  meeting 
in  London  to  Receiue  the  Same.  Ouer  Quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  likewise  did  take  Care  to  accquaint  our  freinds  of  the 
Easterne  Side  of  the  Bay,  who,  wee  understand,  haue 
taken  Care  in  y*  Concerne  ;  &  wee  Expect  y1  freinds  from 
the  Easterne  shore  will  alsoe  giue  acc*  of  theire  Collections 
to  freinds  in  London  ;  &  wee  doubt  not  but  yl  our  Small 
mite  will  be  accepted  in  as  tender  Bowells  as  our  poore 
freinds  Administered  the  Same  out  of  our  small  Abillities. 

This  may  alsoe  Jnforme  you  yt  our  deare  freinds, 
Tho  :  Tayler  &  his  wife,  are  boath  taken  away  by  death, 
to  the  greife  of  maney,  a  very  Seruicable  man  for  the 
truth  in  his  day  ;  alsoe  Bryan  Omelia  &  Divers  other 
freinds,  Seruicable  men  in  theire  places,  taken  away 
by  death. 

Soe  yl  Sometimes  the  affaires  of  truth  Seemes  to  looke 
very  low  in  this  Prouince  ;  Eminent,  Honourable  men 
&  women  taken  away  by  death,  but  there  is  few  like  them 
Rises  up.  God  almighty  Preserue  the  Remnant  yett 
Remaineing,  and  Raise  up  Jnstrumts  fitted  for  his  purpose 
to  Carry  on  his  work,  for  it  will  Prosper  And  truly, 
deare  freinds,  wee  Can  Say,  and  y*  from  a  liueing  Sence  of 
gods  loue  and  mercyes  to  us  in  these  Remote  parts,  y‘ 
the  lord  haue  not  bin  wanting  to  us  but  haue  wounder- 
fulty  appeared  in  mighty  manner  many  a  time,  Soe  that 
hard  things  haue  bin  made  Easy  and  Streight  things 
haue  bin  made  pleasant,  &  the  mighty  and  lofty  haue  bin 
bowed  &  brought  uery  low,  and  wee  haue  noe  Cause  to 

15  See  “  Friends’  Libraries  in  Maryland,”  in  The  Journal,  ii.  130  fL 
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doubt  but  y*  the  lords  work  will  goe  forward  in  this  place 
&  hee  will  bring  his  Euerlasting  purpose  to  pass. 

Our  yearly  meeting  in  the  8th  m°  Last,  wch  Continued 
5  dayes,  was  held  in  great  power,  peace,  and  loue,  not 
Soe  much  as  one  Contradictious  Spirritt  appeared.  A 
heavenly  time,  the  liueing,  heart  Breaking  Presents  of 
god  Broak  in  upon  us,  and  Crowned  our  holly  assembley 
to  the  great  Comfort  &  Joy  of  all  y1  loued  the  Blessed 
truth. 

Deare  Christopher  Tayler  and  Seuerall  wth  him  from 
Penn  Siluania,  as  alsoe  Deare  Roger  Langworth,  was  at 
our  Said  meeting,  &  great  Comfort  &  Satisfaction  was 
accknowledged  by  them.  The  testimoney  wch  they  left 
behinde  them  was  y1  god  was  with  us,  &  his  liueing  pres¬ 
ents  they  had  liueingly  felt  to  be  amongst  us. 

Soe,  deare  freinds,  haueing  nothing  more  to  add  at 
present  but  our  uery  deare  loue  to  the  Seed  of  God  in 
wch  you  are  truly  honourable  to  us,  who  are  your  truly 
loueing  freinds  and  Bretheren  in  our  measure  of  the 
Blessed  truth. 


Addressed:  To  Geo:  Jfox,  theise. 


(£oad  ^§c$oof. 


In  Beauties  of  London  and  Middlesex,  1815,  we  read  : — It  is  sufficient 
to  have  mentioned  that  this  belongs  to  and  is  occupied  by  Quakers  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  most  perfect  cleanliness, 
order,  and  decorum.  ...  It  may  truly  be  said  of  these  people,  who 
appear  like  a  distinct  race  of  mortals  when  compared  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  “  whatsoever  their  hands  find  to  do,  they  literally  do  it 
with  all  their  might.” 


[From  a  manuscript  among  the  papers  of  the  late  William  Beck.] 


Q?tc|Sat:d  £u6$am,  of  QBtcftereiaffe,  QJeoman. 


The  following  facts  relating  to  this  Friend  have  been 
taken,  principally,  from  the  privately  printed  Memorials 
of  the  Families  of  Cropper,  Cubham  and  Wolsey,  of 
Bickerstaffe,  and  of  Winstanley,  of  Winstanley,  collected 
by  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  and  printed  in  1864. 1 

“  Richard  Cubham2  was  a  man  of  weight  and  conse¬ 
quence  in  his  neighbourhood,  seeking  to  do  that  which 
was  just  and  equal.  A  very  substantial  personage  he  was, 
though  at  the  close  of  his  life  only  holding  his  farm  of 
sixty-one  acres  under  Sir  Thomas  Stanley3  on  a  lease 
of  three  lives — a  man  of  a  very  strong  will,  and  very  intent 
on  having  his  own  way,  though  all  the  Friends,  and  all  the 
world  besides,  were  opposed  to  him.  Who  his  ancestors4 
were  we  do  not  know,  and  as  he  left  no  son,  his  name  has 
disappeared  with  him.” 

Two  long  accounts  of  the  persecutions  which  early 
befell  this  worthy  Friend  are  to  be  found  in  Friends’  local 
records,  and  Joseph  Besse,  in  his  Sufferings,  gives  others. 
The  second  of  the  local  records  is  dated  1658,  and  refers 
to  an  encounter  with  “  Priest  Bell,”  who  was  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Huyton,  Lancashire.  An  ancient  document, 
also  recording  this  event,  is  preserved  in  D.5  ;  from  this 
we  give  the  following  extracts  :  — 

Upon  the  3th  day  of  the  12th  mounth :  called  jfebruary  : 

Theire  was  att  one  Peeter  Lafords  of  Hyton  a  meetinge  of  trends  to 
waite  vpon  the  lord,  they  beinge  their  meet  in  the  feare  of  the  lord  to 

1  A  copy  of  this  book  was  presented  to  D.,  in  1907,  by  the  late 
Thomas  Cropper  Ryley,  of  Liverpool.  For  other  particulars  respecting 
Richard  Cubham,  see  The  Journal,  ii.  99  ;  The  Journal  of  George  Fox , 
i.  381;  ii.  26,  35. 

2  “  The  name  is  spelt  Cobham  in  two  or  three  legal  documents, 
Cubban  in  the  Friends’  books,  and  Cubham  in  Besse’s  Sufferings .” 

3  “Ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Derby.” 

4  “  Dr.  Kenrick,  of  Warrington,  thinks  it  probable  that  Richard 
Cobham  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Cobhams  of  Kent.” 

s  Swarthmore  MSS.,  iv.  42. 
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vvaite  vpon  his  name.  J,  the  said  Rich  :  Cubham  beinge  moved  of  the 
lord,  and  in  obedience  therevnto,  went  into  the  sinogoge  of  Hyton,  and 
one  more  of  our  frindes  came  after  mee,  where  wee  stood  in  the  assembly 
before  Priest  Bell  verie  peacably  and  quietlie,  and  nether  lifted  vp  tongue 
nor  hand  against  anie  their  present,  wch  all  their  present  can  wittnesse ; 
and  the  said  Priest  Bell  ceased  and  called  Jmediatlie  for  officers  to  take 
away  those  misordered  or  vnreverent  men,  vpon  which  wordes  they 
fourtwith  came  and  violentlie  haled  vs  out  their  sinogoge  and  fourthwth 
to  the  stockes,  where  wee  sate  as  evell  doers  to  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
where  vpon  theweeke  jf  oil  owing,  for  the  truth  sake,  J  was  constrayned  to 
write  a  paper  to  cleare  the  truth  from  evell  espertions  that  might  arise 
theirby  soe  that  the  people  might  see  the  ground  of  our  psecution,  wch 
paper  vpon  the  iothdayof  the  said  mounth,wee  haveinge  another  Meet- 
inge  at  the  aforesaide  place,  J  went  fourth  and  one  Beniamin  Boult 
followed  mee,  and  wee  went  into  the  graveyard  about  the  ferist  houre  of 
that  day  to  give  the  said  priest  the  paper  wch  J  had  written  concerning 
the  cleareing  of  the  truth;  wch  priest  beinge  in  his  house  and  notcominge 
fourth,  J  the  said  Rich  :  Cubham  did  read  the  said  paper  amongst  the 
people  in  the  greave  yard  and  the  said  Beniamin  Boult  stood  by,  the 
officers  coming  before  we  had  ended  reading  of  the  paper  and  tooke  us  both 
away  out  of  the  yard  and  wee  stood  in  the  lane  a  litle  space  and  imediatly 
the  officers  came  againe  and  caried  vs  to  an  alehouse  &  keepe  a  gaurd  vpon 
vs  till  after  their  worship  was  ended.  Then  wee  were  taken  fourth  and 
put  in  amongst  the  rest  of  our  frends  where  they  were  mett  together,  and 
soe  set  a  strong  gaurd  vpon  the  whole  meetinge  till  the  io  houre  of  the 
next  day,  &  then  fourthwth  violentlie  constrained  the  whole  meetinge 
to  goe  before  the  Justices  ;  and  Jnformation  beinge  given  in  to  the  Justices 
that  wee  the  said  Rich  Cubham  &  Beniamin  Boult  called  Priest  Bell  a 
murderer  &  a  seducer,  wch  wordes  were  false  for  they  were  not  soe  spoken 
by  vs  :  but  what  was  read  in  the  paper,  wch  is  hearevnto  anexed  wch 
words  herein  plainelie  appeareth,  being  these  : — Actinge  in  his  murderouse 
nature  contrary  to  the  apostles  doctrin  :  &  contrarie  to  the  law  of  the 
nation,  wch  words  by  his  prictise  plainlie  appeareth,  wch  wee  shall 
refer  to  anie  resonable  vndarstandinge ;  hee  who  caused  vs  to  be 
haled  out  of  the  sinogoge  &  fourthwth  to  the  stockes  &  soe  suffered 
as  evell  doers  who  were  Jhocent  &  harmeles  &  free  from  the  least 
offence  ether  against  him,  or  anie  their  present,  is  this  a  sperit  of  loue  or  a 
sperit  of  envie,  let  all  honest  harted  iudge  ;  &  wether  this  sperit  doth  not 
take  p1  with  Cain  who  slew  his  brother  Abell,  for,  as  saith  the  scripture, 
he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  &  yee  know  that  noe  murderer 
hath  eternall  life  abideinge  in  him. — Joh.  1:3:15 . 

And  soe  because  of  the  testimony  that  came  against  vs  the  iustices 
soe  far  acted  as  to  require  surties  &  bond  of  vs.  And  we  knowing  our  selves 
free  from  transgrestion  for  Conscience  sake  could  not  doe  it  :  And  soe  are 
heare  sent  to  prison  : 

And  one  Peeter  Leford  is  here  sent  alonge  with  vs  he  denyinge  surtyes 
for  his  good  behavior  knowing  noe  reson,  haueinge  committed  noe  trans¬ 
grestion  att  all  but  because  he  entertayned  frends  att  his  house. 
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With  the  above  document  is  a  copy  of  Cubham’s 
letter  to  Bell,  which  commences  : — 

“  Priest  Bell,  who  pfesseth  thy  selfe  to  be  a  minister 
of  Christ,  but  by  the  doctrin  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  J 
shall  pve  thee  to  be  noe  minister  of  Christ,  but  a 
worshiper  of  the  beast  &  his  Jmage.” 

The  paper  is  signed,  apparently  in  autograph, 

Qf  orn> -  >o  ^  ^ 

The  document  is  endorsed,  in  the  handwriting  of 
George  Fox,  “  Abovght  1655.” 

We  now  return  to  the  Memorials : — 

“About  the  year  1660,  Richard  Cubham  and  Thomas 
Chadock,  both  of  Bickersteth,  husbandmen,  as  they  were 
travelling  towards  London  to  answer  to  a  suit  commenced 
against  them  by  the  Countess  of  Derby  for  tithes,  were 
apprehended  in  Coventry,  and  were  brought  before  the 
magistrates  of  that  place,  who  tendered  them  the  oath, 
which  they  refusing  were  committed  to  prison,  where  they 
remained  about  eight  or  nine  weeks.6  The  Countess  of 
Derby,  the  noble  daughter  of  the  Tremouilles,  was  en¬ 
gaged  about  this  time  in  several  miserable  disputes  with 
the  Quaker  husbandmen  of  Ormskirk  about  the  payment 
of  tithes.  In  the  one  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Oliver 
Atherton,  our  ancestor  bore  a  part.7  According  to  the 
records  at  Warrington  : — 

*  in  1661,  Richard  Cubham  and  Thomas  Chadwick  of  Bickersteth,  husband¬ 
men,  and  Isaack  Ashton,  of  Skelmersdale,  were  apprehended  at  the  suit  of 
the  Countess  of  Derby  for  tythes,  because  they  could  not  answer  upon 
oath,  and  carryed  to  Lancaster  gaol,  where  they  remained  prisoners  two 
years  and  eight  months,  which  was  until  the  said  Countess  dyed,  who,  not 
long  before  her  death,  said,  they  should  rott  in  the  gaol  if  they  would  not 
pay  her.  The  sum  for  which  Isaack  Ashton  was  imprisoned,  on  her 
behalf,  was  about  ten  shillings.  She  declared  it  was  for  small  tyth,  as 
pigs,  goos,  hens,  ducks,  eggs,  parsnepps,  carrotts,  onions,  turnips,  honey, 
and  wax,  and  such  like  things,  some  of  which  the  said  Isaack  Ashton 
never  had.’ 

6  “  Friends’  Records,  Warrington.  ” 

7  See  G.  Fox’s  Journal,  ii.  25,  26. 
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“  Besse  adds  some  more  particulars  : — 

‘At  the  same  time  [i.e.  after  Oliver  Atherton’s  death],  three  others 
of  this  people  were  confined  in  the  same  prison  at  the  suit  of  the  said 
Countess,  one  of  whom  writ  a  letter  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  shewing  “  that  it  was  not  of  Wilfulness,  Stubbornness  or 
Covetousness  that  they  refused  to  pay  her  tithes,  but  purely  in  good 
conscience  towards  God  and  Christ  ”  ;  and  letting  her  know,  “  that  if  she 
should  be  suffered  to  keep  them  there  also  till  death,  they  could  not 
yeild  to  pay  her,”  and  therefore  desired  her  to  consider  their  case  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  not  bring  their  blood  on  her  also.  The  Countess 
angrily  refused.  Her  anger  made  the  people  more  observant  of  what 
followed  ;  the  day  three  weeks  after  Oliver  Atherton’s  body  was 
carried  through  Ormskirk  to  be  buried,  the  Countess  died,  and  her  body 
was  carried  that  day  seven  weeks  through  the  same  town  to  her  burying 
place.’ 

“  Richard  Cubham’s  name  appears  very  frequently 
in  the  early  minutes  of  the  meetings  for  discipline,  but 
the  wording  is  generally  very  vague,  and  does  not  at  the 
present  day  give  us  much  information.  In  1698  he  is  on 
the  minutes  as  resisting  the  advice  of  the  meeting.  We 
have  a  family  tradition,  which  probably  refers  to  this 
minute,  that  on  one  occasion  he  held  the  whole  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  bay  a  long  afternoon,  outraging  all  propriety  ; 
and  when  the  weight  of  the  meeting  rose  unmistakeably 
to  put  him  down,  he  insisted  that  it  should  appear  on  the 
books  that  the  course  pursued  did  not  meet  the  approval 
of  Richard  Cubham.  In  the  records  of  the  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing  there  appear  several  entries  of  the  following  kind  : — 
‘  19th  of  8th  Month,  1697,  Alexander  Chorley,  Gilbert 
Thompson,  William  Barnes,  John  Haydock,  Robert 
Haydock,  Heskin  Fell,  John  Bispham,  John  Mollineux, 
James  Laithwaite,  and  George  Shaw,  are  appointed  to 
speak  to  Richard  Cubham  on  some  advice  given  by  this 
meeting.’ 

“  Richard  Cubham’s  character  was  one  which  appeared 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  times  of  trial  and  adversity. 
In  the  weak  piping  times  of  peace,  when  persecution  dim¬ 
inished,  when  there  was  little  for  him  to  strive  against,  his 
failings  became  apparent.  In  1703  he  acknowledges  to 
the  meeting  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  *  unwise  walking  ’  ; 
that  he  had  not  been  ‘  as  careful  of  the  leadings  and 
washings  of  the  spirit  of  truth  as  he  should  have  been,’ 
and  that  *  he  had  given  occasion,  by  his  foolish  doings, 
to  cause  the  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of,’  for  which  he 
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desires  *  to  take  the  shame  to  himself.’  And  he  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying,  ‘  For  going  from  the  fear  of  God, 
which  should  have  been  my  preserver,  I  fell  into  these 
weaknesses,  and  now,  for  the  time  to  come,  if  the  Lord 
will  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  these  my  offences, 
desiring  the  prayers  of  all  faithful  friends  for  me,  I  am 
resolvedly  given  up,  by  the  Lords  assistance,  to  stand  in  his 
fear  in  which  all  our  preservation  lyeth.’  ” 

The  entries  of  the  birth  and  marriage  of  Richard 
Cubham’s  children  are  as  follows  : — 

Elizabeth,  b.  1656,  m.  William8  Barnes,  of  Great 
Sankey,  1681. 

Mary,  b.  1659,  m.  John8  Johnson,  of  Ormskirk,  1683. 

Hannah,  b.  1662,  m.  Henry  Ashton,  of  Ormskirk, 
1685. 

Martha,  b.  1665,  m.  Peter  Davies,  of  Rainford,  1688. 

Sarah,  b.  1668. 

“Of  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Ann,  we  have  no 
records  ;  she  died  before  him,  in  the  year  1703.  His 
daughter  Sarah’s  alliance,  in  1696,  with  Peter  Cropper, 
who  was  then  a  servant  of  her  father’s,  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  her  friends,  and  she  was  for  a  time  disowned. 

“  Richard  Cubham  possessed  a  set  of  apostles’  spoons, 
which  he  divided  among  his  daughters.  Those  belonging 
to  Sarah  Cropper’s  descendants  (who  also  inherited  the 
spoons  of  Elizabeth  Barnes)  have  unfortunately  dis¬ 
appeared.  One  of  the  set  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Kenrick,  of  Warrington,  who  is  descended  from  Mary 
Johnson.  He  states  that  it  bears  the  figure  of  St.  Jude, 
and  the  assay  mark  of  1573.  It  very  likely  may  have  been 
an  heirloom  in  the  Cubham  family  from  that  date. 

“  Amongst  the  Cropper  papers  there  is  the  memor¬ 
andum  of  a  lease  dated  8th  October,  1695,  between  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley  and  Daniel  Sephton,  gentleman,  of  ‘  a 
messuage  and  ffarm  of  61  acres  in  Biccarstaffe,’  for  the 
lives  of  Thomas  Sephton,  Peter  Livesay,  and  William 
Smalshaw,  and  of  another  deed  dated  22nd  March,  1698, 
by  which  the  said  estate  is  granted  to  Richard  Cubham 

s  The  Memorials  give  Thomas  Barnes  and  William  Johnson,  which, 
according  to  the  Friends’  Registers,  is  incorrect;  see  next  page. — Eds. 
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for  ninety  years,  if  the  lease  granted  hold  so  long.  There 
is  no  record  whether  he  always  lived  in  this  tenement,  or 
whether  he  retired  to  it  in  his  old  age.  Peter  Cropper  and 
his  family  occupied  one  part  of  the  house,  and  Richard 
Cubham  the  other  ;  and  here  we  may  see  him,  as  the  even¬ 
ing  of  life  closed  in,  assembling  his  sons-in-law  and  his 
grandchildren  around  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  kindly 
heart,  and  striving,  as  far  as  he  could,  without  injustice 
to  his  other  children,  to  assist  our  unfortunate  ancestor. 
Amongst  the  Cropper  papers  there  are  two  or  three  con¬ 
nected  with  him.  The  first  is  an  unsigned  memorandum 
about  his  will,  to  this  effect  : — 

‘Whereas  I,  and  A.  C.,9  at  myne  &  my  son-in-law’s  request,  and  on 
my  account,  are  now  met  and  present  with  me  to  advise  and  assist  me  in 
settling  my  estate,  and  to  prevent  differences  among  my  children  after  my 
decease  ;  and  upon  discourse  with  them,  and  consideration  of  the  matter, 
I  declare  it  to  be  my  mind  and  full  intention,  that  whereas  I  gave  to  William 
Barnes,  as  a  portion  with  my  daughter  Elizabeth  200/.,  all  the  rest  of  my 
daughters,  and  their  proper  representatives  or  children,  shall  have  with 
what  they  have  already  received  a  like  sum  of  200I.  to  the  judgment  of 
A.  C.  Therefore  I  request  that  you  will,  for  thorough  information,  and 
for  my  assistance,  inquire  what  every  of  my  said  daughters’  husbands 
acknowledge  to  have  received,  and  also  to  consider  and  advise  me  how 
and  after  what  manner  I  may,  by  deed  or  otherwise,  so  settle  all  my  estate 
so  as  that  my  aforesaid  intention  may  be  answered,  my  daughters,  their 
representatives  and  proper  representatives,  may  have  everyone  of  them 
200/.,  and  I  may  have  the  rest  or  residue  of  my  estate  to  dispose  of  as 
I  choose.  Dated  at  Ormskirke,  the  24th  of  the  12th  mo.,  1705-6.’ 

“  Richard  Cubham  died  in  1709,  but  his  name  long  re¬ 
mained  among  the  pleasant  memories  of  his  descendants, 
and  letters  written  by  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  his  decease  testify  that  they  rejoiced  in  being 
sprung  from  Richard  Cubham. ” 


17th  of  3  mo.  1682.  Giuen  Robert  Robinson,  of  Hexam,  Glouer, 
who  Jntends,  if  God  gmit,  to  goe  wth  Mary,  his  wife,  to  Pensiluania, 
and  wanted  to  pay  for  his  fright  [?  freight],  &c.  .  .  .  wch  Robert 

Hopper,  of  Scarbrough,  maister  of  the  Ship  called  .  .  . 

From  a  fragment  in  D.  (Swale  MSS.  vol.  1.) 

9‘‘  Probably  Alexander  Chorley  on  the  deed  of  settlement  following.” 
Vol.  v.—  43. 
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(JOtftiam  Jlrmstiong,  front  JSong  ^efaiti,  1717.' 


James  Graham,  the  sone  of  William  Graham,  of 
Sikeside,  in  the  Borders  of  England,  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland,  was  born  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1684  ; 
And  his  parents,  being  honest  friends,  was  carefull  to 
give  him  good  education,  and  to  traine  him  up  in  the 
way  in  which  he  Should  walke  ;  and  as  he  grew  in  yeares 
he  grew  in  inocency.  And  his  mother  dyeing  when  he 
was  but  younge,  She  expressed  her  love  to  him  in  a  great 
degree.  And  being  dutyfull  to  his  father  and  of  an  ex¬ 
emplary  life  amongst  the  youth  where  ever  he  went,  his 
father  allowed  him  great  Liberty  amongst  honest  friends 
whose  company  was  very  desireable  to  him ;  &  dilligent 
he  was  in  attending  meetings,  and  carefull  alsoe  to  walke 
answerably  out  of  Meetings. 

And  in  the  one  and  twentith  yeare  of  his  age  the 
Lord  gave  him  a  gift  of  the  Ministry,  which  was  not  with 
inticeing  words  of  Mans  Wisdome  but  in  the  power  and 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  ;  and  what  he  had  to  deliver 
many  times  was  but  Short,  yet  often  soe  much  in  the  life 
and  power  that  it  had  a  reach  over  the  meeting  and  a  great 
place  in  the  hearts  of  honest  friends  in  his  own  Country 
and  place  of  abode.  And  haveing  a  concern  upon  his 
Spirit  at  divers  times  to  vissit  friends  in  Several!  places 
in  this  Jsland  of  Great  Brittaine,  which  in  the  unitty  of 
friends  he  performed  to  his  Comfort  and  Satisfaction ; 
but  that  which  mostly  had  remained  as  a  concern  upon  his 
Spirit  was  to  vissitt  friends  in  America,  and  the  Service 
to  him  Seemeing  weighty,  he  patiently  waited  to  See  his 
way  cleare,  &  much  desired  a  sutable  companion  to  goe 
along  with  him.  And  being  inclinable  to  alter  his  Con¬ 
dition  unto  a  married  life,  and  proceeding  according  to 
the  good  order  established  amongst  friends,  he  tooke 
Abigaell  Story,  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Story,  to 
wife.  And  the  concern  still  remaineing  with  him  to  vissitt 
friends  in  America,  he  was  most  free  and  easy  in  his  minde, 

1  From  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Thompson  Wigham,  of 
Carlisle. 
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before  he  intangled  himselfe  with  the  affaires  of  this  life 
to  vndertake  that  Journey,  And  if  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Lord  to  performe  that  Service,  and  haveing  the  full  vnitty 
and  consent  of  jfriends  and  relacons,  he  with  his  Com¬ 
panion,  William  Armstrong,2  tooke  Shipping  at  Whitaven, 
in  Cumberland,  about  the  begining  of  the  2d  Moth,  1716. 
And  5^  ship  goeing  to  Dublin  to  receive  passengers  and 
other  necessaries  for  there  Journey,  they  had  the  privil- 
ledge  to  be  at  there  halfe  yeares  meeting,  and  to  see  friends 
to  there  comfort  and  consolation,  and  from  thence  Sailed 
for  Pensilvania,  and  all  arrived  Safely  there  in  the  .  .  . 

moth.  And  after  some  timie  they  sett  forward  to  vissitt 
friends  upon  the  maine  Land  of  America,  and  by  divers 
Certificats  from  friends  and  letters  from  perticulars,  we 
have  accoumpts  (on  this  wise)  that  they  preached  the 
Gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  X*  faithfully  to  the  comforting, 
Strengthening,  &  establishing  of  those  that  Love  &  feare 
God ;  and  perticularly  from  the  Yearely  meeting  in  Flush¬ 
ing  on  Long  Jsland,  which  was  very  large  and  peaceable. 
“  And  there  conversation  (Say  they)  hath  been  amongst 
us  in  much  plainness,  meeknes  &  Love,  in  the  peaceable 
Spirit  of  our  Lord  &  Saviour  Jesus  X1,  Soe  that  there 
Sweet  life  &  powerfull  Ministry  hath  made  them  very  neare 
&  deare  unto  us  whilst  amongst  us,  in  which  Love  we  part 
with  them,  praying  to  Almighty  God  to  keep  &  preserve 
them  in  the  same  life  and  love  unto  the  end/’  &c.,  which 
Certificate  from  ye  yearely  meeting  in  Long  Jsland  was 
Signed  by  40  friends  ;  and  amongst  other  accounts  that 
we  have  received,  we  here  [?  insert]  a  Coppy  of  what  was 
written  and  Signed  at  the  seventh  dayes  meeting  of 
Ministers  in  Philadelphia  in  Pensilvania. 


The  Long  Island  Certificate.3 

To  Jfriends  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  in  Great 
Brittain  or  elsewhere,  Greeting. 

3  William  Armstrong  was  born  on  the  border  of  Scotland  and  brought 
up  a  Presbyterian  ;  he  was  convinced  in  1690.  He  died  in  1721,  aet.  58. 
See  Piety  Promoted  ;  Christopher  Story,  1726,  pp.  59,  60  ;  Thomas  Story, 
p.  658. 

3  From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Thompson  Wigham,  of 
Carlisle. 
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This  is  to  certifie  you  all  to  whom  these  presents 
may  come,  that  our  dear  friends,  William  Armstrong  & 
James  Graham,  that  came  from  the  County  of  Cumber¬ 
land  abovesaid,  have  lately  travailed  about  amongst  us 
and  visited  most  of  our  meetings,  and  have  preached  the 
Gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  faithfully,  to  the  comfort¬ 
ing,  strengthning  &  Establishing  of  those  that  fear  &  love 
God,  and  particularly  in  this  our  yearly  Meeting,  which 
hath  been  very  large  &  peaceable  ;  and  their  conversation 
hath  been  amongst  us  in  much  plainess,  meekness,  and 
love,  in  the  peaceable  Spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  so  that  their  sweet  life  and  powerfull  ministry 
have  made  them  very  near  &  dear  unto  us,  whilst  amongst 
us,  in  which  Love  wee  part  with  them,  praying  unto 
Almighty  God  to  keep  and  preserve  them  in  the  same  life 
&  love  unto  the  end,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  own 
great  name,  and  to  the  comfort  of  his  people,  and  to  their 
own  Eternall  Joy  and  consolation. 


Signed  at  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  Flushing  on  Long 
Island,  the  27  day  of  the  3d  month,  1717. 


Obediah  Laurence 
Nathaniel  Seaman 
ffrancis  Doughty 
Thomas  Townsend 
James  Clement 
John  Bowne 
Joseph  thorne 
Josiah  Quinby 
James  Chichester 
Thomas  ffrrington 
John  Griffin 
Mathew  Farrington 
John  Allison 
Elias  Doughty 

THOMAS  FIELD 

Josha  Low 
James  Cock 
Hugh  Cowperthwaite 
Robert  ffield 
Samuel  Bowne 


Jno.  Rodman 
Samuell  Bowne,  jun. 
Adam  mott 
John  Griffen,  iuner 
WM-  Burling 
John  Mott 
Charles  Doughty 
Josiah  Hunt 
John  Rodman,  junior 
Thomas  Gaile 
William  Willis  , 

John  Ryder 
Joseph  Latham 
Richard  Seman 
henry  Cock 
John  Titus 
Thomas  Pearsall 
James  Jackson 
Beniemine  Hourland 

(Haviland) 
Edward  Burling 
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The  Diary  Malagasy,  for  1908,  is  to  hand  (Faravohitra  :  Friends’ 
Foreign  Mission  Association,  5^  by  3^,  pp.  120,  and  50  blanks).  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  information  in  French  and  Malagasy,  and 
has  a  portrait  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  a  map  of 
the  Island.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  amid  all  the  changes  of  recent 
times,  this  little  pocket-book  has  appeared  annually  for  thirty-five 
years  with  an  ever-increasing  circulation,  now  14,000.  The  present 
editor  is  Alexander  Currie. 

Three  little  brochures,  dealing  with  Friends’  foreign  missions,  have 
just  been  issued  (F.F.M.A.,  15,  Devonshire  Street,  London,  E.C.,  2s.  per 
100).  One,  by  Caroline  W.  Pumphrey,  is  entitled,  The  Society  of  Friends 
and  Foreign  Missions,  another  is  on  India,  by  Henry  I.  Robson, 
and  the  third  on  Ceylon,  by  Sidney  J.  Long.  The  last  two  named  are 
illustrated. 

Under  the  Elm-tree,  or  Thoughts  in  a  Cotswold  Country-Side  is  the  title 
of  a  little,  pleasantly- written,  historical  and  descriptive,  16  pp.  pamphlet 
by  Robert  B.  Oddie,  late  headmaster  of  Sibford  School,  Oxfordshire  (to 
be  obtained  from  Headley  Brothers  for  threepence). 

M.  Jean  Bianquis,  Secretary  of  the  French  Protestant  Missionary 
Society,  has  written  VCEuvre  des  Missions  Protestantes  a  Madagascar 
(Paris  :  Maison  des  Missions  Evangeliques,  102,  Boulevard  Arago, 
9  by  5? »  PP-  25^) •  The  volume  is  intended  to  counteract  very  numerous 
attacks,  occurring  in  1907  in  the  French  press,  centering  very  largely 
in  interviews  and  public  statements  by  Dr.  Augagneur,  ex-socialist  Mayor 
of  Lyons  and  Governor  General  of  the  Island,  culminating  in  a  pamphlet 
purporting  to  be  written  by  him,  and  circulated  amongst  all  the  members 
of  the  French  Parliament,  to  whom  this  reply  was  sent.  References  to 
Friends’  missions  in  Madagascar  run  like  a  thread  right  through  the 
whole  book,  the  author  using  their  democratic  form  of  Church  government, 
together  with  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  his  own  Society, 
as  a  strong  argument  against  one  of  the  chief  points  of  Augagneur’ s 
attack. 

The  addresses  by  Edward  T.  Tucker,  M.D.,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  John  H.  Dillingham,  of  Phila.,  at  meetings  held  at  the  Friends’ 
Meeting  House,  Sandwich,  Mass.,  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Meeting,  the  earliest  Friends’  Meeting  in  America,  have  been 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  with  an  illustration  of  the 
Meeting  House.  The  original  letter1  referred  to  in  the  pamphlet,  one 
from  John  Rous  in  Boston  Gaol  to  Margaret  Fell,  1658,  is  before  me 
as  I  write.  It  is  in  a  clear  handwriting  and  in  wonderful  preservation. 
It  bears  an  autograph  endorsement  by  George  Fox.  Rous  states, 

1  D.  Swarthmore  MSS.  i.  82. 
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“  We  have  2  strong  garrisons2  in  this  land,  ye  one  at  Newport  in  Road 
Hand  &  ye  other  at  Sandwitch,  ye  enimie  will  never  get  dominion 
over  ;  &  at  Salem  there  are  severall  pretty  jfriends  in  their  measures.” 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Thomason  Tracts,  1640-1661,  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  W.C.,  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  and 
can  be  obtained  in  two  volumes,  io£  by  7,  pp.  895  and  767,  for  thirty 
shillings.  George  Thomason  (c.  1602-1666)  was  a  bookseller  and  book- 
collector  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.3 4 5  His 
collection  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  George  III.  in  1762. 
It  contains  about  22,250  pieces,  bound  in  2,008  volumes.  “  In  1653 
and  subsequent  years  the  pamphlets  known  as  *  Quaker  Tracts  ’  began 
to  pour  forth  in  amazing  profusion.  The  epithet  which  Thomason 
applied  to  George  Fox,  ‘  Alias  Goose,  Quaker  ’  4  expresses  the  contempt 
of  an  orderly  and  respectable  Presbyterian  citizen  of  the  period  for 
this  new  body  of  ‘Sectaries.’  His  collection  of  Quaker  Tracts  is  there¬ 
fore  quite  fragmentary.”  3 

Headley  Brothers  have  published  an  attractive  volume  of  Parables 
from  Fairyland,  written  by  May  Sunderland  McLaughlin,  a  Friend,  and 
the  principal  of  a  school  for  girls  at  The  Chantry,  Mere,  Wilts  (London  : 
Headley,  8£  by  7,  pp.  186,  5s.).  In  her  preface,  the  author  writes, 
“For  love  of  the  young  hearts,  whose  spiritual  eyes  cannot  see  and 
whose  spiritual  ears  cannot  hear  things  as  revealed  by  life's  experience, 
the  writer  has  woven  the  simple  fabric  of  this  book  of  parables  ;  and  the 
design  of  the  fabric  is  of  knights  and  princes,  flowers  and  animals,  and 
fairy  gifts,  but  the  threads  whereof  it  is  woven  are  the  golden  threads  of 
Truth.”  There  are  seventeen  illustrations.  The  book  is  handsomely 
bound  in  green  cloth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  clockwork  precision 
of  the  Frudalers  is  not  prophetic  of  what  the  world  is  to  experience  in 
time  to  come,  e.g.,  “  Directly  a  Fru  baby  is  born,  he  gets  up  and  dresses 
himself,  asks  at  what  precise  moment  lunch  will  be  ready,  and  then  goes 
out  to  take  a  look  at  the  town.  Next  day,  he  begins  lessons  ”  ! 

The  London  letter  to  The  Church  Standard,  of  Philadelphia,  Novem¬ 
ber  23rd,  contains  the  following,  quoted  from  “  Dagoner  ”  : — “  We  do  not 
want  the  unctuous  mouthings  of  Praise  God  Barebones,  nor  the  brutal 
bigotry  of  Cromwell’s  sanctimonious  roughs.  But  if  the  country  could 
see  a  revival  of  the  gentle  Christianity,  honest  business  ways,  and  simple 
habits  of  life  of  the  old  Society  of  Friends,  the  bright  star  of  hope  would 
shine  once  more  in  England’s  evening  sky.  Five  years  of  widespread 
Quakerism  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  race.” 

2  Some  other  contemporary  hand  has  erased  garrisons,  and  over 
written  placesse,  perhaps  because  the  first  word  sounded  too  warlike  ! 

3  See  Henry  R.  Plomer’s  Dictionary  of  the  Booksellers  and  Printers 
who  were  at  work  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  1641  to  1667, 
just  published  by  the  (London)  Bibliographical  Society. 

4  MS.  note  to  G.  F.’s  Declaration  of  Ground  of  Error,  1657. 

5  Preface  to  Catalogue,  by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  Keeper  of  Printed 
Books. 
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There  are  occasional  references  to  Friends  in  the  quarterly  parts 
of  The  Pedigree  Register  (Editor  :  George  F.  T.  Sherwood,  50,  Beecroft 
Road,  Brockley,  London,  S.E.,  by  7^,  pp.  32,  ann.  subs.  10s.  6d.). 

Occasionally  there  appear  in  The  Yorkshire  Gazette  articles  written 
by  Ernest  E.  Taylor,  of  Malton,  reviving  the  main  facts  of  the  lives  of 
Friends  connected  with  the  eastern  portions  of  the  county.  Some 
months  ago  a  readable  account  of  Roger  Hebden,  of  Appleton-le-Street, 
appeared;  the  Gazette  of  15th  February  had  several  columns  on  the 
life  of  John  Taylor,  of  York  (c.  1638-1708),  written  in  modern  style,  and 
headed  “  A  Forgotten  York  Mariner.  Rats  for  Food  ;  Amongst  the  Red 
Indians  ;  Love  in  Prison  ;  Associations  outside  York.” 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  Bliss  Perry,  with 
Selected  Poems,  has  just  appeared  (London  :  Constable  ;  and  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  7^  by  5,  pp.  111,  3s.  6d.  -net).  An 
introductory  Note  states,  “  The  sketch  of  his  life  aims  to  present  the  chief 
formative  influences  which  affected  his  career  and  determined  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  poetry.  The  poems  have  been  chosen  with  the  intention  of 
illustrating,  first,  the  circumstances  of  Whittier’s  boyhood  and  the 
themes  to  which  his  poetic  imagination  naturally  turned,  then  the 
political  and  social  struggle  which  engrossed  so  many  of  his  years,  and 
finally  that  mood  of  devout  resting  and  waiting  in  which  his  long  life 
closed.” 

Of  the  two  portraits  of  Whittier  given,  one  is  from  a  miniature  by 
Porter,  about  1838,  which  does  not  at  all  representbne’s  idea  of  the  poet, 
and  the  other  represents  him  about  the  year  1857. 

Charles  A.  Bernau,  of  Walton-on-Thames,  compiler  of  the  new 
“  International  Genealogical  Directory,”  is  bringing  out  a  series  of  text 
books  for  genealogists.  The  first  is  now  out — Some  Special  Studies  in 
Genealogy,  comprising  “  American  Emigrants,  How  to  trace  their 
English  Ancestry,”  “  The  Quaker  Records,”  and  “  The  Genealogy  of  the 
Submerged.”  The  Quaker  portion  is  written  by  Josiah  Newman,  late  of 
Leominster,  now  of  London,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  guide  to  sources 
of  information,  in  print  and  manuscript,  at  Devonshire  House  and 
elsewhere.  The  book  can  be  obtained  from  the  editor  for  2s.  8d.,  post 
free. 

The  third  Bulletin  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
(Allen  C.  Thomas,  Haverford,  Pa.,  30  cents.),  dated  Eleventh  Month, 
contains  a  delightful  twenty-one  page  article  by  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs, 
of  Guilford  College,  N.C.,  on  “  Nathan  Hunt  and  his  Times.”  Other 
items  include  “Letters  from  Joseph  Wing,  1796-1798  ”  and  “The 
Setting  Up  of  Ohio  Y.M.,  1812.”  There  are  also  several  pages  of  “  Notes 
and  Queries.”  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Nathan  Hunt. 

Readers  interested  in  the  origins  of  Quakerism  in  north-west 
England  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  map  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor¬ 
land,  prepared  by  T.  G.  Crippen,  which  is  given  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  for  February.  This  map  shows 
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the  positions  of  the  various  “seventeenth  century  Presbyterian,  Indepen¬ 
dent,  and  Baptist  Churches  and  Quakers’  Meetings,”  of  places  licensed 
in  1672,  certain  five-mile  areas,  homes  of  Ejected  Ministers,  etc.  The 
Friendly  localities  are  taken  from  “  F.P.T.,”  and  number  twenty  in 
Cumberland  and  ten  in  Westmorland  ;  the  article  for  which  the  map 
was  prepared  describes,  in  some  detail,  sixteen  Independent  Churches  ; 
there  are  three  Baptist  Churches  in  Cumberland  and  none  in  West¬ 
morland  ;  the  places  served  by  the  Ejected  Ministers  were  thirty  in 
Cumberland  and  ten  in  Westmorland,  and  the  buildings  for  which  licences 
were  granted  twenty  and  eight  respectively. 

The  Jubilee  Number  of  The  Bookseller  (London),  dated  January  24th, 
gives  a  short  sketch  (with  portrait)  of  Joseph  Whitaker,  F.S.A.,  (1820- 
1895),  founder  of  the  far-famed  “Whitaker’s  Almanack”  and  states, 
“  It  was  his  Quaker  ancestry  and  leanings,  combined  with  absolute 
integrity  in  all  business  engagements,  which  enabled  him  to  secure 
the  hearty  support  of  every  leading  member  of  the  trade  when  starting 
‘  The  Bookseller.’  ” 

An  appreciative  review  of  Headley  Brothers’  pocket  edition  of  “  The 
Journal  of  John  Woolman,”  sold  at  is.  6d.  net,  appears  in  The  Primitive 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review  (London),  for  January. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Nathan  T.  Frame  and  Esther  G.  Frame  (Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  The  Britton  Printing  Co.),  make  a  thick  volume  of  673  pages, 
although  the  Editors  state  that  they  have  only  given  a  brief  outline 
of  their  more  than  thirty  years’  work  ( 1 868 - 1 906) .  Many  striking  instances 
of  blessing  attending  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  are  here 
recorded,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  numerous  references  from 
the  contemporary  press  to  the  work  of  these  evangelists  add  to  the  value 
of  the  volume,  and  perhaps  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  ten  portraits 
of  Nathan  and  Esther  Frame.  President  Rosenberger,  of  Penn  College, 
contributes  a  Preface,  and  President  Stanley,  of  Friends’  University,  an 
Introduction. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Croydon  and  Saffron  Walden 
Old  Scholars'  Association  is  to  hand.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-six 
pages,  full  of  items  of  information  which  will  be  welcomed  by  Old 
Scholars  and  others  interested  in  the  School.  There  are  several  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  the  frontispiece  represents  John  Edward  Walker,  head-master. 
The  School  was  first  established  about  1702,  in  Clerkenwell,  London  ; 
it  was  removed  to  Islington  Road,  London,  in  1788,  to  Croydon  in  1825, 
and  to  Saffron  Walden  in  1879. 

The  Lancaster  Observer,  of  February  7th,  has  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  entitled,  “  Some  Friends’  Family  Links,”  occupying  somewhat 
more  than  a  column.  It  deals  with  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fletcher  (1708- 
1751)  and  introduces  notices  of  members  of  the  Crosfield  and  Harrison 
families. 

Books  for  review,  and  information  suitable  for  future  articles,  will  be 
welcomed. 


Norman  Penney. 
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(Jtoftce. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham 
onthe2istof  Fifth  Month  last.  Francis  C.  Clayton,  J.P., 
presided.  After  the  election  of  officers  was  completed, 
and  the  balance  sheet  read,  several  topics  of  interest 
were  introduced,  including  Quakerism  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Right  of  Private  Sepulture,  but  the  time  was 
too  short  for  adequate  consideration.  [For  list  of  Officers 
and  Balance  Sheet  see  pp.  167,  168.] 
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Was  William  Penn  a  “  Half 
Dutchman  ?  ” — Some  new  records 
have  come  to  light  contributing 
to  our  somewhat  meagre  know¬ 
ledge  of  Sir  William  Penn’s 
marriage,  and  his  son’s  maternal 
ancestry.  William  Penn’s  mother, 
his  biographers  state,  was  Mar¬ 
garet  Jasper,  daughter  of  John 
Jasper,  merchant,  of  Rotterdam. 
“  A  well-looked,  fat,  short  old 
Dutchwoman,”  Pepys  charac¬ 
terises  her,  writing  in  1664.  The 
name  John  Jasper,  at  least  I  was 
so  informed  by  an  antiquary, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  city  in  1900, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  Rotterdam  for  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  If 
someone,  however,  would  make 
a  thorough  and  less  hasty  search 
of  the  Rotterdam  archives,  the 
results  might  be  more  fruitful. 
At  any  rate,  John  Jasper  did 
reside  with  his  wife  Marie  and 
family  at  Ballycase,  in  County 
Clare,  Ireland,  prior  to  the  Great 
Rebellion  of  1641.  His  daughter, 
Margaret,  was  first  married,  prior 
to  1641,  to  Nicasius  Vanderscure, 
of  Kilconry  and  parish  of  Kilrush, 
County  Clare,  Ireland,  by  the 
form  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  assistance  of  Andrew 
Chaplin,  pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  of  Sixmilebridge,  County 
Clare  (Register  of  Attestations  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
Austin  Friars,  London,  1643). 
As  Margaret  Van  der  Schuren, 
widow,  she  was  married  a  second 
time  to  Captain  William  Penn, 
on  June  6th,  1643,  in  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Ludgate,  London.  Their 
son,  William  Penn,  Founder  of 


Pennsylvania,  was  born  October 

14th,  1644,  and  baptized  the  23rd 

instant  in  All  Hallows’  Church, 

Barking,  London. 

John  Jasper  ,=Marie 
of  Ballycase, 

Co.  Clare,  Ire¬ 
land,  before 

1641. 


Ann=Captain 
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Margaret  (1)  Nicasius 
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scure,  or 
Van  der 
Schuren, 
of  Kilconry 
and  Parish 
of  Kilrush, 
Co.  Clare, 
Ireland, 
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Penn, 

Founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  October  14,  1644, 
baptized  All  Hallows 
Church,  Barking,  London. 

Albert  Cook  Myers,  “  Kent- 
mere  Lodge,”  Moylan,  Pa. 


Ministers’  Galleries. — I  have 
been  curious  to  know  how  it  is 
that  what  is  known  as  the  Gallery 
in  the  construction  of  our  meeting 
houses  came  to  supplant  the  pulpit 
in  the  ordinary  “  steeple  house.” 
In  the  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey  is  a  meeting  house,  built 
150  years  ago  and  now  vacant, 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  50  years, 
which  has  the  gallery  in  the  men’s 
end  in  the  usual  fashion,  while 
the  seats  in  the  women’s  end  are 
level  with  the  main  body  of  the 
building.  This  is  somewhat  singu¬ 
lar,  as  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
in  every  respect  has  been  the  rule 


(2)  Captain  William= 
PENN,  married 

June  6,  1643,  St. 
Martin’s  Church, 
Ludgate,  London, 
to  Margaret  Van 
der  Schuren, 

widow. 
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of  the  Society. — Thaddeus  S. 
Kenderdine,  Newtown,  Bucks 
Co.,  Penna. 


[As  in  the  earliest  years  of 
Quakerism  meetings  were  usually 
held  in  private  houses,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  between  attendance  at 
steeple-houses  and  at  Friends’ 
meeting  houses.  The  gallery  was 
probably  not  so  much  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  pulpit,  as  a  necessity 
arising  from  the  requirements  of 
the  Quaker  ministry.  In  Beck 
&  Ball’s  London  Friends'  Meetings 
there  are  interesting  references  to 
the  construction  of  meeting  houses, 
e.g.,  “  In  1678  complaint  is 

made  of  young  men  crowding 
upon  women  Friends  under  the 
gallery,” — “  1706,  Women  Friends 
are  much  straitened  for  a  con- 
veniency  in  standing  when 
they  have  something  to  declare,” 
— “  There  being  an  inconvenience 
from  the  public  women’s  seats 
being  placed  under  the  men’s 
gallery,  their  backs  being  towards 
the  men,  so  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  sometimes  stand  up  to¬ 
gether  to  speak.”  See  pp.  125, 
193,  218,  227,  257,  264,  268,  269, 
313,  344.— Editors.] 


Sarah  Fox,  nee  Champion. — 
Frank  L.  Rawlins,  of  Rhyl,  North 
Wales,  has  in  his  possession  a 
MS.  journal  written  by  Sarah 
Fox,  (1741-181 1),  widow  of  Charles 
Fox  (died  1801),  banker,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  later  of  Bristol,  and 
daughter  of  Joseph  Champion, 
of  Bristol.  This  journal  is  one  of 
a  series  of  volumes  still  extant  ; 
it  covers  the  period,  1804-1810, 
and  contains  fifty-eight  pages, 


7J-  by  4f-.r  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  where  the  other  volumes 
of  this  journal  are  preserved.  For 
Sarah  Fox,  see  Thomas  Pole,  M.D. 

William  Allen  Miller,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  a  native  of  Ipswich,  born 
December  17th,  1817,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School, 
and  afterwards  at  a  Quakers’ 
seminary  in  Yorkshire,2  where  he 
first  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific 
pursuits,  while  attending  lectures 
on  Chemistry.  From  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  that  of  twenty,  he 
studied  for  the  medical  profession 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  then  entering  King’s 
College,  London,  assisted  the  late 
Dr.  Daniell,  Professor  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  who  admitted  him  to  his 
laboratory,  and  became  his  warm 
friend.  In  1839  he  carried  off 
the  Warneford  (theological) 
Medal,  while  successfully  pursuing 
his  scientific  and  chemical  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1840  he  visited  Germany, 
passing  some  time  in  Liebig’s 
laboratory  at  Giessen,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  demonstrator 
in  King’s  College.  About  this 
time  he  took  his  M.D.  degree  in 
the  University  of  London,  and 
continued  to  assist  Dr.  Daniell  till 
the  death  of  that  eminent  man 
in  1845,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  chair  of  Chemistry.  He 
has  aided  in  chemical  researches 

JMany  Friends  are  mentioned, 
including  Deborah  Darby,  Dr. 
Pole,  Priscilla  H.  Gurney,  Gawin 
Ball,  John  Thorp,  Sampson 
Lloyd,  and  Joseph  Lancaster. 
Visits  to  Hannah  More  at  Barley 
Wood  are  also  described. 

2He  entered  Ackworth  in  1828 
and  left  in  1830.  See  Thompson’s 
History  of  Ackworth  School,  pp. 
185,  243,  314. 
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upon  the  stones  used  in  building 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  in 
1851  he  was  one  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Commissioners  to  report 
on  the  Water  Supply  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  held  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  London,  and  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
Assayer  to  the  Mint  and  Bank  of 
England.  He  published  various 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  and  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  Reports,  but  his  chief  work 
is  Elements  of  Chemistry ,  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical. 

Extracted  by  Thompson 
Wigham  from  Men  of  the  Time, 
by  Walford,  1862,  page  553. 
W.  A.  Miller  died  in  Liverpool, 
30th  September,  1870.  S eeD.N.B. 


Wiltshire. — In  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society, 
volume  iii. ,  number  7,  entitled 
“  The  Old  Market  House  and 
Great  Fire  at  Marlborough,”  by 
F.  A.  Carrington,  Esq.,  there 
are  various  extracts  from  the 
Chamberlain’s  Books,  and  here 
are  two  of  them: — 

“  1656.  Paid  for  3  men  to  go  with 
Naylor.” 

to  which  is  added  the  note  : 

This  was  the  Quaker  of  whom 
there  is  a  portrait  at  Totten¬ 
ham  Park. 

“  i6bi.  Paid  for  horses  to  carry 
Starr,  a  Quaker,  to 
Geayle.” 

Tottenham  House  is  the  seat  of 
Lord  Ailesbury,  in  Savernake 
Forest ;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  portrait. — John  Dymond 
Crosfield. 


James  Hunter  (v.  63). — In 
1681,  John  and  James  Hunter, 
Quakers,  of  Ballinderry,  Co. 
Antrim,  Ireland,  had  their  goods 
taken  for  tithes  (Stockdale,  Great 
Cry  of  Oppression,  p.  169).  A 
James  Hunter  brought  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  removal,  dated  10  iii. 
1736,  from  Ballinacree  Meeting, 
Co.  Antrim,  to  Sadsbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna., 
6  i.  1738.  See  other  Hunter 
references  in  my  Immigration  of 
the  Irish  Quakers  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  p.  378. — Albert  Cook 
Myers,  “  Kentmere  Lodge,” 
Moylan,  Penna. 

Robert  Robinson’s  Migration 
(v.  109). — The  Providence,  of 

Scarborough,  Robert  Hopper, 
master,  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
29  vii.  1683. — A.  C.  Myers. 


Richard  Champion. — In  the 
Life  of  Samuel  Bownas,  printed  in 
1795,  p.  180. 

“  My  dear  friend,  Richard 
Champion,  came  there  (Nailsworth). 
I  went  with  him  to  his  home. 

He  was  an  excellent 
sympathising  friend  in  affliction.” 

Was  this  Richard  Champion, 
of  Bisley,  and  known  as  “  Gos¬ 
pel  Champion  ”  ? — Frank  L. 
Rawlins,  Rhyl,  N.  Wales. 


Bernard  Barton’s  Dream 
(v.  82). — A  brief  summary  of  this 
with  the  two  stanzas  appeared  in 
Armistead’s  Select  Miscellanies, 
v.  130.  _ 

Manx  Quakerism. — Dr.  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  Barmoor  Castle,  Beal, 
Northumberland,  would  be  glad  of 
any  information  regarding  Friends 
in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


©ocumettfe  from  ttye  (parte  (Tlaftonaf  <Hrc0tt>ee 
t-efaftng  to  ^§fep0m  <Br dtd. 

Concluded  from  page  76. 


The  19th  of  June,  1813,  Stephen  Grellet,  “  American 
merchant,”  disembarked  at  Morlaix  ;  he  came  from 
England  on  the  cartel-ship,  Le  Brillant .Ir  The  special  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police  made  him  and  some  other  passengers 
undergo  an  examination,  and  asked  for  orders  from 
Paris.  Thanks  to  the  recommendation  of  the  United 
States  Embassy,  and  to  the  security  given  by  one  of  his 
brothers,  who  had  become  collector  general  of  Aveyron, 
Etienne  obtained  a  passport  for  Paris.12 

His  journeying,  or,  as  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  calls  it,  his  vagabondage  through  France  during 
the  year  1813,  troubled  the  French  Government.13 

A  police  memorandum  says14  : — 

The  journeys  that  he  purposes  to  take  in  the  Empire 
in  order  to  visit  Quakers  appear  of  a  suspicious  character, 
the  more  so  as  the  numerical  strength  of  this  sect  cannot 
be  large  in  France  ;  it  is  even  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Grellet  knows  where  any  are  to  be  found.  These 
journeys  imply,  moreover,  considerable  means,  respecting 
which  it  is  important  to  make  the  Grellets  give  an 
explanation.  7th  of  August,  1813. 

The  Prefect  of  Ftaute  Vienne,  to  whom  the  Police 
wrote,  gave  a  good  account  of  Stephen  and  of  the  whole 
family,  in  the  following  letter  : — 

11  See  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

12  F7  8338  (2110  R3). 

13  F7  6543  (1930  Series  2). 

14  F7  (6543). 
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No.  1930  Ser.  C. 


Police  Generale. 


ire  Division. 


Limoges,  le  19  Aout  1813. 

Le  Baron  de  l’Empire,  Prefet  du 
Deftartement  de  la  Haute  Vienne,  Membre 
de  la  Legion  d’ honneur , 

A  Son  Excellence  Le  Due  de  Rovigo, 
Ministre  de  la  Police  Generale  de 
Renseignemens  l’Empire. 

sur  M.  Etienne 

Grellet. 

(23  Aout).  Monseigneur. 

M.  Etienne  Grellet,  qui  est  l’objet  de  votre  lettre 
du  7  courant,  est  ne  a  Limoges,  le  28  Octobre  1772,  et 
appartient  a  une  des  premieres  families  commergantes 
de  cette  ville. 

Son  pere,  negociant  aussi  distingue  par  ses  talens 
dans  le  commerce  que  par  l’etendue  de  ses  affaires,  envoya 
en  Hollande  Etienne  Grellet,  avec  ses  deux  freres  aines, 
pour  suivre  la  meme  carriere  et  s’y  perfectionner. 

Les  circonstances  ay  ant  empeche  ces  jeunes  gens  de 
rentrer  en  France  apres  le  terme  de  leur  instruction,  ils 
formerent  des  etablissemens  de  commerce  en  Hollande  et 
aux  Etats  Unis  d’Amerique. 

Les  deux  aines  sont  de  retour  en  France  depuis  long- 
terns  et  s’y  sont  fixes  :  ils  y  jouissent  d’une  consideration 
personnellement  due  a  leur  fortune  et  a  leur  conduite. 

Le  3e  (Etienne  Grellet)  pendant  son  sejour  aux  Etats 
Unis  a  embrasse  la  secte  des  Kakers,  qu’ila  eu  occasion  de 
connaitre  dans  cet  age  ou  il  est  si  facile  de  se  livrer  a  de 
nouvelles  impressions  en  matiere  de  Religion  ;  il  s’est 
moins  occupe  de  sa  fortune  que  ne  Tont  fait  ses  freres, 
et  a  manifeste  a  sa  famille,  qu’il  est  venu  voir  ici,  il  y  a 
quelques  annees,  l’intention  de  suivre  les  principes 
religieux  qu’il  a  adoptes  ;  il  retourna  ensuite  aux  Etats 
Unis  :  on  ignore  s’il  est  rentre  depuis  en  France. 

Ilest  d’un  caractere  fort  doux,  sa  conduite  a  toujours 
ete  reguliere  ;  son  education,  ses  principes  severes  et  la 
haute  estime  dont  jouit  sa  famille  ne  laissent  pas  meme 
soupconner  qu’il  puisse,  en  aucune  maniere,  exciter  la 
sollicitude  de  la  haute  Police. 

Daignez  agreer,  Monseigneur,  la  nouvelle  assurance 
de  mon  Respect,  L.  Texier-Olivier. 
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The  Bishop  of  Limoges  was  especially  reassured  by 
the  indifference  of  his  flock  to  philosophical  and  religious 
questions. 

His  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

Ministere  des  Copie  de  la  lettre  de  Mr.  I’Eveque  de 

Cultes.  Limoges  du  10  8bre  1813. 

Au  Ministre  des  Cultes. 

La  multitude  de  mes  affaires  ne  me  permettant  pas 
de  mettre  une  grande  suite  aux  choses  qui  ne  sont  pas  de 
mon  ministere,  vous  ne  serez  pas  bien  surpris  que  je  ne 
vous  donne  pas  des  renseignemens  bien  etendus  sur  les 
Quakers,  car  il  parait  que  Ton  en  envoie  un  grand  nombre 
en  mission.  Celui  dont  il  s’agit  est  un  homme  de  Limoges 
nomme  Grellet  ;  il  tient  a  une  famille  riche  du  commerce 
dans  la  ville.  Cet  homme  etant  emigre  en  Angleterre 
trouva  une  fille  Quakeresse15  qui  lui  donna  sa  main,  a 
condition  qu’il  se  ferait  Quaker  ;  il  y  consentit  et  a  tenu 
parole.  Depuis  ce  terns  la  il  fait  de  terns  en  terns  des 
voyages  a  Limoges  (il  y  en  a  fait  deux  depuis  que  j’y  suis)  ; 
mais  il  parait  que  sa  mission  s’etend  jusqu’au  Midi  de  la 
France,  et,  interroge  pour  savoir  quelles  affaires  il  y  a, 
il  a  repondu  qu’il  n’en  avait  pas  d’autre  que  de  precher 
le  St.  Evangile.  Il  ne  fait  pas  fortune  ici,  nos  habitans 
ne  sont  que  des  commergans,  occupes  de  leur  commerce, 
ils  ne  s’occupent  point  de  questions  philosophiques  ou 
religieuses,  ceux  qui  se  derangent  un  moment  de  leur 
comptoir  ne  s’occupent  que  de  leurs  plaisirs.  Il  va 
dans  les  hopitaux  quand  on  ne  veut  pas  l’ecouter  dans 
d’autres  societes  ;  il  y  donne  des  sermons  bien  philoso¬ 
phiques  et  de  l’argent.  Ici  on  a  pris  son  argent,  on  n’a  pas 
ecoute  ses  sermons.  Les  personnes  pieuses  qui  l’ont 
entendu  trouvent  qu’il  parle  mieux  que  nos  pretres,  mais 
les  Catholiques  veulent  qu’on  soit  soumis  a  l’Eglise.  Ses 
singularity  pourront  reussir  ailleurs.  Il  ne  mange  que 
d’un  plat,  a  toujours  son  chapeau  sur  la  tete,  tutoye  ceux 
a  qui  il  parle.  Il  a  laisse  quelques  ecrits  ;  j’ai  pense 
qu’il  sufhsait  que  je  vous  en  donnasse  la  note  ;  il  y  en  a  un 
d’imprime  chez  d’Hautel,  rue  de  la  Harpe  n°  80,  en  1813, 
intitule  Precis  de  Vhistoire,  de  la  doctrine  et  de  la  discipline 

15  The  Bishop  is  not  correct  in  this  statement  ;  S.  Grellet  married 
Rebecca  Collins,  of  New  York. — Eds. 
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de  la  Soci'eie  des  Amis  dite  des  Quakers.16  II  parait  que 
lors  qu’il  est  parti  d’Angleterre  on  lui  a  donne  des  sommes 
considerables.  Peu  avant  son  arrivee  on  faisait  circuler 
un  livre  qni  parait  avoir  des  rapports  avec  sa  doctrine; 
il  se  vendait  a  Paris  lors  du  concile.  II  est  intitule 
Dieu  est  V Amour.17 

J’ai  l’honneur  d’etre,  &c., 

Signe,  M.  J.  Ph.  Ev.  de  Limoges.18 

Baron  Rolland,  Prefect  of  Gard,  wrote19  : — 

1930  S2,  no.  1863.  Nismes,  le  13  Octobre  1813. 

Monsieur. 

Grellet,  de  Limoges20 

II  est  arrive  dans  ce  departement  un  certain  Grellet 
natif  de  Limoges  demeurant  depuis  longtemps  a  Neuwiorc, 
et  naturalise  Americain.  Cet  homme  est  porteur  d’un 
passeport  delivre  a  la  police  de  Paris  le  2  Aout  1813,  pour 
aller  a  Naples  passant  par  Turin,  valable  pour  un  mois 
pour  sortir  de  l’Empire. 

Cet  homme  qui  se  pretend  frere  du  receveur  general 
actuel  du  dept  de  l’Aveiron  arrive  suivant  un  passeport 
d’Angleterre  par  Morlaix  et  est  negotiant,  mais  sa  veritable 
fonction  est  de  visiter  les  quakers  ses  freres,  et  il  me  parait 
certain  qu’il  n’en  a  pas  d’autres  ;  il  y  a  bientot  3  semaines 
qu’il  est  entre  le  departement  de  l’Herault  et  celui-cy, 
visitant  ses  freres. 

Jel’ai  fait  venir  et  lui  ai  dit  que  les  missions  etoient 
defendues  en  France  qu’ainsi  ileut  a  cesser  ses  predications 
et  a  suivre  la  route  indiquee  sur  son  passeport.  Cependant 
comme  il  m’a  pretendu  qu’il  avait  affaire  a  Montpellier, 
et  qu’il  me  parait  certain  qu’il  ne  s’occupe  que  de  religion, 
je  lui  ai  dit  que  rien  ne  l’en  empechait;  mais  par  ce  meme 
courrier  j’ecris  a  mon  collegue  le  prefet  de  l’Herault  afin 

16  This  is  the  fourth  French  edition  of  the  pamphlet  prepared  by- 
Joseph  Gurney  Bevan  for  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  London,  and  first 
issued  in  English  in  1790,  under  the  title,  A  Summary  of  the  History, 
Doctrine ,  and  Discipline  of  Friends,  etc.  The  copy  in  D.  of  the  fourth 
French  edition,  above  referred  to,  once  belonged  to  Benjamin  Seebohm, 
the  editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Stephen  Grellet. — Eds. 

17  Is  a  book  with  this  title  known  to  any  of  our  readers  ? — Eds. 

18  Marie  Jean  Philippe  Du  Bourg. 

19  See  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  226,  227. 

20  Ces  mots  ont  ete  ajoutes  au  Ministere  de  la  Police  pour  servir  a 
classer  la  lettre. 
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qu’il  le  surveille,  et  je  le  prie  de  me  donner  les  renseigne- 
ments  qu’il  pourroit  avoir. 

Ce  missionaire  Quaker  est  accompagne  d’un  n®  Mollet21 
natif  de  Geneve  et  domicilie  a  Marseille  ou  il  pretend  etre 
le  seul  homme  de  sa  secte ;  il  a  un  passeport  de  Marseille 
pour  Paris.  J’ai  ecrit  a  Mr  le  prefet  des  Bouches  du  Rhone. 

Ilya  dans  ce  departement  une  centaine  de  families  de 
Quakers,  de  tout  temps  ils  ont  regu  ainsi  des  visit es  de  leurs 
freres  d’Amerique,  et  la  police  aurait  pu  permettre  a  cet 
homme  de  visiter  ses  freres  ;  mais  comme  il  ne  m’a  montre 
aucune  permission  a  cet  egard,  j’ai  du  m’en  tenir  aux 
reglements  qui  defendent  les  missions  religieuses. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  au  reste  qu’il  soit  utile  d’autoriser  ces 
visites  des  predicateurs  venant  des  pays  etrangers,  le  zele 
des  freres  d’Amerique  les  porte  non  seulement  a  envoyer 
a  leurs  freres  du  continent  des  visiteurs,  mais  meme  a  leur 
faire  passer  des  aumones,  cela  entretient  necessairement 
une  secte,  ce  qui  n’est  bon  a  rien,  et  en  outre  la  fait  paraitre 
plus  nombreuse  qu’elle  n’est,  car  les  protestants  soit  par 

21  Jean  Etienne  (John  Stephen)  Mollet  (1768-1851).  In  the  Friends’ 
Intelligencer,  1908,  pp.  99,  210,  William  I.  Hull,  Ph.D.,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  Pa.,  gives  some  valuable  information  respecting  this  Friend  and 
his  ancestry.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  removed  to  Diisseldorf,  in 
Germany,  and  in  1801  he  married  Henrietta  Cotta,  of  Tubingen.  Soon 
after,  he  settled  at  Marseilles,  where,  in  1807,  he  first  met  Stephen  Grellet. 
He  accompained  S.  Grellet  on  several  of  his  journeys,  and  also  acted 
as  guide  in  1815  to  Elizabeth  Coggeshall.  Sarah  Hustler,  Benjamin 
Seebohm,  and  Joseph  Marriage.  In  1816,  J.  S.  Mollet  and  family  com¬ 
menced  their  residence  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  place  he  was  very  helpful 
to  visiting  Friends  and  also  in  connection  with  the  Infant  School  at 
Amsterdam  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Warder. 

William  Tallack  tells  us  that,  about  the  year  1845,  being  on  a  visit 
to  Peter  Bedford,  at  Croydon,  he  found  the  venerable  John  Stephen 
Mollet,  of  Amsterdam,  staying  with  Peter  Bedford.  He  was  then  a  very 
old  man  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Holland. 
Peter  Bedford  introduced  him  to  W.  Tallack  with  the  words  :  “  William, 
thou  seest  before  thee  the  whole  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  in  Holland.” 

At  that  time  J.  S.  Mollet  was  so  bent  with  age  that  a  person  stand¬ 
ing  behind  him  would  hardly  see  his  head.  He  was  still  able,  however,  to 
walk  about,  and  had  a  good  memory  of  past  events.  He  told  W.  Tallack 
that  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and 
remembered  seeing  Robespierre  and  other  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  As 
a  silk  merchant,  he  was  sometimes  requested  to  supply  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  her  relative,  with  silk.  One  day,  when 
walking  in  Paris,  King  Louis  XVI.  passed  him  on  horseback,  and  cour¬ 
teously  asked  him  to  be  careful  lest  the  horse  should  splash  any  mud  over 
him.  It  was  very  interesting  to  listen  to  John  Stephen  Mollet’s  remin¬ 
iscences  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  see  in  him  the  last  link  with 
the  past  of  Dutch  Quakerism. — Eds. 
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curiosite  soit  pour  participer  aux  aumones,  se  reunissent 
aux  prieres  de  ces  gens  la,  lorsqu’il  passe  ainsi  un  visiteur. 

Soit  que  jeregoive  desordres  de  vous,soit  que  je  regoive 
des  renseignements  de  mes  collegues,  je  suis  en  mesure 
d’arreter  ou  de  faire  arreter  ces  individus  s’il  est  necessaire. 

J’ai  Thonneur  d’etre  avec  respect, 

Monsieur, 

Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  respectueux  serviteur, 

L.  B0N  Rolland. 

A  Mr  le  Conseiller  d’Etat  charge 

de  la  police  du  2d  arrondissement.22 

Above  all,  the  peaceful  Quaker  will  cause  anxiety 
to  the  police  of  the  Restoration.  Strange  destiny  ! 
During  the  Revolution,  Stephen  Grellet  is  treated  as  a 
royalist  refugee,  the  Restoration  will  see  in  him  nothing 
but  a  revolutionist ;  and,  in  the  interval  between  these 
regimes,  the  Empire  regards  him  as  a  suspect. 

The  director  of  police  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  Franchet,  was  of  opinion,23  in  April,  1824,  that  wher¬ 
ever  the  two  Quakers,  Stephen  Grellet  and  William  Allen, 
journeyed,  visiting  prisons  and  advocating  general  edu¬ 
cation,  there  were  insurrections  soon  after  their  visits. 
He  therefore  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
Delavau  ;  upon  which  the  latter  drew  up  his  own,  which 
set  inspectors  Leb.  and  Mac.  to  work.24  These  were  not 
able  to  get  on  the  track  of  the  two  Quakers  again,  nor  to 
discover  their  “  confederates.” 

Already  in  1822,  just  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was 
setting  out  for  the  Embassy  in  London,  M.  Franchet  had 
sent  him  a  memorandum  respecting  the  two  Quakers. 
But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  in  contemplation  matters 
far  removed  from  tracking  two  Quakers  :  he  sent  no  reply. 

But  in  1824,  the  anxiety  of  M.  Franchet  was,  no 
doubt,  extreme.  At  the  same  time  as  he  wrote  to  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  he  applied  again  to  the  French  Embassy 
in  London,  and  also  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Two 

22  France  was  divided,  under  the  First  Empire,  for  Police  adminis¬ 
tration,  into  large  “  arrondissements,”  each  containing  several  depart¬ 
ments  ;  at  the  head  of  each  was  a  “  Conseiller  d’Etat.” 

23  F?  6957.  All  the  extracts  that  I  am  about  to  quote  are  taken 
from  this  dossier. 

24  Cf.  the  extracts  from  Le  Livre  Noir,  above. 
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Sicilies,  Piedmont,  Russia,  Austria,  and  to  the  Papal 
Nuncio  in  Paris  ;  begging  them  to  ask  for  information  of 
their  Governments  and  of  the  police  of  the  respective 
countries.  The  following  document  served  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  enquiries  : — 

L’original  a  ete  Note, 

renvoye  au  Cabinet 

le  ir  Mai  1824. 

Un  n®  Grellet,  ne  en  Limousin,  d’une  famille  de 
negociants,  a  emigre  au  commencement  de  la  revolution. 
II  s’est  rendu  aux  Etats  Unis,  a  epouse  une  femme  Quaker 
et  embrasse  cette  religion  dont  il  est  un  ardent  sectaire. 

En  1819,  Stephen  Grellet  a  quitte  New  Yorck,  pour 
venir  precher  en  Europe  ;  il  a  commence  par  la  Russie, 
et  il  a  trouve  de  l’argent  dans  tous  les  endroits  ou  il  s’est 
arrete.  Lh\bbe  Nicolle  etait  encore  a  Odessa  lorsque 
Stephen  Grellet  s’y  rendit  pour  precher  Y'egalite ,  il  fut 
ensuite  a  Patras  et  dans  les  lies  de  TArchipel,  et  il  s’est 
arrete  a  Naples  et  est  arrive  a  Rome  dans  le  printems  de 
1820.  Un  Journal  frangais  de  Mars  ou  Avril  1820  rap- 
porte  que  Stephen  Grellet  voulant  voir  le  Saint  Pere  et 
refusant  d’oter  son  chapeau  par  ce  que  sa  religion  le  lui 
defendait,  il  avait  consenti  a  se  le  laisser  enlever  de  force 
par  les  cameristes  de  S.S. 

Stephen  Grellet  a  visit e  les  prisons  de  Rome.et  en 
particulier  celles  de  Civita  Vecchia. 

Il  a  eu  plusieurs  conferences  avec  le  Cardinal  Gonsalvi25 
auquel  il  pretendait  avoir  trouve  une  grande  conformite 
de  principes  aves  les  siens. 

De  Rome,  Stephen  Grellet  s’est  rendu  directement 
a  Paris,  apres  s’etre  arrete  seulement  a  Turin.  Au  mois 
d’avril  1820,  il  est  arrive  a  Paris  avec  son  collegue 
ne  William  Allen  avec  qui  il  avait  fait  une  partie  de  ses 
voyages  ;  ces  deux  individus  ont  eu  de  frequentes  relations 
avec  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Ils  sont  restes  peu  de  terns  a 
Paris.  Stephen  Grellet  est  retourne  a  New  Yorck. 

William  Allen  demeure  a  Londres  (Plough  Court, 
Lombard  Street).  C’est  un  chef  de  secte  d’autant  plus 
puissant  qu’il  est  fort  riche  et  depense  beaucoup  d’argent 

25  The  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  54  ff.,  give  Consalvi,  which  is  the  right 
spelling. — Eds. 
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pour  faire  des  proselites.  II  jouit  a  Londres  d’une  grande 
reputation  de  bienfesance. 

II  est  a  remarquer  que  tous  les  pays  que  ces  deux 
individus  ont  parcourus  se  sont  insurges  successivement. 
La  premiere  revolte  a  ete  celle  des  prisons  de  Civita- 
Vecchia  dans  l’ete  de  1820.  L’insurrection  de  Naples 
et  celle  de  Turin  se  sont  succedees. 

Le  point  principal  sur  lequel  insistait  Stephen  Grellet 
dans  ses  discours  etait  l’enseignement  mutuel  qu’il  annon- 
<pait  comme  le  grand  moyen  de  regenerer  le  genre  humain. 

Ces  renseignemens  ont  ete  donnes  a  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  lorsqu’il  est  parti  pour  l’Ambassade  de  Londres. 
On  craint  qu’il  n’y  ait  attache  aucune  importance,  et 
d’ailleurs  il  est  bien  presumable  que  William  Allen  a  des 
adeptes  dans  le  gouvernement  anglais. 


The  Two  Sicilies  and  Piedmont  replied  briefly,  giving 
dates  of  arrival  and  departure.  Nesselrode  and  the 
Court  of  Rome  sent  distinctly  favourable  testimony. 
The  Nuncio  repudiated  any  connection  between  the 
visit  of  Allen  or  Grellet  and  the  insurrection  at  Civita 
Vecchia.  Austria  also  sent  a  reply  rather  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  two  suspects.  All  this  correspondence 
ranges  from  May  to  August,  1824. 

The  following  are  the  replies  from  Rome,  Russia,  and 
Austria  : — 

i°. 


Traduction. 


No. 34, 564,  Lettre  communiquee  par  Mgr.  le  Nonce 

Direction  Gene-  apostolique, 

rale  de  Police.  9  Juin,  1824. 

Rome,  22  Mai 
1824. 

A  S.E.  le  Car¬ 
dinal  della  So- 
maglia  Doyen 
et  Secretaire 
d’Etat  duSacre 
College. 

M.  Stephen  Grellet,  se  disant  Gentilhomme  Americain, 
est  arrive  effectivement  a  Rome  le  25  novembre  1819  ; 
il  en  est  reparti  le  7  decembre  suivant,  en  faisant  viser  son 
passeport  pour  Florence.  Il  etait  accompagne  d’un 
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M.  Taylor,26  Anglais,  qui  logea  dans  le  meme  hotel  ;  mais 
ce  dernier  ne  retira  son  passeport  que  le  27  decembre. 
Ce  Taylor  etait  deja  venu  a  Rome  en  1818  ;  il  s’etait 
rendu  de  la  a  Venise,  par  la  route  directe. 

Au  meme  mois  de  decembre,  T autre  Anglais,  William 
Allen,  etait  a  Rome,  mais  il  n’en  partit  que  le  5  janvier 
1820,  et  ce  fut,  comme  Grellet,  pour  se  rendre  a  Florence. 
Son  passeport  avait  ete  delivre  a  Malte  ;  il  etait  collectif 
et  designait  aussi  un  nomme  Leon  Baird. 

L’Americain  Grellet,  pendant  son  sejour  a  Rome, 
affectait  les  manieres  exterieures  de  la  secte  des  Quakers 
et  tenait  les  discours  analogues  a  son  exterieur. 

La  Secretairerie  d’Etat,  par  une  note  du  26  novembre 

1819,  sans  numero  d’ordre,  fit  connaitre  au  gouvernement 
et  a  la  direction  generale  de  police  d’alors  “  que  M.  Grellet, 
qualifie  de  voyageur  Americain  de  distinction,  avait  pour 
but  de  ses  voyages  de  visiter  tous  les  etablissemens  de 
bienfaisance,  et  qu’il  avait  ete  particulierement  recom- 
mande  par  des  personnes  dignes  de  toute  estime,  qui 
priaient  la  Secretairerie  d’Etat  de  procurer  a  M.  Grellet 
les  moyens  de  bien  examiner  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  aux 
Etablissemens  de  bienfaisance  de  Rome.  En  consequence 
il  devait  etre  mis  a  portee  de  voir  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de 
digne  d’observation  dans  les  Prisons  et  jouir  de  toutes 
les  facilites  qui  pouvaient  l’aider  dans  son  louable  dessein. 

D’apres  cette  invitation,  un  employe  de  la  Direction 
generale  de  police  lui  fut  attache,  pour  l’accompagner 
et  le  guider,  tant  dans  les  anciennes  prisons,  que  dans  les 
nouvelles  du  fort  Saint-Ange. 

Il  ne  parait  pas  avere  que  le  mouvement  insurrection- 
nel  des  detenus  aux  galeres  de  Civita  Vecchia  se  rattache 
au  voyage  de  M.  Stephen  Grellet. 

Ces  mouvements  n’eurent  lieu  que  le  4  septembre 

1820,  c.  a  d.  pres  d’un  an  apres  Tapparition  de  ce  voyageur 
dans  les  Etats  Pontificaux.  D’ailleurs  cette  revolte  ne 
peut  etre  attribute  a  des  suggestions  etrangeres,  mais 
tout  au  plus  a  la  revolution  qui  venait  d’eclater  a  Naples 
au  mois  d’aout,  &  plutot  encore  au  desir  naturel  de  re- 
couvrer  la  liberte. 

Je  suis  avec  respect,  &c., 

Signe,  Domenico  Bernetti. 


26  Who  was  this  ? — Eds. 
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2°. 

Copie  d’une  depeche  adressee  par  S.E.  Mr  le  Comte  de 
Nesselrode  a  Mr  l’Ambassadeur  de  Russie  en  date  de 

St.  Petersbourg  du  19  Juin  1824. 

J’ai  Phonneur  de  repondre  aujourd’hui  au  N°  68  des 
depeches  de  V.E.  du  27  avril  (9  mai). 

Les  Srs  Stephen  Grellet  et  Allen,  au  sujet  des  quels 
Mr  le  Directeur  General  de  la  police  a  Paris  a  desire  re- 
cueillir  quelques  renseignemens,  se  sont  effectivement 
trouves  en  Russie,  a  l’epoque  indiquee  dans  la  lettre  de 
ce  fonctionnaire;  Toutefois  leur  voyage  ici  et  les  courses 
qu’ils  ont  faites  dans  l’interieur  de  l’Empire,  n’avoient 
pour  objet  que  des  vues  de  bienfaisance  ;  ni  leur  langage 
ni  leurs  allures  en  general  n’ont  donne  lieu  de  soupgonner 
la  purete  de  leurs  intentions,  et  les  autorites  locales  qui 
ont  ete  dans  le  cas  d’observer  leur  conduite,  n’ont  eu 
aucun  motif  d’en  etre  mecontentes. 

C’est  d’ordre  expres  de  S.M.  l’Empereur  que  j’ai 
Phonneur  de  transmettre  ces  notions  a  V.E.  en  la  priant 
de  vouloir  bien  les  communiquer  a  Mr  Franchet. 

Recevez,  &c. 

3°. 

Ministere  de  l’Interieur, 

Vienne,  le  10  Juin,  28  Juillet  1824. 

1824.  (Traduction.) 

Le  President  du  comite  de  Police  Generale,  comte 
de  Sednitzky,  au  Conseil  prive  de  la  Chancellerie  d’Etat. 

En  reponse  a  la  note  du  26  mai  dernier,  j’ai  Phonneur 
de  vous  faire  connaitre  que  le  Quaker  Americain  Grellet, 
dont  elle  m’entretient,  et  que  la  Police  du  Royaume  de 
France  signale  comme  s’occupant  a  repandre  des  principes 
revolutionnaires,  est  le  meme  que  celui  que  la  Legation 
Imperiale  a  Rome  me  designait  des  le  27  decembre  1819, 
comme  tres  suspect  par  son  exaltation  et  ses  predications 
sur  des  matieres  de  controverse.  Ce  Grellet  voyageait  avec 
un  passeport  delivre  a  Saint  Petersbourg,  le  16  mai  1819, 
par  l’envoye  des  Etats  Unis ; — passeport  vise  a  Corfou, 
a  Barletta  (Capitanate,  Royaume  de  Naples),  a  Rome  et  a 
Florence.  II  est  arrive  a  Venise  dans  les  derniers  jours  de 
decembre  de  la  meme  annee  ;  a  continue  sa  route, 
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presque  sans  delai,  pour  le  Royaume  de  Baviere,  par  le 
Tyrol,  et  des  les  premiers  jours  de  1820,  il  avait  quitte 
le  territoire  de  l’Empire,  ou,  depuis  cette  epoque,  il  n’a 
plus  reparu.  Cet  etranger,  surveille  attentivement  en 
raison  des  documens  facheux  qui  existaient  sur  son  compte, 
n’a  donne  lieu  a  aucune  observation  defavorable  pendant 
son  passage  dans  les  provinces  Italiennes  et  Germaniques 
de  l’Empire  ;  il  ne  fut  d’ailleurs  arrete  nulle  part.  Le 
quaker  anglais,  William  Allen,  ne  l’accompagnait  pas,  du 
moins  dans  ce  trajet  a  travers  les  Etats  Imperiaux.  Mais, 
en  octobre  1822,  cet  Allen  a  paru  dans  la  capitale  ou 
il  se  prevalut  de  la  recommandation  puissante  du  General 
Due  de  Wellington,  qui  s’y  trouvait  alors,  se  rendant 
au  Congres  de  Verone.  Ce  quaker  fit  a  Vienne  un  sejour 
de  courte  duree  ;  sur  la  reclamation  de  l’Ambassade 
Britannique,  que  vous  me  transmites  par  une  note  du 
6  octobre  1822,  on  lui  rendit  les  papiers  imprimes  qui 
avaient  ete  saisis  sur  lui  a  son  entree  dans  l’Empire  par 
Schoerding27 ;  puis  il  suivit  le  due  de  Wellington  a  Verone,23 
d’ou  il  retourna  dans  son  pays,  apres  quelques  jours  de 
delai.  Depuis  ce  temps  il  n’a  plus  reparu  dans  les  Etats 
Imperiaux  ;  pendant  le  sejour  qu’il  y  a  fait  il  a  manifest e 
l’attachement  le  plus  passionne  aux  principes  philan- 
tropiques  de  sa  secte  religieuse  et  paru  surtout  prendre 
un  interet  excessivement  vif  a  la  cause  des  Grecs  fugitifs. 
Mais  il  s’est  bientot  convaincu  de  l’inutilite  de  ses  efforts 
pour  faire  des  proselytes  ;  et  n’a,  d’ailleurs,  laisse 
paraitre  aucune  tendance  revolutionnaire  dans  quelque 
sens  que  ce  fut. 

All  this  did  not  reassure  M.  Franchet.  On  the  23rd  of 
September,  he  set  the  police  on  the  track  of  a  William 
Allen,  who  was  found  to  be  a  harmless  English  servant.29 
On  the  23rd  of  January,  1825,  he  has  news  that  Grellet  is  in 
Paris.  The  police  at  once  make  enquiries  and  find  nothing. 

27  C’est  la  route  de  Baviere  par  Passau.  Note  du  Tr. 

28  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  conversation  between  the  Duke  and 
William  Allen,  as  given  in  Cassell’s  Illustrated  History  of  England,  ever 
took  place.  William  Allen  would  not  have  obtained  entrance  to  Verona 
by  such  means. — Eds. 

29  In  Le  Livre  Noir  of  Messrs.  Delavau  and  Franchet  a  report  of 
the  3rd  of  February,  1825,  shows  that  the  police  did  not  cease  to  trouble 
about  Allen.  A  Mr.  Allen  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  a  pleasure  trip 
with  the  son  of  ex-General  Berton  (vol.  ii.,  p.  291). 
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But  in  the  year  1827,  a  Grellet  is  mentioned  ;  on  the  8th 
of  February,  Delavau  informs  Franchet  of  the  work  of  his 
agents  :  there  is  indeed  a  Grellet  in  Paris,  but  his  name 
is  William,  not  Stephen. 

Finally,  on  the  nth  of  December,  1827,  the  Director  of 
Police  decided  to  ask  once  more,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  documents  respecting 
the  visit  of  Grellet  and  Allen  to  Russia.  He  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

Ministere  de  lTnterieur. 

Paris,  le  11  Xbr *  1827. 

Au  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

M.  le  Baron,30  deux  Quakers  de  FEtat  de  New  York, 
appeles  Stephen  Grellet  et  William  Allen,  ont  visit e  en 
1819  une  grande  partie  de  l’Europe,  et  notamment 
F  Empire  de  Russie,  ou  ils  ont  examine  en  d6tail  les  £tab- 
lissemens  de  bienfaisance  et  les  fondations  charitables  a 
Saint  Petersbourg,  Novgorod-Veliki,  Tver  et  Moscou. 
Ils  ont  consigne  leurs  observations  dans  un  Rapport  dont 
il  est  fait  mention  dans  une  description  de  Moscou, 
(imprimee  dans  cette  ville  en  1824)  a  Foccasion  d’une 
maison  de  refuge  dirigee  par  M.  Bakhmetieff,  sous  la  pro¬ 
tection  de  Flmperatrice  Mere  ;  mais  je  ne  connais  ni  le 
titre  exact  ni  la  date  de  Fouvrage  des  deux  Quakers  ; 
je  serais  seulement  porte  a  croire  qu’il  a  ete  compose  en 
Francais.  Comme  les  sr.  Allen  et  Grellet  ont  ete  signales 
dans  le  temps,  et  non  sans  quelque  fondement,  comme 
ayant  part  aux  intrigues  revolutionnaires,  j’attacherais 
du  prix  a  posseder  un  exemplaire  de  leur  ouvrage.  Je 
prie  V.E.  d’avoir  la  bonte  de  faire  des  recherches  a  cet 
egard  et  de  m’en  communiquer  les  resultats. 

Agreez. 

The  attention  of  Franchet  had  been  drawn  to  the 
report  respecting  Allen  and  Grellet  by  an  official  of  his 
Ministry,  whose  memorandum  has  been  preserved.  It  is 
as  follows  : — 

Ministere  de  lTnterieur. 

Paris,  le  'Ll  Decembre  1827. 

J’ai  recherche  l’indication  que  j’avais  trouvee  d’un 
ouvrage  ecrit  par  les  Quakers  William  Allen  et  Stephen 

3°  Le  baron  de  Damas. 
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Grellet  et  dont  j’ai  eu  l’honneur  de  parler  a  Monsieur  le 
Directeur.  Je  n’ai  trouve  que  ceci  : 

“  Extrait  d’un  Rapport  fait  par  les  Quakers  Allen  et 
Grellet  qui,  en  1819,  ont  visit  e  les  Etablissemens  de 
charite  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Novgorod-Veliki,  Tver  et 
Moskow.”  Le  reste  ne  contient  que  des  details  d’un 
mediocre  interet  sur  un  etablissement  philantropique  de 
Moskou  dirige  par  M.  Bakhmetieff,  et  qui  est  sous  la 
protection  de  lTmperatrice  Marie  Feodorovna. 

Je  presume  que  M.  de  Schroeder  serait  a  portae 
d’indiquer  le  titre  exact  de  cet  ouvrage  et  le  lieu  ou  il  a 
ete  imprime.  Je  pourrais  aussi  le  faire  demander  a 
Moskou,  a  l’auteur  de  l’ouvrage  dont  j’ai  tire  cet  extrait, 
et  avec  qui  j’ai  des  relations  indirectes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Franchet  had  the  joy  of  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hands  the  work  he  asked  for.  Above  is  what  the 
dossiers  of  the  National  Archives  contain  respecting  the 
travels  of  Stephen  Grellet  and  William  Allen  in  France. 

An  extract  relative  to  the  seizure  of  pamphlets31 
at  Coutances,  in  1818,  from  an  Englishman  calling  himself  a 
schoolmaster,  gives  us  the  key  to  the  distrust  that  all  the 
police,  imperialist  and  royalist,  had  with  regard  to 
missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1818,  le  Conseiller  de 
Prefecture  Des  Rotours  “  on  behalf  of  the  Prefect  of  La 
Manche,  who  was  away,”  wrote  these  words  :  — 

As  Quakerism  forbids  military  service  on  which  the 
preservation  of  the  State  depends  ;  as  it  forbids  an  oath, 
also  the  payment  of  certain  taxes  which  are  constituted 
a  duty  by  our  laws,  it  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  legal 
seizure  of  the  books  which  teach  its  dogmas  and  for  taking 
vigorous  measures  against  the  men  who  would  spread 
them. 

No  Government  regards  principles  more  revolution¬ 
ary  than  the  refusal  of  military  service  and  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes. 

Gustave  Lanson. 


31  F?  6869  (5160). 


Vol.  v  — 45. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

W.  and  N.W.  of  Lakes  Bassenthwaite  and  Derwent- 

WATER. 

Deerham.  1674°.  March  23.  Johnem  Gibson, 
Robtu  Bain,  Henricu  Wilkinson,  Johnem  Wheelwright, 
Thoma  Cowen,  Wm  Smith,  Johne  Bull  jun.,  Jacobu  Bull, 
et  Jana  Wheelwright  ;  Quakers. 

Westward.  1674°.  March  23.  Anna  uxorem 
Rich!  Fletcher,  Maria  Nicholson,  Johnem  Peal,  Richu 
Stockdale,  Thoma  Harrison,  Maria  ejus  uxorem,  Johne 
Williamson,  Gratia  Barwis,  et  Elizabetha  Barwis ; 
Quakers. 

1675°.  July  6.  Mabella  Relfe,  Anna  Fletcher, 
Mariam  uxorem  Michaelis  Harrinson,  Gracia  Barwis, 
Elizab.  Barwis,  Richum  Stogdaile,  Johnem  Williamson, 
Thomam  Harrinson,  &  Maria  ejus  uxorem,  and  Johnem 
Peele  ;  Quakers. 

1677°.  July  n.  Thoma  Harrison,  Maria  eius  ux¬ 
orem,  Guilielmu  Nicholson,  Elizab.  Barwis,  &  Robtu 
Rickarbie,  Johnm  Williamson,  &  Gracia  eius  uxorm, 
Willm  Wood  ;  Quakers. 

Cross  Canonby.  1670.  Nov.  13.  Robtu  Davis, 
Joycia  eius  uxorem,  Richum  Threlkeld,  Gawinu  Bigland, 
Maria  Smith,  Wum  Drape,  Wm  Swinbourne,  et  Elinora 
Rood  ;  Quakers. 

Gawinu  Bigland  &  Maria,  for  having  3  children 
unbaptised. 

1670.  Dec.  13.  Repeat  ut  supra  p.  80.  All  excom. 

1674°.  March  23.  Gawinu  Burland  &  Maria  ejus 
uxorem  pretensam,  Wm  Swinburn,  Richu  Threlkeld, 
Robert  Davy  sen.,  Helen  Reed,  Wm  Drape  ;  Quakers. 
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3:675.  July  6.  ("  Cannonby.”)  Gawinu  Bigham 

&  Wm  Swinburne  ;  for  not  paying  Church  cesse. 

16  770.  July  10.  Richm  Threlkeld,  .  .  .  eius 
uxor,  Guilielmu  Swinburne,  .  .  eius  uxorem,  Edrm 

Den,  Elinora  Read,  Johnm  Harrison  de  Canonby, 
Gawinu  Biglands  &  .  .  eius  uxor ;  Quakers. 

Gilcrux.  1677°.  July  10.  Thoma  Hunter,  Johnm 
Thompson,  Elizabetham  eius  uxorm  pretensa,  &  Margareta 
Morthen  ;  Quakers. 

(N.B. — These  were  presented  in  1675  (July  6th)  as 
Nonconformists.) 

Plumbland.  1674°.  March  23.  Wm"  Wilson  et 
eius  uxor,  Richu  Wilson  et  ejus  uxorem,  Richu  Stamper 
et  ejus  uxorem,  Chroferu  Grave  et  ejus  uxorem  ;  Quakers. 

3:675°.  July  6.  Wm  Wilson  &  ejus  uxof,  Chroferum 
Grave  et  ejus  uxorem,  Wilson  viduam,  &  Stamp  vidua. 

1675.  Nov.  9,  The  same  as  in  March  23,  1674°, 
Quakers.  Also  Tho  :  Hunt  et  Johnem  Thompson; 
Quakers. 

All  Hallo wes.  1675°.  July  6.  Eliz  :  Stamp 
&  Jana  Stamp  ejus  filiam  ;  Quakers.  Presented  as 
“  Nonconformists,”  1670,  Nov.  15  ;  1670,  Dec.  13  ;  1671, 
July  18  ;  “  for  not  coming  to  Church  etc,”  1672,  Juty  ; 
and  1673,  July  1. 

3:677°.  July  10.  Edrum  Warwicke,  Jana  eius 
uxorm,  &  Elizabetha  Stamper  ;  Quakers. 

1674°.  March  23.  Elizabetha  Stamper  et  Jana 
Stamper  ejus  filia,  who  stand  excoicate,  Elizabetha 
Stamper,  Jana  ejus  filia,  Georgiu  White,  Janet  ejus  uxorem 
et  Elinora  Mirns  ;  Quakers. 

Georgiu  White  et  Janeta  ejus  uxorem  ;  for  not  bap¬ 
tising  their  Child,  being  8  moneths  old,  and  the  sd.  Janet 
for  not  making  Public  thanksgiving  to  God  after  delivery 
from  Childbirth,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Church. 

Torpenhow.  1675°.  July  6.  Johnem  Grave, 

Thoma  Mann,  &  ejus  uxorem, - Moore,  viduam, 

Johnem  Bunting,  Mungonem  Stamp  als  Wilson, 
Mungonem  ejus  filium,  Petrum  Grave  et  ejus  uxorem,  & 
Francescam  Stamp  ;  Quakers. 

Ireby  (“Jeeby”).  1670.  Nov.  15.  Hugon  Wilson 
de  Dikemire,  Thoma  Scott,  Petrum  Burny,  Margareta 
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Walker,  Margareta  Simpson,  &  Johnem  Fisher  de  White- 
feild  ;  Quakers. 

1670.  Dec.  13  (“  Ireby  ”).  Hugonem  Wilson, 
Thomam  Scott,  Petru  Burnyeat,  Margaret  Walker, 
Margaret  Simpson,  Johnem  Fisher,  &  Anna  Birkett  ; 
Nonconformists.  Excom. 

1673°.  July  1.  Hugonem  Wilson,  Thoma  Scot, 

Johnem  Fisher, - Simpson  vidua,  Petru  Burnegates  ; 

for  not  frequenting  the  Church,  2s. 

1674°.  March  23.  Hugone  Wilson,  Thoma  Scot, 
Johnem  Fisher  et  ejus  uxore,  Thoma  Fell  et  ejus  uxorem, 
Margareta  Walker  et  Margareta  Simpson  ;  Quakers. 

1675°.  July  6.  Thoma  Scott  de  Low  Ireby,  Hannah 
Robinson,  Hugon  Wilson  de  Dykemyre,  Johnem  Fisher 
&  ejus  uxorem,  Thoma  Fell  &  ejus  uxor  [repeat],  Mar- 
garetam  Simpson,  Margaretam  Walker,  &  Antonium 
Turner  de  Alta  Ireby  ;  Quakers. 

1675°.  Nov.  9.  As  on  March  23,  1674°. 

1677°.  July  10.  Hugonm  Wilson  de  Sykemire, 
RichmSlee  de  Ireby,  .  .  .  ejus  uxorem,  Johnm  Fisher 

de  Whitefield,  Elizabetham  ejus  uxorem,  Thomam  Fell 
de  Chappellbuse,  Anna  eius  uxorem,  Margareta  Simpson 
de  High  Ireby,  &  Margareta  Walker  de  ead  ;  Quakers. 

1678.  Aug.  20.  Johnm  Fisher  de  Whitefield, 
eius  uxorm,  Thoma  Fell  de  Chappellhouse,  .  .  .  eius 

uxorm,  Richu  Slee,  .  .  :  eius  uxorm,  Robertum 

Freer,  .  *  .  eius  uxorm,  Guilielm  Wright  &  Eliza¬ 

betham  Banke  de  Ireby  ;  Tremebundos. 

Anthon  Turner,  Margaret  Simpson  &  Margareta 
Walker  de  High  Ireby  ;  Tremebundos  &  non-frequent- 
antes  eceliam  parolem. 

G.  Lyon  Turner. 

To  be  continued. 


And  take  heed  yt  under  a  jStence  of  Liberty  you 
doe  not  spoill  your  selves  &  others,  &  Lett  up  y*  both 
in  your  selves  &  others  y1  will  be  hard  to  gett  downe 
Againe. 

George  Fox  to  William  Rogers,  14,  xi.  1678. 


dRrt  <2lccouttf  of  tfye  <2lnctettf  ©ocumenfe  6efon<$tn<$ 
to  t§c  ^society  of  jfdettde  tn  Qttanefteft*. 


Concluded  from  page  16. 


WOMEN’S  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 


In  the  year  1666,  George  Fox  recommended  the  setting 
up  of  Monthly  Meetings.  Some  time  prior  to  this,  Quar¬ 
terly  Meetings  appear  to  have  been  established  in  several 
districts,  but  these  were  found  insufficient  to  deal  with 
the  growing  business  of  the  new  society.  The  Minute 
Book  of  the  Women’s  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Notting¬ 
hamshire  starts  on  the  20th  day  of  7th  month,  1671 ; 
I  have  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  note  the  names  of 
these  mothers  in  Israel  here  set  down,  and  also  the 
instructions  issued  to  them  for  their  guidance  in  the 
conduct  of  business. 


A  Quarterly  Meeting  setled  of  woemen  friends  belonging  to  Notting¬ 
ham  Meeting  &  the  meeting  about  Mannsfeild  being  appoynted  & 
named  for  publicke  Service  as  followeth.  The  names  of  such  as  belongs 
to  Nottingham  Meeting  : — 


Elizabeth  Smith. 
Sarah  Watson. 
Joane  Hyfeild. 
Anne  Colling. 
Sarah  Watson, 


the 


Anne  Reckless. 
Sarah  Hyfeild. 
Mary  Richarson. 
Hannah  Reckless. 
Prudence  Harding. 


Ellin  Hart. 

Martha  Marshall. 
Hannah  Reckless. 
Elizabeth  Goodman. 
Elizabeth  Newam. 


younger. 

The  names  of  such  as  belongs  to  the  meeting  about  Mannsfeild 


Judeth  Garland. 
Elizabeth  Brandreth. 
Frances  Bingham. 
Martha  Grace. 

Mary  Bing. 


Elizabeth  Kitching. 
Sarah  Clay. 

Mary  Leadbeater. 
Elizabeth  Cockram, 
Skegby. 


Elizabeth  Clay. 
Alee  Sinyard, 
Anne  Barke. 
Ellin  Cockram. 
Ann  Malson. 


Elizabeth  More. 

Some  heads  drawen  forth  of  the  Generali  order  of  George  Fox,  to 
be  called  over  &  examined  everie  meeting,  &  such  to  be  taken  notice 
of  &  exhorted  that  practise  any  such  things  : — 

Jf  any  walke  not  in  the  truth,  as  in  paying  tythes,  or  speaking  you 
to  a  single  pson,  or  putting  of  the  hat  to  respect  psons,  or  drinking 
one  to  another  in  a  common  way,  with  any  other  things  which  are  not  in 
the  truth. 

Jf  any  have  been  convinced  &  gone  from  the  truth. 
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Jf  any  follow  pleasures,  drunkenness,  gammings,  or  is  not  faithful!  in 
there  callings  &  dealings,  nor  honest  &  just. 

Jf  any  goe  disorderly  together  in  marriage. 

Jf  any  goes  to  the  preists  to  be  married. 

Jf  any  men  or  woemen  hunt  after  one  another  &  then  leaves  one 
another  and  goes  to  others. 

Jf  there  be  any  evill  Speakers,  backebiters,  slanderers,  foolish  Jesters 
&  talkers. 

Jf  there  be  any  tale  carriers  &  Raylers  that  sowes  dissention. 

Jf  any  difference  be  between  friends  to  be  speedily  ended. 

All  these  things  to  be  pticularly  examined. 

The  intention  of  marriage  to  be  first  declared  at  the  mens  meeting, 
the  man  &  the  woman  being  both  present,  or  else  a  Certificate  from 
the  woman  &  a  Certificate  from  parents  &  relations,  &  then  to  be  declared 
twice  at  the  woemens  meeting,  &  then  at  the  men’s  meeting  againe,  that 
soe  all  things  may  be  cleare,  &  the  Woemens  Meeting  to  certifie  to 
everie  Quarterly  Meeting  of  men  friends  concerning  what  is  done  before 
them. 

Such  as  are  poore  or  weake  or  wants  Jmployment  to  be  looked 
after  and  releived. 

All  Exhortations  and  other  Proceedings  to  be  recorded  in  order. 

We  find  in  George  Fox’s  Journal  that  in  some  Meetings 
great  objection  was  made  to  the  establishment  of  Women's 
Meetings,  which  step  he  so  strongly  recommended  ;  in 
our  old  document  there  is  a  long  epistle  advocating  the 
formation  of  such  Meetings,  and  setting  forth  his  reasons 
for  the  same ;  unfortunately,  it  is  much  too  long  to  quote 
here  ;  it  is  entitled,  “  To  all  the  Woemen’s  Meetings  in 
the  Restoration,”  and  dated  from  “  Worcester  Goale,  this 
2d  of  the  nth  mo.,  1673.”  The  formation  of  Women's 
Meetings  to  a  certain  extent  made  a  schism  in  the  Society, 
and  in  this  Meeting  there  are  symptoms  that  to  some 
individuals  the  exhortations  of  women  Friends  were  not 
quite  acceptable,  for  we  find  a  minute  to  this  effect : — 

Mary  Leadbeater  &  Eliz.  Cockram  exhorted  Joshua  Ely  and  his  wife 
for  absenting  from  meetings  ;  he  said  he  had  satisfied  men  friends,  and 
he  thought  that  was  sufficient,  but  after  some  words  with  him  he  spake 
something  as  signifying  that  he  had  not  unity  with  all  that  spake  amongst 
friends,  and  he  was  exhorted  to  faithfulness,  his  wife  said  she  intended 
to  come  amongst  us  again. 

Marriages. 

The  legality  of  Friends’  marriages  was  early  estab¬ 
lished.  An  action  was  brought  in  one  of  the  English 
Courts  to  dispossess  the  child  of  a  deceased  Friend  of  his 
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inheritance  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  the  father 
having  been  married'  according  to  the  order  of  Friends, 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  moreover  using  many  unhandsome 
expressions  respecting  the  Society.  Judge  Archer,  in 
summing  up  the  case,  observed,  “  There  was  a  marriage 
in  Paradise  when  Adam  took  Eve,  and  Eve  took  Adam  ”  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  consent  of  the  parties  that  made  a 
marriage.  And  “  for  the  Quakers,”  he  added,  “  he  did 
not  know  their  opinions,  but  he  did  not  believe  they  went 
together,  as  brute  beasts,  as  had  been  said  of  them,  but  as 
Christians,  and  therefore,  he  did  believe  the  marriage  was 
lawful  and  the  child  lawful  heir.”12  To  satisfy  the  jury 
more  fully,  he  adduced  a  case  in  point,  where  a  marriage 
performed  by  the  simple  declaration  of  the  parties  before 
witnesses  that  they  took  each  other  to  be  husband  and 
wife  had  been  questioned,  but  its  validity  and  lawfulness 
were  affirmed  by  the  bishops  as  well  as  judges.  This 
ruling  settled  the  question  once  and  for  ever,  for  never 
since  has  the  legality  of  a  Friend’s  marriage  been  contested. 
This  case  was  tried  at  the  Assizes  at  Nottingham  in  1661. 

Young  folks  in  those  days  who  intended  marriage 
had  to  please  many  people,  for  in  the  case  of  Joshua  Ely 
we  find  certificates  from  Mahlon  and  Rebeka  Stacy,  his 
guardians,  and  Lionel  and  Ruth  Revel,  his  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  besides  one  from  his  Grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Heath.  This  was  in  the  year  1673. 

Here  is  a  certificate  from  Robert  Greaves,  on  behalf 
of  his  brother,  George  Greaves,  who  intended  taking  one 
Anne  Stanley  to  wife  (1679),  which  marks  the  said  Robert 
wise  in  his  generation  : — 

This  is  to  certifie  whom  it  may  concerne  yt  J,  Robert  Greaves, 
brother  to  George  Greaves  of  Blyth,  doe  freely  give  my  consent  yt  my 
brother,  George  Greaves,  should  take  a  wife.  J  knowing  him  to  be 
capable  of  his  owne  concerne,  J  leave  his  choyse  to  his  owne  discression. 

Witnes  my  hand, 

Robert  Greaves. 

Amongst  numbers  of  these  declarations  of  inten¬ 
tions  of  marriage  and  certificates  are  some  of  interest, 
because  we  note  names  well  known  among  early  Friends. 
One  from  Aberdeen  Meeting,  relative  to  the  marriage 

12  Journal  of  George  Fox,  1694,  pp.  249,  250. 
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of  Patrick  Livingstone  with  Sarah  Hyfeild,  of  Nottingham, 
runs  as  follows  : — 


From  the  Mo.  Meeting  of  Aberdene,  this  5th  day  of  the  8th  month, 

1675. 

Jfor  friends  of  the  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Nottingham. 
Deare  Jfriends. 

Whereas  our  deare  friend,  Patrick  Liuingstone,  hath  signified  vnto 
vs  that  he  hath  a  purpose  to  marry  Sarah  Hyfeild,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hyfeild,  in  Nottingham,  These  are  to  testifie  that  we  haue  nothing 
Against  it,  he  being  to  our  knowledg  cleare  of  any  Engadgment  to  any 
other  woman.  Being  such  as  haue  behaued  himselfe  very  faithfully 
amongst  vs,  we  cannot  but  giue  him  our  testimony  that  he  has  been  very 
seruicable  for  the  truth  in  this  Nation,  and  is  a  friend  that  we  haue  good 
vnion  with,  and  whom  we  finde  our  selues  obleidged  to  Loue  &  beare 
a  great  Respect  vnto,  &  therefore  we  haue  subscribed  this  with  our 
hands,  the  day  aboue  mentioned: — 13 


Allex  :  Skeen 
Robert  Barkley 
Thomas  Mercer 
Thomas  Milne 
Andrew  Gallaway 
George  Gray 
John  Cowie 
Allex  :  Harper 
Andrew  J affray 
Alex  :  Someruell 
Robert  Burnet 
John  Gleny 

William  Gallie  [Gaillie,  Gellie] 


Robert  Garden  [?  Gordon] 
William  Steuens 

OCHLTRE  FARINDAILE 

Allex  :  Gallie 
Dauid  Barkley 


Jean  Williamsone 
Lillias  Skeen 
Jsobell  Harper 
Ellen  [Helen]  Skeen 
Jean  Molesone 
Elizabeth  Johnson  [Johnston] 
otherwise  Keith. 


When  Ellin  Milner,  of  Blyth,  and  John  Hay  dock,  of 
Coppull  in  Lancashire,  signify  their  intention  of  marriage, 
we  find  that  Ellin’s  mother  dates  her  letter,  signifying  her 
willingness  to  the  proposed  marriage,  “Jfrome  Yorke, 
whear  J  am  prisoner  for  bearing  witnesse  to  ye  truth, 
ye  29th  3rd  mo.,  1679  ”  ;  and  on  behalf  of  John  Haydock 
there  is  a  very  lengthy  and  weighty  testimony  “  Jfrom  our 
Mo.  Meeting  at  Hartshaw,”  signed  by  forty-one  men,  “  & 
seuerall  others,”  and  by  thirty-six  women. 


Here  for  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
old  Minute  Book  is  quite  a  romance  in  drab  and  grey. 
Under  date  18th  day  of  10th  mo.,  1676,  we  read  : — 

Easter  Kerke  was  Enquired  of  by  friends  how  things  was  betwixt 
her  &  Francis  Tomlinson,  it  being  vnderstood  that  she  had  kept  company 
with  him  for  long,  &  then  cast  him  of.  Her  answer  was  that  he  had 
13  The  following  names  are  not  autographs. 
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often  come  to  her  &  mentioned  something  that  was  in  his  mind  towards 
her,  but  she  had  seueral  times  tould  him  she  felte  little  in  it,  yet  he 
continued  coming.  Francis  was  allso  spoken  to  concerning  the  same 
matter,  and  he  said  that  he  had  had  such  a  thing  in  his  mind  towards 
her,  and  soe  continued  going  to  her,  not  having  a  denial  from  her  till  of 
late,  and  since  her  denying  him,  he  had  had  great  trowble  vpon  his 
mind  concerning  it,  and  said  he  felte  he  was  helped,  &  hoped  he 
should  be  preserued.  And  friends  perseaued  that  she  had  giuen  too 
much  way  to  him  at  the  first,  &  did  blame  her  &  exhorted  her  to  be 
more  carefull  hereafter. 

There  being  a  report  that  Easter  Kerke  was  to  haue  John  Hillton, 
who  is  not  a  friend,  she  was  spoken  to  by  friends,  and  she  said  he  had 
said  somthing  to  her  of  such  a  matter,  but  Friends  perseaued  that  she 
had  gone  very  far  with  him,  &  would  have  been  very  much  couered  to 
friends  concerning  it.  Soe  friends  did  deale  very  plainly  &  faithfully 
with  her  in  reproouing  her  for  going  so  far  with  one  that  was  not  a 
friend,  &  for  the  vnstabelness  of  her  mind  in  soe  weighty  a  matter. 

For  some  time  we  have  no  further  notice  of  the  doings 
of  Easter  Kerke,  but  under  date  23rd  of  6  mo.,  1678,  we 
we  find  that  : — 

JTrainces  Tomlinson  &  Easter  Kirke  Coming  to  declare  there  Jnten- 
tions  of  marriage,  thay  was  put  by  at  yt  time,  &  it  was  ye  desire  of  ye 
Meeting  yt  shee  should  first,  if  shee  could,  gett  a  few  lines  vnder  John 
Hilltons  hand  for  ye  Cleareing  of  her  selfe  &  ye  truth  &  for  freinds  satis¬ 
faction,  yt  hee  did  giue  her  vp  &  hearafter  would  not  troble  her  nor 
jfraincis  Concerning  ye  matter  or  else  to  declare  by  word  of  mouth  before 
one  or  tow  of  ye  world. 

A  month  later  : — 

Fraincis  Tomlinson  &  Easter  Kirke  Came  againe  &  a  freind  with 
them  ;  the  freind  signyfied  to  ye  meeting  yt  John  Hillton  did  say  before 
one  or  tow  of  ye  world  &  tow  or  three  freinds  yt  hee  did  giue  ye  said 
Easter  vp,  &  would  neuer  troble  her  Concerning  ye  matter  :  soe  then 
ye  said  Jf raincis  &  Easter  was  suffered  to  declare  there  Jntentions  to  Joyne 
in  Marrage,  this  beeing  ye  first  time. 

Later  there  is  notice,  that  they  declared  their  in¬ 
tentions  the  second  time,  so  at  last  we  may  suppose 
true  love  was  rewarded,  and  this  sober  love  story  ended 
like  the  old  fairy  tales,  “  and  so  they  were  married  and 
lived  happy  ever  after.” 

Funeral  Customs. 

Many  and  strange,  and  perhaps  trivial  too,  to  modern 
ideas,  are  the  reasons  for  exhortation,  but  here  is  one  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  attention,  because  it  shows 
what  an  ancient  custom  it  is  to  give  gloves,  wine,  and 
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biscuits  at  funerals.  Whether  Friends  had  a  testimony 
against  it  simply  because  it  was  the  practice  of  so-called 
“  people  of  the  world,"  or  whether  because  they  saw  evil 
arising  from  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  is  what  we 
read : — 

Elizabeth  Smith  &  Sarah  Watson  the  elder  exhorted  Dorothy  Kerke 
for  going  to  a  buriall  and  receauing  a  pare  of  gloues,  as  allso  wine  & 
biscate.  Her  Answer  was  that  the  perty  that  died  ordered  a’pare  for  her  ; 
&  she  said  she  receaued  them  as  allso  wine  and  biscates,  the  same  day, 
but  not  at  the  same  time  the  reste  of  the  company  did  ;  neither  did  she 
weare  the  gloues  at  the  buriall,  although  pressed  therevnto.  It  was  said  to 
her,  it  was  not  vsiall  with  friends  to  receaue  anything  bought  or  giuen 
vpon  that  Account,  but  rather  deny  them,  soe  that  all  Accasions  might 
be  taken  away  from  such  as  watches  for  Accasions  against  the  truth,  and 
she  should  haue  kept  her  testimony  cleare,  &  not  haue  receaued  them  at 
any  time  ;  &  then  she  spake  as  if  she  felte  some  Jnformation,  &  said  if  it 
was  to  doe  againe  she  should  not  do  it,  &  said  this  was  a  good  day  to 
her,  &  was  very  tender,  and  at  the  last  confessed  that  she  did  feele  a  little 
check  in  herself  when  she  receaued  them,  so  she  was  minded  to  be  faithfull 
vnto  that  for  time  to  come. 

Testimonies  of  Denial. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  testimonies 
against  those  who  have  departed  from  the  truth,  and  there 
is  a  long  one  from  a  friend  called  Isabell  Mallum,  in  which 
she  acknowledges  her  backsliding  in  having  followed  after 
the  doctrine  of  Ludovick  Muggleton.  Poor  Isabell,  she  soon 
fell  into  disrepute  again  for  being  married  by  a  priest. 
There  is  also  a  very  long  testimony  given  forth  by  one 
who  had  grievously  sinned,  but  so  touching  is  the  ending 
that  when  I  read  it,  the  words  in  which  Whittier  comments 
on  Andrew  Rhykman’s  prayer  came  into  my  mind  : — 

Are  we  wiser,  better  grown, 

That  we  may  not  in  our  day 
Make  his  prayer  our  own  ? 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  in  our  old 
record  : — 

Hopeing  through  Gods  helpe  for  ye  time  to  come,  yt  through  a 
holy  &  blamelesse  life,  to  beare  a  liuing  testimony  for  ye  liuing  god 
(which  is  more  then  words  or  writings)  to  ye  glory  of  his  power  who 
hath  pluckt  mee  out  of  ye  fire  as  a  brand  almost  consumed.  Euen  to 
him  be  prayse  &  dominion  for  euer. 
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Care  of  the  Poor. 

Women  Friends  seem  to  have  had  the  special  care  of 
the  poor  in  their  hands,  and  here  are  their  accounts  duly 
entered  ;  such  entries  as  this  are  very  frequent,  “  By 
Sarah  Watson  &  Mary  Richardson  to  Obadiah  Colyer  in 
his  weakness,  2s.”  Here  is  another  showing  the  difference 
in  the  relative  value  of  money — for  making  the  grave  of  a 
certain  Jane  Farnsworth  only  8d.  was  paid  ;  and  “  to 
John  Lockton,  by  order  of  men  friends,  he  being  poore 
&  having  lately  lost  his  cow,  10s.”  I  also  noticed  accounts 
paid  to  people  for  looking  after  those  who  were  in  prison. 
Such  entries  as  this  are  very  frequent,  “  To  Samuel  Barke 
for  thirteen  weeks  table  for  his  mother,  £3  is.  6d.”  At 
one  of  the  Meetings,  a  sum  of  £1 7  is  received,  together 
with  a  very  long  epistle  from  the  Women’s  Meeting, 
Devonshire  House,  London,  to  the  Women’s  Meeting  at 
Nottingham.  I  will  quote  from  the  Minute  Book  how 
this  £iy  was  disbursed,  because  this  shows  some  of  the 
Meetings  belonging  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  that 
date  : — 

To  John  Cam  JT or  Kneesall  Meeting  . .  £3  8  o 

To  William  Garton  for  ye  Vaile  Meeting  1  14  o 

To  John  Truswell  for  Besthorpe  Meeting  520 

To  Georg  Hoppkinson  for  Mansfeild  and 
Skegby  Meeting 

To  for  Blyth  Meeting 

no  amounts  are  given.  This  bears  date  24th  7th  mo., 
1677. 

The  30th  of  10th  mo.,  1689,  is  the  last  mention  we 
have  of  Mansfield  and  Skegby  Meetings,  after  that  it  is 
called  Mansfield  and  Farnsfield  Meeting. 

The  monthly  meetings  within  Nottingham  Quarterly 
Meeting  after  that  date,  as  far  as  I  can  decipher  them, 
appear  to  have  been  Nottingham  ;  Mansfield  and  Farns¬ 
field  ;  Sand  and  Clay,  which  included  the  meetings  of 
Blyth  and  Mooregate ;  and  Trent  Side,  which  comprised 
Sutton-on-Trent  and  Maplebecke. 

The  last  Meeting  recorded  in  the  book  was  held  26th 
of  7th  mo.,  1698,  so  the  record  extends  over  twenty-seven 
years.  As  we  draw  near  the  close,  the  entries  are  much 
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shorter,  and  there  are  very  few  exhortations  and  testi¬ 
monies.  To  all  who  love  ancient  history  it  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  document,  giving  as  it  does  such  a  true  insight  into 
the  manners  and  speech  of  the  times  ;  but  to  us  latter 
day  Quakers  it  possesses  a  deeper  meaning,  for,  although 
some  of  the  entries  seem  uncouth  perhaps,  and  some 
trivial,  it  tells  of  early  strivings  after  the  light,  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  imprisonments  and  poverty  bravely  borne  for 
conscience’  sake. 

Emily  Manners. 


“  (pennegfwetttan  (THoftotte.” 


At  our  Quarterly  Meetinge  at  Stafford,  ye  5th  of 
ye  11th  mo  :  1690  : — - 

i 

Jt  is  desired  that  all  such  Friends  that  are  disposed 
to  make  any  purchase  of  Wm  Penn  in  his  province, 
pursuant  to  a  lettr  received  from  severall  of  our  jfriends 
at  London,  doe  give  in  an  Account  of  their  intentions 
respecting  the  same  to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 

This  Minute  from  the  Staffordshire  Q.M.  Minute 
Book  is  indexed  under  “  Pennsylvenian  Motions.” 


At  a  Mens  Monthly  Meeting  held  att  Horsham,  the 
10th  of  the  3d  Mon.,  1699  : — 

William  Penn  Laid  before  this  Meeting  his  goeing  ouer 
the  Seas  into  his  Prouince  in  America,  desireing,  as  in 
vseuall  of  Loue  and  Vnity  a  Certificate,  or  that  the  former 
upon  his  goeing  into  Jreland  may  be  Jndosed,  which  is 
Left  to  the  friends  that  shall  be  at  the  next  meeting  att 
Worminghurst  to  doe  the  same. 

From  the  Minute  Book  of  Horsham  M.M.,  in  D. 


ZQe  Quafter  .Khuetone  tn  “  Ztye  ©tarj>  of 

^arnuef  Cpcppe.” 

Continued  from  vol.  iv.,  page  144. 


Judith  Penington. 

The  references  in  The  Diary  to  “  Madam  Penington  ” 
shed  a  lurid  light  over  the  private  relations  of  the  Diarist 
with  some  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  J udith 
Penington  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Isaac  Penington,. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1642,  and  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration, 
her  father  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in 
1661.  Two  of  her  brothers  were  Isaac,  the  well-known 
Quaker,  and  Arthur,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Pepys 
describes  “  Mrs.  Penington  ”  as  “  a  very  fine,  witty  lady, 
and  indifferent  handsome,  also  a  very  discreet,  under¬ 
standing  lady.”  He  writes  with  great  freedom1  of  his 
frequent  visits  to  her  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Glanville. 

The  insight  into  her  free  and  easy  manner  of  life, 
as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  Pepys,  may  explain  the 
earnestness  of  the  appeals  of  her  brother,  Isaac,  in 
letters  written  to  her  about  this  time,  or  somewhat 
later.  In  one,  undated,  he  writes  2  : — 

.  .  .  Js  thy  soul  in  unity  wth  God,  or  art  thou  seperated  from 

him  ?  Whither  art  thou  travelling  ;  O,  whither  art  thou  travelling  ?  Is 
it  towards  ye  eternall  rest  &  peace  of  thy  soul,  or  from  thy  soul’s  life 


1  With  too  much  freedom  to  be  reproduced  here. 

2  A  curious  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  estimates  of 
persons  and  things  in  view  of  fresh  light  cast  upon  them  occurs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Peningtons.  C.  Fell  Smith,  in  her  article  on  Isaac 
Penington,  the  elder,  in  D.N.B.  states  that  the  letters  to  Judith  from  her 
brother,  “  imply  that  she  also  became  a  Quaker.”  The  same  writer  evi¬ 
dently  understood  Pepys’s  description,  “  a  very  fine,  witty  lady,”  to 
refer  to  Mary  Penington,  wife  of  Isaac,  the  Quaker,  as  did  the  writer  in 
Quakeriana  (vol.  ii.  p.  n). 

Visits  to  “Madam  Penington”  are  noted  under  dates  November  13th, 
24th,  and  26th,  December  4th,  17th  and  20th,  1665,  and  there  are 
references  to  her  on  October  22nd,  November  5th,  7th,  12th,  15th,  and 
24th,  and  December  1 5th,  of  the  same  year. 
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towards  death  ?  Every  day  thou  art  sowing  somew*  wch  thou  must 
hereafter  reap.  What  art  thou  daily  sowing  ?  Will  y«  crop  at  last  be 
comfortable  to  thee  ? 

0 

And  in  another  letter,  dated  “26  of  Ist  mon.,  1678,” 
he  writes  of  “  ye  utter  undoing  ”  of  her  soul,  and  adds 
“  Without  a  new  birth,  without  a  new  Creation,  inwardly 
felt  and  abode  in,  thou  canst  not  possibly  be  saved.” 

We  have  not  discovered  any  later  references  to  Judith 
Penington  than  those  given  in  The  Diary. 

Sir  John  Robinson. 

Son  of  Archdeacon  Robinson,  of  Nottingham, 
created  a  baronet,  1660,  was  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1662,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
till  1678.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  Clothworkers* 
Hall.  Samuel  Pepys  had  frequent  intercourse  with  him, 
but  did  not,  apparently,  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  him. 
He  writes,  in  1662/3  “  I  am  resolved  to  shun  too  great 
fellowship  with  him.”  Again,  in  1663,  “  I  to  dinner  to 
my  Lord  Mayor’s,  .  .  a  very  great  noble  dinner,  as  this 

Mayor  is  good  for  nothing  else.”  Two  years  later  Pepys 
records  that  after  a  drinking  bout,  lasting  till  midnight, 
at  which  Sir  John  was  present,  “  Mrs.  Penington  and  I 
very  civilly  sat  an  houre  by  the  fireside  observing  the  folly 
of  this  Robinson,  that  makes  it  his  work  to  praise  himself, 
and  all  he  say  and  do,  like  a  heavy-headed  coxcombe.” 
Pepys  also  calls  him  a  “  bufflehead  ”  and  a  “  loggerhead.” 
Of  Lady  Robinson  (who  was  daughter  of  Alderman 
Whitmore,  Lord  Mayor  in  1631),  he  writes,  “  His  lady 
was  a  very  high-carriaged  but  comely  big  woman.” 

In  view  of  the  relations  between  William  Penn  and 
other  Friends  and  the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  this  con¬ 
temporary  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  latter  is 
interesting. 


Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny. 

The  second  baronet  of  his  family,  and  father  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  the  same  names. 

Elizabeth  Trelawny,  of  Plymouth,  is  described  by 
George  Fox  as  “  daughter  to  a  baronet”  Her  father  was 
Sir  John  Trelawny.  She  became  the  first  wife  of  Thomas 
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Lower,  and  died  c.  1662,  s.p.  Was  Sir  John  the  first 
baronet  ?  Was  Sir  Jonathan  her  brother,  and  was  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  her  nephew  ? 

D.  possesses  a  deed,  dated  1666,  on  which  appear  the 
names  of  Jonathan  Trelawny  and  Walter  Hambly. 

Dr.  Richard  Lower. 

Pepys  met  him,  July  3rd,  1668.  He  was  a  Cornish- 
man,  educated  at  Westminster  School,  whence  he  was 
elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  B.A.,  1653  ; 
M.A.,  1655  ;  M.D.,  1665  ;  F.R.S.,  1667.  For  a  time 
he  practised  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  the  most 
noted  physician  in  London.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  17th  January,  1690/1. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  Lower,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  liberation  from  imprisonment  in  Worcester. 
He  was  of  great  assistance  to  other  Friends  also,  having 
“  improved  his  interest  with  some  lords  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  plead  with  the  King  ”  for  those  in  suffering. 
See  G.  Fox,  Journal ;  Fells  of  Swarthmoor  Hall ,  1865, 
pp.  245,  247,  261,  287,  289,  412. 

Major-General  Desborough. 

Born  1608,  married  Jane,  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
1636.  He  was  imprisoned  after  the  Restoration,  but,  on 
enquiry,  was  set  at  liberty.  He  died  at  Hackney  in 
1680.  There  are  only  slight  references  in  The  Diary. 

George  Fox  came  into  contact  with  Desborough 
in  Cornwall,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him  at  his 
coach-side.  He  ordered  Fox’s  imprisonment  at  Launceston. 

Sir  John  Berkenhead. 

Was  M.P.  for  Wilton,  1661.  Knighted,  1662. 
Master  of  the  Faculty  Office  and  of  the  Court  of  Requests. 
Died,  1679. 

Berkenhead  obtained  from  the  King  an  order  for 
G.  Fox’s  release  from  Scarborough  Castle,  1666.  He  is 
called  “  the  master  of  requests,”  in  G.  F.’s  Journal. 


To  he  continued. 
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Emily  Jane  Hart  died  at  Scalby,  Yorkshire,  9th  of 
Third  Month,  1908,  aged  fifty  years.  She  was  a  keen 
student  of  Quaker  History,  although  never  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

One  of  her  first  pieces  of  historical  work  was  the 
transcription  of  the  Hackness  Parish  Registers,  which 
involved  a  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Latin.  These  Regis¬ 
ters  contained  several  Quaker  references,  which  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  late  J.  Wilhelm  Rowntree. 
This  led  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  E.  J.  Hart’s  liter¬ 
ary  work,  with  the  result  that  in  1903  she  was  engaged 
by  J.  W.  Rowntree  as  his  librarian. 

She  at  once  set  to  work  to  arrange  and  catalogue, 
on  J.  W.  Rowntree’s  plan,  the  large  collection  of  books 
and  pamphlets  comprising  the  Scalby  Library. 

The  proof  sheets  of  Essays  and  Addresses  and  Pales¬ 
tine  Notes  all  passed  through  E.  J.  Hart’s  hands,  and  the 
index  to  the  former  book,  which  so  greatly  enhances  its 
value,  was  largely  prepared  by  her. 

She  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into  J.  Wilhelm 
Rowntree’s  proposals  for  his  History.  Her  insight 
into  the  intended  arrangement  and  scope  of  the  work, 
together  with  the  knowledge  which  she  had  been  patiently 
and  earnestly  acquiring,  made  her  help  invaluable,  and 
her  death  a  great  loss. 

Not  much  of  her  writing  has  appeared  in  print,  but 
her  article  on  “  Samuel  Fisher  ”  in  The  Young  Friends' 
Review  for  February  and  May,  1906,  and  her  articles  in 
The  American  Friend  for  1907,  pp.  552,  585,  649,  680, 
entitled  “  Historical  Sketch  of  Congregational  Singing, ” 
are  examples  of  her  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  detail. 
She  possessed  great  skill  in  searching  out  and  accumu¬ 
lating  information  from  which  others  could  draw. 


Be  nothing  terrified  at  their  threats  of  banishment, 
for  they  cannot  banish  you  from  the  coasts  and  sanctuary 
of  the  living  God. — Margaret  Fox  to  Friends. 


Jin  £en(up>  Jirtend. 


The  eighteenth  century  brought  many  changes 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  its  latter  half,  when  the 
strong  hand  of  the  discipline  had  cleansed  the  Meetings 
from  ethical  lapses,  a  sort  of  quietism  settled  upon  the 
little  community.  It  was  now  well  hedged  in  by  peculiar 
customs,  the  Quaker  dress  and  speech  ;  it  lived  apart 
from  the  world — mundus  mundulus  in  mundo  immundo 
— in  education,  training  and  literature  ;  it  was  shut  off 
from  outside  activities,  whether  parochial,  municipal, 
or  national  ;  and  it  had  no  outlet  for  its  energies,  no 
propaganda,  save  that  of  testifying  in  occasional  meetings 
for  the  public  to  an  inward  religion.  The  revivals  of 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  scarcely  touched  the  Friends  ; 
they  were  as  suspicious  of  enthusiasm  as  a  high  Anglican 
of  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  movement  of  thought  in  cultured  circles, 
the  writings  of  Hume,  and  the  onslaughts  of  Tom  Paine 
on  Christian  faith — these  had  an  influence  on  a  good 
many  Friends,  now  grown  rich  and  comfortable.  In  some 
Meetings  spiritual  life  depended  more  upon  the  women 
than  the  men.  The  era  of  philanthropic  activity  was 
hardly  yet  come.  The  meetings  of  Friends  were  often 
held  in  entire  silence.  Yet  they  still  received  a  few 
members  from  without,  persons  of  a  contemplative  turn 
of  mind,  who  found  peace  in  the  hush  of  tongues. 

In  this  epoch  lived  Dr.  Thomas  Pole,  whose  memoir 
by  his  descendant,  Edmund  Tolson  Wedmore,  has  just 
appeared  as  the  seventh  Journal  Supplement  of  the 
Friends’  Historical  Society.1  The  memoir  is  based  upon 
copious  diaries  and  other  documents,  and  is  illustrated 
by  good  portraits  of  Dr.  Pole,  and  silhouettes  of  many 
of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  a  series  of  Dr.  Pole’s  drawings. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  little  his  skilful  pencil  knew  of 
the  picturesque.  The  compiler  has  done  his  work  in  a 
faithful  and  loving  spirit,  and  there  is,  as  always  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Society,  an  index  locupletissimus. 

Thomas  Pole  was  of  English  extraction,  but  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1753.  He  came  to  this  country 

1  This  Supplement,  with  portrait  and  forty-eight  drawings  by  Dr. 
Pole,  can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  of  The  Journal,  at  4s.  6d.  net. 
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at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  soon  began  to  engage 
in  ministry  amongst  English  Friends.  He  was  trained 
as  a  surgeon  under  the  first  Joseph  Fox,  of  Falmouth, 
received  his  diplomas  in  London  in  1781,  and  settled 
in  the  metropolis  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher  of 
midwifery.  Dr.  Fothergill  had  lately  died,  whom  he 
resembled  in  the  rare  combination  of  active  professional 
labours  with  the  devotion  of  unstinted  time  and  thought  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Pole’s  medical  course  seems 
to  have  been  moulded  on  that  of  the  great  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  then  near  the  end  of  his  career  ; — obstetric 
practice,  with  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  on  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  subjects  bearing  on  his  art,  delivered  in  a 
museum  of  specimens  and  objects  collected  by  him  for 
the  purpose.  Medical  schools  were  then  hardly  known. 

Dr.  Pole  lived  first  at  Falcon  Court,  Lothbury,  and 
after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Barrett,  of  Cheltenham, 
in  1784,  at  102,  Leadenhall  Street,  opposite  Billiter 
Street.  Twenty  years’  work  in  London  broke  his  health, 
and  he  moved  in  1802  to  Bristol,  having  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  previous  year.  At 
Bristol  the  remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  were 
passed,  in  medical  activities  somewhat  less  arduous, 
in  diligent  service  among  the  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  schools  for  adults  and  infants. 

We  see  Dr.  Pole  in  later  years  moving  in  a  circle 
of  cultured  friends,  some  of  them  not  of  his  own  faith, 
and  others  who  were  by  no  means  strict  in  their  Friendly 
ways.  Their  style  of  speech  and  writing  looks  to  us 
formal  and  artificial,  but  it  was  more  correct  than  ours  ; 
it  was  often  delicate  and  even  subtle  in  conveying  shades 
of  feeling  and  the  courtesies  of  life.  Their  religion  was 
a  solemn  thing,  without  much  of  the  joy  of  a  Paul  or 
Francis  :  they  looked  on  earth  as  a  vale  of  tears,  an 
abode  of  sorrow  and  trial,  and  the  felicity  of  heaven  was 
their  goal.  Yet  they  lived  a  holy  life,  and  if  it  was  aloof 
from  the  world,  it  was  centred  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Much  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  memoir 
to  clothe  the  actors  of  eighteenth  century  Quakerism 
with  living  interest. 


R.  Hingston  Fox. 


M  (Bftmpee  of  =Hnctettf  JVten&e  tit  ©omf. 

Concluded  from  page  92. 


Thomas  Bagg. 

Thomas  Bagg,  whose  name  I  have  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  was  also  one  of  those  at  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting. 
His  father,  Richard  Bagg,  was  a  mercer  in  a  good  business 
in  Bridport,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  Quakerism 
in  that  town.7  His  mother,  Love  Bagg,  who  was  then 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  three  sisters,  Mary,  Sarah,  and 
Abigail,  all  shared  with  him  in  the  newly  discovered 
Truth.  At  this  time  Thomas  Bagg  must  have  been  a 
comparatively  young  man.  From  the  very  beginning, 
their  house  was  open  to  Friends,  and  they  were  in  the 
forefront  in  time  of  persecution.  The  year  following  their 
reception  of  Quakerism  we  find  that  Love  Bagg,  with  her 
son,  Thomas,  and  her  three  daughters,  were  fined  2s.  6d. 
for  attending  a  Friends'  meeting  in  Bridport.  As  they 
refused  to  pay,  they  were  all  sent  to  prison,  where  the 
mother  and  her  four  children  were  detained  several  months, 
the  husband  and  father  being  meanwhile  left  alone. 
Subsequently  the  father  also  joined  Friends,  his  name 
being  mentioned  as  having  goods  seized.  Eight  years  later, 
in  1665,  Thomas  Bagg,  and  his  mother,  who  would  then 
be  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  were  “  taken  up  at  a  meeting 
at  Bridport  at  the  house  of  Francis  Williams  where  they 
were  peaceably  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God,  &  sent 
to  prison  for  eleven  weeks.”  Goods  were  continually 
seized  from  them,  but  they  all  were  most  valiant  in 
simply  going  on  in  the  course  they  felt  right. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  28  x.  1668,  Thomas 
Bagg  “  published  his  Jntention  of  takeing  Thomasen 
Newberry,  widow,  of  Membury,  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
to  wife.”  The  marriage  was  allowed  by  Friends,  and 
took  place  4  v.  1669.  After  this  there  seems  to  have 
come  to  him  a  breathing  space,  and  for  seven  years  there 
is  an  absence  of  serious  trouble. 

7  The  family  of  Bagg,  of  Bridport,  is  mentioned  in  F.P.T.,  also  in 
A  Declaration  of  Present  Sufferings ,  1659,  and  in  Besse’s  volumes.  D. 
possesses  a  letter  written  by  Benjamin  Holme  from  America  in  1716/17, 
and  addressed  to  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Bagg. 
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On  the  ioth  of  Second  Month,  1670,  his  sister,  Mary, 
married  William  Ferris,  of  Hawkchurch,  and  the  following 
year,  Abigail  married  Humphrey  Sprague,  ”  of  Gettsom.” 
Both  of  these  men  were  earnest  Friends,  and  Abigail 
often  saw  the  interior  of  a  prison  with  her  husband,  whilst 
Mary's  husband  was  continually  having  his  goods  seized. 
In  1676,  Richard  Bagg,  the  father,  died,  and  the  business 
went  to  his  son,  Thomas.  The  following  year,  1677,  his 
wife,  Thomasen,  was  taken  from  him.  In  First  Month, 
167 9,  permission  was  given  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
"  Thomas  Bagg  &  Abigail  Swaisye  to  take  each  other 
Jn  marriage  according  to  ye  good  order  of  truth,  when  in 
Gods  wisdome  they  see  meete.”  They  did  not  wait  long 
after  this  permission,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised 
27  ii.  1679.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  commencement 
of  a  very  united  married  life,  husband  and  wife  being 
of  the  same  mind  in  their  religious  beliefs,  as  appears 
from  the  way  in  which  together  they  shared  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  the  times.  And  yet,  as  we  unravel  the 
incidents  that  went  to  the  making  up  of  their  lives,  we 
find  that  it  was  very  chequered,  and  full  of  trial  and  sorrow. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  sorrow  through  which  they  had 
to  pass  was  owing  directly  to  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  their  persecutors.  In  the  Second 
Month,  1680,  a  little  daughter  was  sent  to  gladden  their 
hearts,  and  we  can  imagine  the  joy  of  the  young  couple 
over  their  firstborn.  In  that  j  oy  the  loss  of  the  goods  which 
were  taken  from  them  in  the  Eighth  Month,  for  atten¬ 
dance  at  a  meeting  in  Bridport,  must  have  seemed  light, 
although  the  fine  levied  was  a  heavy  one.  T.  Bagg  was 
fined  £9  10s.,  and  entering  the  shop  the  constable  took 
from  him  “8  peices  of  white  linnen,  some  of  it  ossinbrigs,8 
some  broad  Dutch  Dowles8  &  Broad  Hamborough  Cloth, 

8  Doulas.  “  The  one  article  of  underclothing  was  a  shirt  of  doulas, 
a  material  so  stiff  that  a  garment  made  of  it  would  stand  upright  unsup¬ 
ported.  Doulas  was  originally  a  coarse  linen,  but  at  a  later  period  the 
name  was  applied  to  a  strong  cotton  imitation.” — History  of  Sidcot 
School,  p.  64. 

Ossingbrigs,  term  not  known. 

Barratine  (p.  153),  a  very  tightly  woven  and  coarse  cloth. 

Romall  Neckcloth  (p.  154),  probably  one  of  the  many  names  for 
the  cotton  handkerchiefs  usually  worn  round  the  neck  at  that  period. 

Information  supplied  per  Allan  Rowntree,  of  Scarborough. 
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&  two  peices  &  halfe  of  Woollen  cloth,  worth  sixteene 
pounds  ten  shillings.” 

This  must  have  troubled  them  much  less  (although 
it  was  a  large  sum  to  pay  for  attending  one  single  meeting), 
than  the  trouble  that  befell  them  only  one  month  earlier, 
when  their  little  daughter,  Susannah,  was  taken  from 
them.  Shortly  after,  the  father  attended  a  meeting  at 
Bridport,  and  was  again  fined  £y  10s.  His  shop  was 
again  invaded,  and  the  constable  took  “  one  peice  of 
Good  Browne  Ossinbrigs,  15  yds  of  Broad  White  Callicow, 
one  halfe  peice  of  black  wosted  Barratine,8  &  part  of 
4  peices  more  of  sad  Coullr  wosted  Barratine,  being  in 
all  about  66  yds  of  Barratine,  worth  in  all  eight  Pounds 
ten  shillings.”  That  must  have  been  a  very  sad  time, 
as,  on  the  30th  of  Ninth  Month,  Love  Bagg,  between 
whom  and  her  children  there  must  have  been  a  very  close 
bond  of  sympathy,  was  called  home,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-three.  Six  months  later  the  eldest  boy 
was  born,  and  called  after  his  father,  Thomas.  It 
must  have  been  terrible  times  for  the  poor  little  babies,9 
and  when  little  Thomas  was  just  beginning  to  recognise 
his  mother,  and  laugh  and  crow,  a  thick  cloud  came 
over  the  home.  The  constables  this  time  invaded  the 
home  itself,  and  carried  away  from  it  the  father  and 
mother,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  away  from 
church  for  three  months.  They  refused  to  give  bail 
and  appear  at  the  next  sessions,  so  they  were  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  for  twenty-two  weeks. 
Humphrey  Sprague,  and  Abigail  his  wife,  and  Daniel 
and  Hannah  Taylor — 'besides  six  others — were  their 
fellow  prisoners.  At  last,  on  the  8th  day  of  the  Fourth 
Month,  1682,  they  were  had  forth  to  the  Sessions  and 
then  released.  Their  gaoler  was  William  Bond,  and  on 
being  set  at  liberty,  they  sent  to  him  for  the  bedding  and 

9  The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  days  of  persecution  is  here 
strikingly  exemplified.  See  also  The  Journal,  iv.  149.  We  give  below 
the  births  and  deaths  of  the  infant  children  of  Thomas  and  Abigail 
Bagg : — 

Susannah  Thomas  Elizabeth  Mary  Richard 

b.  23  ii.  1680  b.  29  iii.  1681  b.  14  iv.  1682  b.  26  vi.  1683  b.  11  viii.  1684 

d.  9  vii.  1680  d.  7  vii.  1682  d.  14  ix.  1683  d.  10  ix.  1684 

Richard  Richard  Richard  Richard  Sarah 

b.  31  xi.  1686  b.  7  xii.  1688  b.  23  ii.  1690  b.  12  viii.  1691  b.  21  vi  1693 

d.  3  iv.  1687  d.  4  ii.  1689  d.  12  iii.  1691 
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other  necessaries  which  they  had  in  the  prison,  to  the 
value  of  six  pounds  or  more,  but  he  would  not  let  them 
have  them. 

In  less  than  a  week  later,  another  little  daughter  was 
sent  to  them,  whom  they  named  Elizabeth.  There  was 
not  much  peace  for  them,  and  the  day  after  her  birth 
one  of  the  wardens  entered  the  shop,  demanding  twopence 
for  non-attendance  at  church.  “  Goods  was  taken 
worth  8s.  8d.  Robert  Derby,  one  of  ye  wardens,  was 
hee  that  laid  hands  on  itt  &  tooke  itt  Jn  his  shopp  & 
being  told  it  was  worth  about  8s.  8d.  &  being  asked  if 
lesse  would  not  serue  for  twopence,  hee  answered,  ‘  Its 
never  ye  farther  from  thee,  Thomas.’  But  it  was  too 
apparent  hee  coveted  to  haue  ye  Goods  himself,  for  he 
paid  ye  twopence  himselfe,  &  kept  the  Goods.” 

Little  Elizabeth  only  lived  for  three  months,  dying 
7  vii.  1682  ;  and  in  the  Eighth  Month,  for  being 
absent  from  church  for  one  week,  Thomas  Bagg  was  fined 
again,  and  this  time  a  “  Cotten  Romall  Neckcloth,8 
worth  I4d.,”  was  seized.  Five  months  later,  7  i.  1683,  for 
the  same  reason,  goods  worth  i8d.  were  taken.  On  the 
31st  of  the  same  month,  he  was  fined  £y  10s.  for  attending 
a  meeting  at  Bridport,  and  William  Colfox  and  two  other 
constables  came  and  seized  goods  to  the  value  of  £9  10s. 

On  the  13th  of  Sixth  Month,  Thomas  Bagg  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  meeting  to  worship  God,  the 
account  of  which  was  given  in  the  story  of  Daniel  Taylor. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards,  whilst  her  husband  was 
in  prison,  their  third  daughter,  Mary,  was  born.  As  so 
many  Friends  were  in  prison,  it  is  evident  that  those  who 
were  left  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  them  to  keep  up 
the  meeting  for  attending  which  the  others  were  suffering, 
and  it  was  evidently  just  about  this  time,  although  we 
are  not  given  the  exact  date,  that  the  following  incident 
took  place  : — "  Abigail,  ye  wife  of  Thomas  Bagg,  one 
tyme  by  William  Derbey,  one  of  ye  then  Constables, 
was  Jnhumanly  Dragged  out  of  ye  Meeting  house 
on  her  back,  &  throwne  Jnto  ye  dirt  &  myre  by  him, 
without  ye  Meeting  house  dore,  In  a  very  wicked  manner.” 

Mary  only  lived  three  months,  and  died  on  the  14th 
of  Ninth  Month.  Two  months  later,  on  the  3rd  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1683,  twelve  Friends  from  Bridport,  amongst 
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whom  were  Thomas  Bagg,  Humphrey  and  Abigail 
Sprague,  and  Daniel  and  Hannah  Taylor,  were  “  taken 
from  theire  Meeting  where  they  were  silently  sitting 
togeatherto  wait  vpon  God  &  sent  to  ye  Towne  prisson,” 
and  next  day  committed  to  gaol.  Five  weeks  later 
eight  more  Friends,  including  Abigail  Bagg,  were 

Taken  vp  at  theire  meeting  Jn  Bridport,  where  they  were  peaceably  mett 
to  waite  vpon  God,  &  comitted  to  ye  same  prisson.  Att  ye  Towne 
Sessions  ye  2d  of  ye  2d  Mo.  1684,  Jn  Bridport,  ye  aforesaid  20  freinds 
were  had  forth  &  there  Jndicted  for  being  Ryatously  &  Routousely 
assembled,  &  for  refuseing  to  deppart  when  by  ye  baileiffes  required. 

.  .  .  And  whereas  there  was  a  Jurye  of  moderate  men  that  had 

gon  vpon  severall  other  tryalls  that  Day,  they  were  put  by,  &  another 
Jury  Empanneled  to  try  ye  freinds,  Some  of  them  knowne  to  bee  very 
bad  men  ;  But  some  amongst  them  were  better,  who,  after  neare  two 
houres  Debate,  brought  in  ye  freinds  not  guiltye,  wch  was  such  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  ye  Bench,  that  ye  Recorder,  Hugh  Hodges,  of  Sher¬ 
borne,  appeared  very  angry  with  ye  Jury,  blameing  them  very  much, 
&  telling  them  that  hereby  they  had  established  all  ye  Quakers  silent 
meetings  Jn  this  kingdome.  Soe  they  made  proclamation  to  discharge 
all  ye  freinds,  payeing  Clarkes  fees,  ye  Recorder  telling  them  Jf  hee 
coulde  not  hold  them  one  way  hee  would  another.  Soe  because  freinds 
could  not  pay  ye  Clarke  fees,  who  is  a  very  wicked  envyous  man  against 
them,  &  a  great  persecutor  of  them,  they  were  Comitted  to  prisson 
againe,  &  a  straight  charge  ye  keeper  had  from  ye  Recorder  to  keepe 
them  close  prissoners,  threatning  him  Jf  hee  did  not.  But  freinds  were 
not  longe  prissoners,  for  when  ye  Recorder  was  gon,  ye  Baileiffes  that 
Comitted  them  were  favourable  to  them,  for  what  they  did  In  comitting 
them  to  prisson,  was  not  out  of  envye.  But  for  fear  of  Bond,  ye  old 
Jnformer,  hee  Continually  following  them  to  prosecute  Frds  ;  &  to  keepe 
them  out  of  his  way,  that  hee  might  not  trouble  ye  Baileiffs  about  them  ; 
they  had  soe  much  respect  for  freinds,  that  they  removed  the  Goale 
from  Bonds,  ye  Jnformer’ s  house,  that  hee  might  not  be  cruell  to  them, 
&  chose  another  Keeper,  who  was  a  moderate  man,  for  ye  year  they  were 
baileiffs,  on  purpose  that  they  might  haue  libertye,  Giveing  order  to  the 
Keeper  to  bee  kind  to  them. 

In  the  Fifth  Month,  1684,  three  Constables  came  to 
arrest  both  husband  and  wife  for  non-attendance  at 
church.  As  Thomas  Bagg  was  in  the  garden,  one 
constable  went  to  arrest  him,  while  the  other  two 
went  into  the  house  to  take  Abigail,  “  violently 
broke  open  a  Dore  &  thrust  her  betwixt  that  &  a 
Boarden  Brasse  that  was  behind  itt,  shee  being  bigge 
with  childe,  bruised  &  hurt  her  very  much.”  They  saw 
that  they  could  not  take  her  away  then,  so  decided  to 
return  the  next  day  to  carry  out  their  orders,  when 
it  was  found  that  she  was  too  ill  to  be  moved.  The 
neighbours  were  very  kind  to  the  poor  suffering  woman, 
the  bailiff’s  wife  especially,  doing  all  she  could  for  her. 
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As  her  husband,  the  bailiff,  was  an  apothecary,  she  was 
able  to  give  her  various  things  which  were  of  assistance 
to  her.  In  the  Eighth  Month,  whilst  her  husband  was  still 
in  prison,  a  little  boy  was  born,  who  was  named  Richard, 
after  his  grandfather  ;  but  the  baby  eyes  only  peeped 
out  a  very  short  time  upon  the  troublous  world,  and 
in  less  than  two  months  they  were  closed  in  death. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  Seventh  Month,  Thomas  Bagg 
was  brought  up  for  trial  at  the  Sessions,  but  as  he 
would  not  give  a  bond  beyond  his  word  to  appear 
when  called  for,  he  was  sent  back  again  to  prison, 
and  remained  there  till  the  First  Month  of  the  next  year, 
1685,  when  he  was  taken  to  Dorchester  Assizes,  and 
discharged. 

This  is  the  last  time  that  we  read  of  any  imprison¬ 
ment  of  these  Friends,  but  this  did  not  end  the  long  tale 
of  sorrow  in  the  family  whose  lives  we  have  been  following. 
One  after  another,  four  more  little  Richards  were  born 
to  them.  The  second  and  third  only  lived  three  or  four 
months  each,  the  fourth  lived  more  than  a  year. 

The  last  one,  Richard  the  fifth,  lived  to  grow  up. 
When  he  was  two  years  old,  one  more  little  daughter  was 
born,  who  was  named  after  her  aunt,  Sarah.  But  this 
little  one  never  knew  a  mother’s  love  and  care,  for  Abigail 
Bagg  only  lived  a  week  after  her  birth,  and  died  1  vii.  1693. 

In  1699,  Thomas  Bagg  married  a  third  wife,  Mary 
Paul,  of  Axminster.  His  death  took  place  in  1700.  The 
following  testimony  was  recorded  in  the  Bridport  M.M. 
book  : — 

21st  of  the  Second  Month,  1700: — 

Since  our  last  meeting,  it  hath  pleased  ye  Lord  to  remove  from  us 
by  death  our  Deare  &  Ancient  jfriend,  Thomas  Bagg,  who  was  convinced 
of  ye  blessed  Truth  In  ye  early  breaking  forth  thereof  in  these  parts, 
about  ye  year  1656  (when  but  a  young  man).  And  grew  up  therein 
very  serviceable  amongst  Friends  In  many  Respects,  hee  being  ye 
scribe  of  both  our  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  from  ye  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  them,  &  continued  ye  same  for  ye  most  part  of  his  tyme,  yea 
of  our  Monthly  Meeting  untill  ye  last.  Hee  was  a  diligent  attender  not 
only  of  our  Meetings  for  ye  worship  of  God,  but  alsoe  for  Diciplyne,  a 
hearty  Entertainer  for  many  years  of  jfriends  yt  travelled  in  ye  work 
of  ye  Ministry,  &  also  a  frequent  accompanyor  of  them  abroad  to  other 
meetings,  And  was  often  a  sufferer  for  his  testimony  to  ye  Truth  both 
by  imprisonment  &  spoyle  of  goods,  wch  hee  took  cheerfully  to  the 
End.  Who  being  Removed  from  us,  is  &  will  bee,  greatly  missed  amongst 
us. 
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Thomas  Bagg,  Jun.,  married  Mellior  Seymor,  of 
Marnhull,  in  1705,  and  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  his 
father’s  work  in  connection  with  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
until  1718.  His  death  occurred  in  1727. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  whether  he  has  any 
descendants  amongst  us  to-day.  We  read  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Sarah,  who  married  Arthur  Gundry,  of  Bradford, 
and  Ann,  who  married  Thomas  Moore,  of  Bristol.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of  the  families  of 
Gundry  or  Moore  amongst  us  to-day  are  really  his  lineal 
descendants. 

The  little  incidents  which  I  have  gathered  together 
here  give  us  some  insight,  not  only  into  the  unflinching, 
uncompromising  uprightness  of  these  early  Friends,  but 
also  into  the  times  of  200  years  ago.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  our  lot  is  cast  in  days  of  greater  freedom,  but  let 
us  also  remember  that  this  freedom  has  been  won  for  us 
by  men  and  women  like  these,  at  the  cost  of  a  great  amount 
of  suffering,  and  let  us  prize  this  heritage  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  In  these  days  of  freedom  and  liberty 
there  is  now  a  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
instead  of  being  rigid  and  particular  over  the  smallest 
details  of  life,  there  is  a  feeling  that  these  little  things 
do  not  matter — that  it  is  merely  the  principle  that  we  must 
hold  fast.  True,  but  that  principle  must  be  applied,  and 
for  it  to  be  of  any  value  it  must  be  lived  out.  We  need 
principle  to-day  ;  we  need  men  and  women  who  have 
realised  the  power  of  God  in  their  own  hearts,  and  are 
willing  to  consecrate  themselves  soul  and  body,  even  as 
the  early  Friends  did,  to  the  cause  of  Truth.  And 
although  that  consecration  may,  and  probably  will  be 
evinced  in  different  ways  from  theirs,  yet  to  follow  Christ 
must  inevitably  mean  a  conflict  with  the  evil  around  us. 
Who  of  us  are  willing  to  follow  with  the  same  simple, 
earnest-hearted  loyalty  ? 

Elizabeth  B.  Rutter. 


Devizes,  W  ilts. — A  record  of  the  early  history  and  persecutions  of 
Friends  in  this  town  is  to  be  found  in  A  History  .  .  .  of  the  Ancient 

Borough  of  the  Devizes,  1859. 
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Most  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  article  are  in 
D.,  and  may  be  borrowed  by  Friends. 

The  Memorials  of  Cyrus  Beede  (1828-1908),  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  “  Western  Work,”  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 
Cyrus  Beede  ( pron .  Beedy)  was  one  of  six  Friends  who  commenced  the 
publication  of  “  Western  Work,”  about  twelve  years  ago  ;  in  these 
memorials  his  family  life  and  his  life  as  teacher,  farmer,  banker,  Indian 
inspector,  Friend,  and  Penn  College  trustee,  are  vividly  depicted. 

A  souvenir  of  the  George  School  Summer  School,  Ninth  Month,  1907, 
has  appeared,  as  a  brochure,  replete  with  illustrations,  including 
portraits  of  lecturers  and  helpers. 

A  third  edition  is  out  of  The  Federation  of  the  World,  by  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  (Boston  and  NewYork:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  7 by 4I, 
pp.  228,  $i).  It  has  a  valuable  bibliography  of  works  old  and  new 
relating  to  the  movement  for  the  federation  of  the  world  and  the 
abolition  of  war. 

With  the  New  Year  appeared  the  first  number  of  The  Messenger  of 
Friends'  Association  (Toronto:  Editor,  10,  Teraulay  Street,  9  by  6,  pp.  6, 
50  cents  per  year).  It  is  termed  “  an  Unsectarian  Monthly  Magazine.” 

The  Friends ’  Quarterly  Examiner  for  First  Month  contains,  among 
other  valuable  articles,  “  Some  Records  of  Bygone  Quakerism  in  Cleve¬ 
land,”  by  Sir  A.  E.  Pease;  and  “Some  Notes  on  Friends’  Schools  in 
America,”  by  John  A.  Barringer,  referring  to  Friends’  Select  School  in 
Philadelphia,  also  to  Westtown  and  Haverford. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society ,  1908,  is  to  hand  (New 
York  :  No.  7  Warren  Street,  9J  by  6J,  pp.  248).  It  contains  facsimiles 
of  the  title  pages  of  some  rare  Quaker  tracts,  a  copy  of  each  of  which 
tracts  is  in  D. 

The  memorial  volume,  John  Stephenson  Rowntree  :  His  Life 
und  Work  (London  :  Headley,  9  by  6J,  pp.  446,  6s.  net),  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  Quaker  literature.  Many  important  contributions 
to  the  consideration  of  subjects  relating  to  the  present  and  past  of  the 
Society,  hitherto  scattered  in  periodical  publications,  have  been  collected 
and  reprinted  under  four  headings : — The  Society  of  Friends  in  History, 
Problems  of  Church  Life,  Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Historical  and  Biographical.  The  Editor,  Ernest  E.  Taylor,  has  spared 
no  pains  to  make  the  various  treatises  disclose  once  more  the  wealth  of 
information  they  contain,  and  his  notes  on  various  points  of  which  the 
situation  is  now  somewhat  different  from  that  at  the  time  of  the  writer 
are  useful  additions.  The  first  ninety-four  pages  contain  a  memoir  of 
J.  S.  Rowntree  by  his  sister  in-law,  Phebe  Doncaster,  in  which  his  many- 
sidedness  is  well  pourtrayed.  The  index,  prepared  by  Samuel  Graveson, 
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will  enable  the  student  to  find  his  way  about  this  mine  of  information 
and  teaching. 

No.  8  of  “  Preparation  for  Service  ”  series  is  entitled  The  Equipment 
of  Teachers  in  Children' s  Sunday  Schools,  written  by  Florence  B.  Reynolds, 
of  Woodbrooke,  Birmingham. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  later  chapters  of  Gleanings  after  Time  (London  : 
Stock,  9  by  6,  pp.  230),  there  are  references  to  Friends.  In  “  The  Crom¬ 
wells  in  America,”  by  James  Waylen,  an  article  which  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  “  The  Antiquary,”  we  read  of  the  Claypoole  family.  As  already 
stated  in  these  pages,1  John  Claypoole  married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

“  James  Claypoole,  the  brother  of  John,  quitted  the  old  country, 
for  New  England,2  when  somewhat  advanced  in  years  ;  but  previous  to 
that  event,  his  eldest  son,  John,  having  become  intimate  with  William 
Penn,  had  accompanied  the  philanthropist  to  Philadelphia  in  1682,  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon ;  in  1689  he  was  holding  the  more  prominent  office  of 
Sheriff  of  Philadelphia.  John’s  grandson,  William,  was  the  husband 
of  Elizabeth  Griscom,  who,  as  “Betsey  Claypoole,”  long  carried  on  the 
upholstery  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  maker  of  the  first 
American  standard  flag.3  .  .  .  Betsey  Claypoole  died  in  1833,  aged 

eighty-six  years,  and  the  flag-making  business  continued  for  some  time  to 
be  carried  on  by  her  daughter,  Clarissa  Claypoole  ;  but  this  lady,  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  becoming  increasingly  unwilling  that 
her  handiwork  should  be  utilised  for  belligerent  objects,  eventually 
relinquished  the  occupation.” 

John  Claypoole  went  over  in  the  “  Amity  ”  in  1682,  and  his  father  in 
the  following  year,  in  the  “  Concord,”  with  his  wife  Helena,  his  four 
remaining  sons..  James,  Nathaniel,  George,  and  Joseph,  and  his  three 
daughters,  Mary,  Helena,  and  Priscilla  ;  besides  five  servants. 

Another  portion  of  this  book  contains  “  Notes  and  Extracts  from  the 
Account  Book  of  Richard  Bax,  a  Surrey  yeoman,  kept  between  1648  and 
1662,”  written  by  Alfred  Ridley  Bax  in  1882.  Richard  Bax  “  was  a  very 
good  specimen  of  a  thrifty  and  industrious  yeoman  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  discharging  conscientiously  his  duties  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor.” 
This  is  most  probably  the  early  Friend  of  that  name,  who  was  buried  at 
Charlwood,  30  iii.  1665. 

The  name  of  Bax  is  one  of  the  earliest  names  in  the  register  of  the 
parish  of  Ockley.  Richard,  of  Pleystowe  in  Capel,  was  the  head  of  one 
branch  of  the  family,  and  Edward  Bax,  of  Ockley  Court,  of  the  other. 
Edward  Bax  was  Overseer  of  the  parish  in  1683,  1691,  etc.  Members 
of  the  family  often  filled  parish  offices,  but  on  becoming  Friends,  naturally 
were  ineligible  as  churchwardens.  Richard  and  Edward  Bax  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  “  F.P.T.,”  and  Marsh’s  “  Early  Friends  in  Surrey  and  Sussex  ”  ; 

1  The  Journal,  v.  53. 

2  The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  27,  p.  173,  states  that  he  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia. 

3  But  Joshua  L.  Baily  [American  Friend,  xii.  7)  says  that  Betsy 
Ross,  nee  Griscom,  ob.  1836,  aet.  84,  was  the  flag-maker,  and  Mary  J. 
Taber  ( Just  a  Few  Friends,  p.  101)  corroborates  this. 
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see  also  “  The  Church  Registers  and  Parish  Accounts  of  Ockley,  Co. 
Surrey,”  by  A.  R.  Bax,  1890. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  allusions  to  Friends  in  this  interesting 
volume  of  antiquarian  topics. 

When  an  outside  view  of  Quakerism  is  presented  to  us  by  a  thinker 
like  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  chairman  of  the  West  London  Ethical  Society, 
it  is  worth  looking  at.  In  his  National  Idealism  and  a  State  Church 
(London  :  Williams  and  Norgate,  8f-  by  5f,  pp.  386),  the  statement  that  a 
competent  judgment  on  any  religious  organisation  cannot  be  reached  by 
brief  outside  acquaintance  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  meeting  of 
Friends  : — 

“  If  anyone  accustomed  to  the  elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  Anglican 
Church  attends  a  Quaker  meeting  for  the  first  time,  he  will  be  astonished 
that  human  beings,  apparently  by  nature  of  like  susceptibilities  with  his 
own,  could  endure  anything  quite  so  dull  and  irritating  as  sitting  speech¬ 
lessly  and  motionlessly  with  others  for  ten,  fifteen,  yes,  for  thirty 
minutes  together.  But  it  becomes  perfectly  evident,  upon  reflection,  that 
no  one  attending  a  Quaker  meeting  for  the  first  time  can  be  a  competent 
judge  of  its  ritual.  .  .  Here  are  two  opposite  effects  produced  by  the 

same  ritual :  That  upon  those  habituated  to  it  is  peace,  love,  clearer 
insight,  new  power  of  self-control  and  of  self-sacrifice.  That  upon  the 
stranger  is  a  feeling  almost  of  repulsion  and  revulsion.  The  silence  to  him 
is  empty,  the  motionlessness  stupefying.  The  speeches  and  prayers  bear 
none  of  that  majestic  poetry  and  manifest  none  of  that  mental  vision 
which  he  has  been  wont  to  consider  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Most  High  ”  (page  103). 

On  page  200,  we  read,  “  The  Society  of  Friends  as  an  organisation, 
and  as  an  upholder  of  the  simple  life,  is  dying  out.  As  a  quickener  of  the 
nation’s  fundamental  thoughts  about  the  inner  light  it  is  practically 
dead,”  and  again  on  page  316  : 

“  Superficially  and  outwardly  it  would  seem  that  persons  who  sit 
motionless  in  a  meeting  for  an  hour  together,  and  dress  with  severe 
simplicity,  are  anti-ritualists,  and  disprove  once  for  all  the  dictum  that 
where  there  is  no  ceremonial  there  is  no  religion.  But  first  let  us  remember 
that  symbolical  dress  is  the  most  striking  element  in  the  furniture  of 
even  spectacular  ritual.  .  .  But  for  a  number  of  persons  to  sit  silently 

together  is  the  most  dramatic  and  eloquent  ceremonial  ever  invented. 
Physiologically  there  is  no  action  involving  more  self-control,  more 
domination  of  every  nerve  and  muscle,  than  motionlessness.  Think  of 
the  tongue,  with  its  proneness  to  move  when  one’s  mind  is  bursting  with 
ideas  to  be  communicated.  Think  of  the  eye  that  so  easily  wanders,  of 
the  ear  solicited  by  every  stray  sound.  .  .  We  need  only  to  peep 

beneath  the  surface  of  things  to  see  that  here  is  action — and  action  that 
requires  not  only  an  almost  hypnotic  control  of  a  whole  assembly  by  a 
single  thought,  but  also  action  which  produces  upon  every  onlooker  a 
most  powerful  impression  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  signified.” 

Headley  Brothers  have  added  to  their  “  Chalfont  Library  ”  a 
volume  of  Selected  Poems  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  edited  by  Henry 
Bryan  Binns  (6J  by  4J-,  pp.  353,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.).  It  contains  a  ten- 
page  Introduction,  some  chronological  and  other  notes,  and  several 
illustrations.  The  other  books  of  the  series  are  “  John  Woolman’s 
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Journal,”  “  Some  Fruits  of  Solitude,”  and  “  The  History  of  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Ellwood.” 

The  papers  by  Edward  Grubb  which  appeared  in  “  The  British 
Friend,”  under  the  title  Authority  and  the  Light  Within,  have  now  been 
collected  into  a  volume  (London  :  James  Clarke,  by  5J,  pp.  143,  2s.). 

A  long-felt  want  has  just  been  supplied  by  James  Herbert  Midgley, 
B.Sc.,  J.P.,  in  his  Margaret  Fell :  The  Mother  of  the  Early  Quaker  Church, 
which  has  just  appeared  as  No.  nof  “  Friends  Ancient  and  Modern  ”  series 
of  the  London  Friends’  Tract  Association  (London  :  Headley ;  and  New 
York:  Friends’  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  51  Fifth  Avenue,  6f  by  5-I-, 
pp.  40,  one  penny).  This  is  a  lively,  picturesque  account  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Margaret  (Fell)  Fox.  It  contains  several  hitherto  unpublished 
items,  taken  from  the  old  Swarthmore  Hall  Account  Book,  kept  by  Sarah 
Fell  for  five  years,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author.  References 
to  the  tarriance  of  George  Fox  at  Swarthmore  in  1675  and  1676  occur  in 
the  Account  Book,  including  the  purchase  for  him  of  a  white  horse  in 
December,  1676,  for  £6  13s.  4d.  There  are  illustrations  of  the  porch  of 
Swarthmore  Meeting  House,  of  Swarthmore  Hall,  Marsh  Grange, 
Kirkby  Hall,  and  of  a  page  of  the  Account  Book. 

The  Bible  notes  by  Edward  Grubb,  M.A.,  which  appeared  in  “The 
British  Friend  ”  during  1907,  have  now  been  published  separately,  as 
Bible  Notes,  vol.  iv.,  The  Teaching  of  Christ  (Croydon:  3,  George  Street, 
6£  by  4i,  pp.  96,  is.). 

In  The  Indian  Interpreter,  a  Religious  and  Ethical  Quarterly,  for  April 
(vol.  iii.,  no.  1),  there  appears  an  article  by  Frank  Anderson,  M.A.,  on 
“  Whittier  and  his  Poetry.”  The  magazine  is  printed  and  published  by 
the  Scottish  Mission  Industries  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Poona,  India. 

The  admirable  paper  on  The  Principles  of  Peace,  by  Joseph  Rowntree, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  “  Friends’  Quarterly  Examiner,”  has 
been  reprinted,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  Clifton  Lodge, 
York. 

I 

No.  3  of  the  Social  Service  Handbooks,  edited  by  Percy  Alden,  M.P., 
Land  and  the  Landless,  by  George  Cadbury,  Jun.,  and  Tom  Bryan,  M.A., 
has  appeared,  also  No.  6,  Child  Life  and  Labour,  by  Margaret  Alden,  M.D., 
wife  of  the  Editor  of  the  Series  (London  :  Headley,  7  by  4f,  pp.  182,  is. 
and  is.  6d.  net.)  The  other  books  of  this  Series  already  published  deal 
with  Housing,  Health  of  the  State,  and  Sweating. 

Margaret  Tolson  Wedmore,  of  Bristol,  has  collected  into  a  volume 
entitled,  Pilgrim  Songs  (London  :  Headley,  7  by  5,  pp.  77,  2s.),  a  number 
of  her  poetical  pieces,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  periodicals. 
The  collection  is  divided  into  four  parts,  “  The  Pilgrim  in  Secret,” 
“  The  Pilgrim  Taught,”  “  The  Pilgrim  Entertained,”  and  “  The  Pilgrim 
on  the  Road.”  One  poem  is  called,  “  Fourth-day  Morning,”  and 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  busy  week 
By  Duty  still  addressed, 

More  loud  than  any  service-bell, 

I  hear  her  call  to  rest.” 


commences  : — 
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“  An  event  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  local  Friends  has  taken 
place  this  week,  when  the  Society  of  Friends  re-entered  into  possession  of 
their  long-forgotten  and  long-disused  burial  ground  at  Swanmore  [Hamp¬ 
shire].”  So  writes  E.  J.  Payne,  of  Eastleigh,  in  the  Hampshire  Chronicle 
of  May  9th,  of  an  interesting  event  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
Fifth  Month.  “The  owner  of  the  cottage  near  by  [Richard  Sewett],” 
states  Canon  Vaughan,  of  Droxford,  in  his  address  on  the  occasion,  “  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  lost  his  little  boy,  whose  name  was 
Joseph,  and  buried  him  in  the  orchard  beneath  the  apple  trees.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  made  over  the  ground  to  be  used  for  evermore  as  a 
burial  place  for  the  Society  of  Friends.”  The  actual  title  deeds  of  the 
ground  were  recently  found  at  the  Southampton  Meeting  House,  and  the 
owner  of  the  surrounding  property  at  once  relinquished  all  claim  to  the 
little  plot. 

The  Weston-super-Mare  Gazette  of  May  9th,  contains  a  report, 
occupying  three  and  a  quarter  columns,  of  the  Summer  School  held  at  this 
favourite  seaside  resort. 

The  Handbook  issued  in  connection  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Birmingham  is  of  more  than  temporary  interest.  It  contains  “  The  First 
Century  of  Quakerism  in  the  Midlands,”  by  A.  Neave  Brayshaw, 
“  Local  History  of  the  Society  during  the  last  Fifty  Years  ”  by  William 
Littleboyand  John  William  Hoyland,  and  other  articles  which  will  pre¬ 
serve  for  the  future  an  all-round  view  of  Friends  and  their  work  in  the 
year  1908  in  this  great  Midland  centre  (7J  by  5,  pp.  19 1). 

Seventeen  of  Rufus  M.  Jones’s  editorial  articles  in  “  The  American 
Friend  ”  have  been  collected  into  a  small  volume,  entitled  The  Abundant 
Life  (London  :  Headley,  7J-  by  5,  pp.  67,  is.). 

The  “Penn,  Mead,  and  Jury  Commemoration  Committee”  have 
prepared  a  reprint  of  the  account  of  this  noted  trial  in  1670  (London  : 
Headley,  8£  by  7>  PP-  76,  2s.  6d.).  There  are  three  separate  issues  of 
this  tract,  dated  1670,  in  D.  Smith’s  Catalogue  has  only  two  of  this  date, 
and  of  these,  Joseph  Smith  thinks  that  the  earlier  is  the  one  with  a  curious 
mistake  in  the  title  page,  which  is  not  the  one  now  reprinted.  It  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  reprint  was  from  the  first 
edition,  as  is  stated  in  a  Prefatory  Note.  The  Committee,  of  which  the 
late  Horace  J.  Smith  was  the  moving  spirit,  has  been  instrumental  in 
placing  a  commemorative  tablet  in  the  New  Bailey,  and  a  picture  of 
this  is  given  with  the  reprint. 

A  third  edition  of  The  Lloyds  of  Birmingham  has  just  appeared 
(Birmingham  :  Cornish,  9J  by  6,  pp.  271).  Some  fresh  matter  is  added  in 
the  Appendices.  There  are  twenty-nine  illustrations. 

An  account,  over  a  column  long,  of  a  recent  meeting  at  Jordans, 
appears  in  The  Glasgow  Herald  of  June  13th. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  of  June  5th,  in  its  report  of  the  close  of 
New  York  Y.M.,  states  : — 

“  In  its  report  of  the  Committee  on  Records  it  was  revealed  that  an 
old  volume  had  just  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Committee  containing 
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records  dating  from  1670  to  1760,  and  showing  that  there  were  organised 
Meetings  of  Friends  on  Long  Island  at  that  early  date,  which  makes  New 
York  Friends  the  oldest  organised  body  of  Friends  in  America,  an  honour 
heretofore  claimed  by  New  England  Friends.” 

I  hope  we  shall  hear  more  on  this  startling  statement  and  claim. 

Some  addresses  recently  given  by  J.  Rendel  Harris  at  Free  Church 
meetings  during  the  year  in  which  he  was  President  of  the  Federation 
of  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  have  been  gathered  into  a 
volume,  Aaron' s  Breastplate,  and  other  Addresses  (London:  Headley,  by 
53-,  pp.  195,  2s.  6d.  net).  The  contents  include: — Mary  and  Martha, 
The  Use  of  the  Concordance  and  of  the  Bible  Text-book,  The  Time- 
machine  as  Applied  in  Religion,  The  Lord’s  Song  in  a  Strange  Land,  and 
The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Central  Education  Committee  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  project  to  supply  a  text-book 
of  Quaker  history.  The  Story  of  Quakerism,  by  Elizabeth  Braith waite 
Emmott,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite,  is  an  admirable 
book  and  well  worthy  of  wide  circulation  (London  :  Headley,  7  by  5, 
pp.  284,  is.  and  3s.  6d.).  I  can  bear  testimony,  from  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  preparation,  to  the  care  given  to  make  the  information  both  accurate 
and  readable.  Just  such  a  review  of  the  whole  period  of  Quakerism,  its 
stormy  rise,  active  early  life,  period  of  decline,  and  succeeding  revival, 
with  explanation  of  its  teaching  and  with  lessons  for  the  future,  has  been 
long  needed.  The  seventeen  illustrations  form  an  attractive  addition, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Index,  Appendix,  etc.,  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
student. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  June  nth,  has  a  column  review  of 
“  John  Stephenson  Rowntree,”  which  closes  with  the  words  :  “  The 

Society’s  principles,  many  of  them  held  also  by  other  religious  bodies,  can 
never  become  obsolete.  .  .  The  Friends  have  already  done  a  great 

work.  In  fact,  they  have  budded  better  than  they  knew,  for  their  tradi¬ 
tions  and  example,  inherited  through  many  whom  they  have  disowned, 
have  had  an  influence  far  beyond  the  straitened  bounds  of  the  Society.” 

I  cannot  now  do  more  than  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  another 
history  of  a  Friends’  School,-*  A  History  of  Sidcot  School  :  A  Hundred 
Years  of  West  Country  Quaker  Education,  1S0S-IQ08,  by  Francis  A.  Knight 
(London  :  Dent,  8  by  6,  pp.  viii.  346,  6s.  net).  The  frontispiece  is  a 
beautiful  coloured  view  of  the  School  and  its  surroundings  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  are  numerous  illustrations  and  plans,  by  Edward  T. 
Compton  and  others.  The  book  was  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
School  Centenary,  recently  celebrated  with  great  eclat. 

4  Other  histories  of  Friends’  Schools  and  Colleges  include  : — 
Ackworth,  by  Henry  Thompson,  1879;  Ayton,  1891;  Brookfield,  1890; 
Haverford,  by  Philip  C.  Garrett,  et  aL,  1892;  Penketh,  by  J.  S.  Hodgson, 
1907;  Rawdon,  by  Walter  J.  Kaye,  1882;  Saffron  Walden,  by  J.  B; 
Crosfield,  1902;  Westtown,  by  W.  W.  and  S.  B.  Dewees,  1899  ;  Wigton, 
by  Watson  and  Corder,  1892  ;  York  (Bootham),  by  John  S.  Rowntree, 
1879;  York  ( The  Mount),  by  Lydia  Rous,  1881. 
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The  Friends’  Hymnal,  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  the  Society,  revised  edition  (New  York  :  Funk  and 
Wagnalls,  8f  by  6£,  $i).  The  first  edition  of  this,  prepared  by  the 
Hymnal  Committee  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of  1902,  and  published  in 
1905,  not  having  met  with  approvals  another  edition  has  been  prepared 
by  the  same  Committee  and  is  now  issued.  The  volume  contains  736 
hymns,  many  of  them  well-known,  and  full  indexes  to  first  lines,  tunes, 
and  subjects. 

Caroline  Emelia  Stephen,  of  Cambridge,  author  of  “  Quaker  Strong¬ 
holds,”  has  published  a  collection  of  her  papers  “  written  on  various 
occasions  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,”  entitled,  Light  Arising. 
Thoughts  on  the  Central  Radiance  (London:  Headley,  by  5^, 
pp.  193,  3s.  6d.).  Among  the  contents  are: — Quakerism  and  Free 
Thought,  The  Quaker  Tradition,  War  and  Superfluities. 

A  Swarthmore  lectureship  has  recently  been  established  by  the 
Woodbrooke  Extension  Committee,  which  provides  for  “an  annual 
lecture  on  some  subject  relating  to  the  message  and  work  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.”  The  first  lecture  was  delivered  in  Birmingham  at  the  time 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  by  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  and  has  since  been 
published  as  Quakerism  :  A  Religion  of  Life  (London  :  Headley, 
7i  by  PP-  48,  is.). 

In  another  sphere  of  literary  activity  a  lectureship  has  also  been 
founded — in  memory  of  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton,  late  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  was  happy  in  securing  the 
services  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  for  the  inaugural  Lecture.  This  lecture, 
given  on  October  4th  last,  and  entitled  The  Wardens  of  the  Northern 
Marches,  has  since  been  published  by  John  Murray.  It  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  narrative  of  events  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland 
during  three  centuries,  1300  to  1600. 

I  notice  the  names  of  several  Friends  in  the  list  of  the  savants  who 
are  to  collaborate  in  the  production  of  the  new  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  edited  by  Dr.  Hastings,  which  is  to  be  published  in  ten  volumes. 
Dr.  Hodgkin  is  to  write  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  Prof.  Edwin  D.  Starbuck 
is  to  contribute  an  article  on  Conversion,  and  Prof.  George  Aaron  Barton’s 
name  is  included  among  writers  on  Semitic  and  Egyptian  Religion.  There 
are  also  several  names  of  “  Friendly  people.” 

Though  not  exactly  coming  under  the  heading  of  this  article,  I  may 
mention,  for  the  benefit  of  genealogists,  the  publication  of  a  Key  to  the 
Ancient  Parish  Registers  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Arthur  Meredyth  Burke 
(London  :  Sackville  Press,  11  by  pp.  163,  10s.  6d.)  ;  and  also  two 
new  volumes  of  “  The  Genealogist’s  Pocket  Library,”  Chancery  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  by  George  F.  T.  Sherwood,  and  Royal  Descents:  Scottish 
Records,  by  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  J.  Bolam  Johnson,  C. A. 

Norman  Penney. 

5  The  objectional  features  of  the  first  edition  were  pointed  out  by 
Allen  C.  Thomas  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  1906,  pp.  287,  343.  See  also 
The  American  Friend,  1906,  p.  21 1). 
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The  document  sent  to  London  in  1720  and  printed  in 
F.P.T.  (pp.  229,  230)  was  evidently  not  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  account  which  is  written  at  the  end  of 
the  Staffordshire  Q.M.  Minute  Book,  1672-1743.  We  give 
below  the  principal  omitted  portions,  copied  from  the 
original,  the  Minute  Book  having  been  lent  by  Stafford¬ 
shire  M.M.  for  the  purpose  of  the  transcription  of  these 
portions :  — 

He  [Francis  Comberford]  was  convinced  with  his 
wife  and  two  of  his  childen  (to  wit)  Margrett  and  Mary. 
He,  goeing  from  thence  to  live  at  Bradley,  had  meetings 
at  his  house  severall  years,  &  severall  weere  convinced 
-there.  Hee  was  a  valiant  man  for  truth,  and  in  the  time 
of  persecution  stood  faithfull  &  gave  vp  jfreely  to  suffer 
both  to  JmprisonnT  &  spoy[l]ing  of  goods,  soe  farr  as 
was  permited  for  him  to  be  tryed.  He  continued  an 
honest,  Simple  harted  man  to  the  End  of  his  dayes,  and 
Laid  downe  his  head  in  peace  in  a  good  old  age  ;  and  J 
doe  beleiue  is  att  rest  with  [th]e  Lord. 

In  the  begining  of  the  10th  month,  1654,  Richard 
Hickock  came  into  the  Morelands  pt  of  Staffordshire 
with  ye  meesage  of  truth,  and  many  were  convinced 
in  &  about  Leeke,  and  he  gathered  severall  &  settled 
meetings  att  Will  Davenport,  of  Fould,  at  Mathew  Dales 
of  Rudgyard,  &  Tho  Hamer[s]leys  att  Basford,  and 
they  with  Richard  Dale  were  the  jfirst  that  receved  him 
and  his  testimonie. 

The  first  time  ye  said  Rich  :  Hickock  came  into  the 
Moorlands,  hee  was  moved  to  goe  to  Leeke  Steeple-house, 
&  there  standing  vpon  a  Forme  to  declare  the  words  of 
truth  to  the  people,  was  violently  throne  down  backwards 
&  his  head  broak,  &  then  haled  out  into  the  grave  yard 
and  throne  of  the  grave  yard  wall  into  the  Streete. 

This  Rich  Hickock  continued  in  the  servis  of  truth 
for  som  years,  &  was  in  severall  p1  of  this  nation,  also  in 
Jrland.  And  whiles  he  kept  his  Jntegritie  to  God  &  truth 
he  was  servisable,  and  ye  Lord  blest  his  Jndeavors,  but 
suffering  his  mind  to  be  drawn  aside  by  the  inticem1 
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of  the  wicked  one,  &  giveing  way  to  the  Imaginations  of 
his  owne  hart,  was  drawn  into  whimsies,  and  soe  Lost 
the  knowledg  of  the  Eternall  power,  he  degenerated  from 
the  truth  &  became  an  absolute  Apostate  ;  &  many 

that  were  convinced  by  him  in  this  Countie  turned  back 
from  ye  truth  also. 

The  paragraphs  in  the  Minute  Book  respecting 
Richard  Hickock  have  a  line  drawn  through  them,  prob¬ 
ably  on  account  of  his  defection.  R.  Hickock  wrote  two 
tracts,  viz.,  A  Testimony  against  the  .  .  Ranters  . 

1659,  and  The  Saints  Justified  .  .  By  a  Witnesse  against 
the  Dragon  s  Message  [of  many  alwayes  living  in  sin  here), 
&  for  the  Truth,  called  Richard  Hickock,  1660. 


We  beleive  yt  Marriages  in  the  Truth  with  which 
friends  hath  satisfaction  &  unity  are  not  bought  & 
sold,  made  &  broken,  for  money,  but  stands  in  an  ever¬ 
lasting  Covenant  of  life  and  righteousnesse. 

Bristol  Men’s  Meeting,  19th  of  5  mo.,  1675. 


It  is  related  that  William  Miller  [1722 — 1799]  was  one  day  informing 
Rebecca  Jones,  of  America — then  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh — that  he  had 
a  sermon  ready  written  for  every  First-Day  in  the  year,  to  which  Rebecca 
Jones  dryly  responded,  “  We  read  that  if  the  children  of  Israel  kept  their 
manna  a  single  day  it  became  corrupt  ;  in  what  state  then  must  thine 
be  after  a  year’s  keeping  !  ”  His  spirit  not  being  properly  exercised, 
he  used,  when  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  Meeting,  to  “  keek  ”  down  at 
his  watch  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  time  to  break  up.  A  ministering 
Friend,  one  day  present,  gave  him  a  very  pointed  sermon  on  the  necessity 
of  “  the  watch  ”  being  in  the  heart. 

From  Memorials  of  Hope  Park,  1886,  p.  15. 


In  speaking  of  her  own  early  days,  she  [Jane  Miller,  aft.  Leef,  1788-1881] 
used  to  dwell  with  especial  affection  on  the  memory  of  Stephen  Grellet, 
who  was  a  guest  at  Hope  Park  in  1811.  One  little  incident  of  his  visit 
she  was  wont  to  relate  with  much  feeling.  There  was  a  large  company 
of  friends  to  dinner,  and  Aunt,  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  and  a 
very  capable  housewife,  was  bustling  about,  seeing  that  all  the  guests 
were  properly  attended  to,  when  one  of  those  at  the  table,  turning  to  her, 
said,  “  Why,  Jean,  thou’rt  quite  a  Martha  !  ”  upon  which  S.  G.,  turning 
his  expressive  eyes  upon  her,  said,  in  tones  which  she  never  forgot,  “  But 
the  Master  loved  Martha .”  From  Memorials  of  Hope  Park,  1886,  p.  64. 


<Dfftcetr0  for  1908*9* 


(preetbenf : 

Joseph  Joshua  Green. 

(past  (preetbente  : 

1903- 4.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D. 

1904- 5.  John  Stephenson  Rowntree,  J.P. 

1905- 6.  William  Charles  Braithwaite,  B.A.,  LL.  B. 

1906- 7.  Francis  C.  Clayton,  J.P. 

1907- 8.  George  Vaux. 

(Ptc**(pr«rtben* : 

J.  Ernest  Grubb,  J.P. 

Croaeum ; 

George  Benington. 

$ectetatiee  anb  (Bbtfore  of  44  C$e  jjouvnat  ” : 

Isaac  Sharp,  B.A.  Norman  Penney. 

( Bpecuttve  Committee : 

William  C.  Braithwaite,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

A.  Neave  Brayshaw,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Frederick  Goodall  Cash.  * 

Francis  C.  Clayton,  J.P. 

John  Dymond  Crosfield. 

T.  Edmund  Harvey,  M.A. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D. 

John  Morland,  J.P. 

Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 

J.  Pim  Strangman. 

Ex-officio  : 

Robert  Alfred  Penney. 

Anna  L.  Littleboy. 

Isaac  Sharp,  B.A. 

Norman  Penney. 

Consultative  : 

George  Vaux,  1715  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
Allen  C.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Haverford  College,  Pa. 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  M.L.,  44  Kentmere  Lodge,” 

Moylan,  Pa. 

Rufus  M.  Jones,  A.M.,  D.Litt.,  Haverford  College,  Pa. 
William  L.  Pearson,  Ph.D.,  Friends’  University, 
Wichita,  Kan. 
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Audited  and  found  correct,  MARK  LEICESTER,  Junr., 

London,  7th  of  5th  Month,  1908.  Chartered  Accountant. 
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this  work  to  be  printed,  from  the  original  manuscript,  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press.  See  page  175  of  this 
issue. 
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George  Fox  Holographs  (ii. 
2,  123  ;  v.  2). — Ell  wood  and 

Maria  Brockbank,  of  Southport, 
have  in  their  possession  a  folio 
sheet  in  the  handwriting  of  George 
Fox.  In  order  to  preserve  it,  it 
has  been  mounted,  and  on  the 
back  is  written,  in  a  modern  hand, 
“  Leaf  out  of  George  Fox’s  Original 
Journal.”  We  do  not  know  if 
the  last  two  words  refer  to  the 
MS.  Journal ;  and  we  are  not 
able,  at  present,  to  assign  to  this 
fragment  a  definite  place  among 
the  documents  composing  the 
MS.  Journal  (Spence  MSS.  in  D.). 
It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
printed  Journal  (Bicentenary  edit., 
ii.  217),  that  the  two  narratives 
follow  one  another  fairly  closely. 
We  give  below  a  transcription  of 
this  paper,  as  we  think  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  a  statement 
of  George  Fox’s  views  on  per¬ 
fection,  from  a  document  in  his 
own  handwriting : — 

“  On  the  4  day  of  the  2  month, 
1675,  ther  came  a  prest  &  som 
people  with  him  to  mee  &  he 
asked  mee  if  i  was  groen  vp  to 
per[fe]ction  &  j  said  iwas  what 
i  was  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  &  the 
comon  prayer  prest  said  it  was  a 
sivell  aneser.  &  he  said  that  if 
we  doe  say  that  we  have  noe  sin, 
the  trovth  is  not  in  vs,  what  did  j 
say  to  this  ?  &  j  sade,  if  wee  say 
that  wee  have  not  sind,  wee  make 
him  a  lier,  whoe  came  to  destry 
sin  &  take  away  sin  &  soe 
ther  is  a  time  to  see  that  people 
have  sined  &  that  the[y]  have 
sinn,  &  to  confes  ther  sin,  &  to 
for  sake  it,  and  the  blvd  of  Christ 
to  clenes  from  all  sin.  &  it  was 
asked  him  whether  adam  was  not 


perfet  be  for  he  fell  &  all  godes 
workes  was  they  not  parfit,  & 
the  prest  said  yes.  bvt  the  prest 
said  wee  might  all  wayes  be  striv¬ 
ing  ;  &  this  was  a  sad  striving 
&  never  over  come  ;  bvt  j  tovld 
him  that  pole  [Paul],  that  cryed 
ovt  agenest  the  pody  of  death, 
after  thankd  god,  throw  iesvs 
Christ,  whoe  gave  him  the  victory, 
&  ther  was  noe  condamnashen 
to  them  that  was  in  Christ  iesvs, 
soe  ther  was  a  time  of  cryeing 
ovt  &  a  time  of  prasing.  &  the 
prest  said  that  ther  might  be  a 
perfection  as  adam  &  afaling 
from  it  &  j  said  ther  was  a  per¬ 
fection  in  Christ  be  yond  adam 
that  shovld  never  fall.  &  it 
was  the  worke  of  the  minesters  of 
Christ  to  present  every  man  parfet 
in  Christ,  &  for  the  parfeting  of 
them  the[y]  had  ther  gifts  from 
Christ,  &  the[y]  that  denyed  per- 
fictionthe[y]  denyed  the  worke  of 
[illegible],  the  giftes  of 
Christ  which  was  for  that  end,  for 
the  perfeting  [broken].” 


The  Slone. — A  place,  so  called, 
occurs  in  The  Journal  of  George 
Fox  (ii.  360),  and  has  been 
hitherto  unidentified.  When  look¬ 
ing  through  Francis  Gawler’s 
Record  of  Some  Persecutions,  1659, 
we  noticed  the  following : — 
“  Thomas  Holmes  and  John 
Brown  being  in  Monmouth  Shire 
at  a  place  called  the  Slow,  near 
Curwent,”  etc.  Correspondence 
followed  with  John  Ballinger,  of 
the  Central  Library,  Cardiff,  and 
we  give  below  portions  of  his  letter 
and  also  that  of  the  vicar  of 
Caerwent.  J.  Ballinger  writes  : — 
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“  There  is  a  farm  called  Slough 
in  the  parish  of  Caerwent,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  not  far  from  Port- 
skewitt,  which  would  exactly  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  entry  in 
Fox’s  Journal,  as  regards  the 
crossing  of  the  passage  and  coming 
to  the  Slone  in  Monmouthshire. 
In  a  Monmouthshire  Directory  of 
1852  the  same  farm  is  called  the 
‘  Slow.’  It  is  a  few  miles  west  of 
Chepstow  on  the  main  road  between 
Chepstow  and  Newport.  This 
road  did  not  exist  in  Fox’s  time; 
the  main  road  then  went  somewhat 
to  the  North  across  the  forest  of 
Wentwood.  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
but  I  think  from  the  map  which  I 
have  before  me  that  three  or  four 
houses  on  the  main  road  between 
Crick  and  Caerwent  may  be 
known  as  the  ‘  Slow  ’  or  the 
‘  Slough.’  I  am  writing  to  the 
Vicar  of  Caerwent  to  ask  him 
whether  this  is  so,  and  will  let  you 
know  what  he  says.” 

W.  A.  Downing,  M.A.,  wrote 
from  Caerwent  Vicarage,  shortly 
before  his  decease  a  few  months 
ago  : 

“  What  is  now  known  as  Slough 
Farm  was  originally  a  manor 
belonging  to  the  Kemeys  family. 
In  some  documents  the  Kemeys 
family  are  described  as  of  Slough 
or  Slow,  and,  sometimes,  of 
Islaw  Gwent  or  Slow.  In  Runston 
Church,  which  is  a  ruin,  is  to  be 
seen  a  tombstone  with  this  in¬ 
scription  : — ‘  Here  lieth  the  body 
of  David  Jones,  of  Slow,  who 
departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of 
December,  1719.’  There  are  no 
cottages  near  Slough  Farm  which 
could  be  described  as  a  hamlet.” 

The  spelling  Slone  might  easily 
have  resulted  from  a  mis -reading 
of  Slow.  The  mistake  was  an 
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early  one,  as  the  word  is  clearly 
Slone  in  the  MS.  Journal. 


On  Ventilation  and  its 
Absence. — The  following  is  from 
the  pen  of  John  Scott  (1730-1783), 
the  Quaker  poet,  of  Amwell.  It  is 
clear  that  it  refers  to  the  old 
Meeting  House  in  White  Hart 
Court,  not  to  the  new  one  built  in 
1774.  The  subject  is  dealt  with 
more  fully  in  The  Monthly  Ledger, 
edited  by  Thomas  Letchworth, 
vol.  i.,  p.  588,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  215. 

“  Yearly  Meeting,  1774  (June). 

“  Of  all  the  places  wherein  I  have 
suffered  injury  from  that  per¬ 
nicious  heat  produced  by  a  croud 
of  human  bodies,  the  very  worst  is 
the  Meeting-house  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  in  White-hart- 
court,  Grace-church-street  [Lon¬ 
don].  The  situation  of  this 
building  is  the  most  improper 
imaginable  ;  it  is  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  with  high  houses  which 
preclude  the  access  of  fresh  air. 
The  construction  of  it  is  yet 
worse  ;  its  dimensions  are  so 
small  that  many  of  the  assembly 
are  almost  always  indecently  kept 
standing,  or,  by  changing  places, 
occasion  a  perpetual  interruption ; 
and  a  double  projection  of  wide 
galleries  and  the  flat  part  of  the 
roof,  confine  the  air  in  a  most 
disagreeable  manner.  During  the 
time  of  the  national  yearly  meet¬ 
ing,  the  doors  of  this  meeting  are 
constantly,  and  the  windows 
mostly,  kept  shut  ;  and  as  the 
season  is  usually  warm,  and  the 
meetings  are  continued  day  after 
day  without  intermission,  it  at 
length  resembles  a  heated  oven. 
An  ingenious  physician,  whose 
curiosity  induced  him  to  ascertain 
the  difference  between  the  air  of 
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this  room  and  that  of  the  adjacent 
streets,  found  it  no  less  than  17 
degrees  of  an  accurate  thermo¬ 
meter.  .  .  . 

“  I  cannot  say  the  subject 
greatly  concerns  me  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  for  I,  for  the  most  part, 
absent  myself  from  these  meetings, 
but  I  have  often  felt  pain  for 
others  who  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  danger,  or  who,  being  aware 
of  danger,  may  notwithstanding 
esteem  their  attendance  indis¬ 
pensable.  That  such  attendance 
has  sometimes  produced  illness  is 
well  known  ;  and  that  it  has 
produced  it  often  there  is  just 
cause  to  believe  .  .  . 


Preservation  of  Historical 
Documents. — Apropos  of  the 
circular  on  this  subject,  recently 
sent  down  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  following,  dated 
1828,  found  in  MS.  among  Joseph 
Gurney’s  papers,  from  Lakenham 
Grove,  Norwich,  by  Sir  Alfred  E. 
Pease,  will  be  of  interest : — 

In  consequence  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Minute  to  rummage  our 
Records,  the  following  circum¬ 
stance  occurr’d  at  the  Oxford 
Quarterly  Meeting,  viz. : — 

“The  early  Minutes  and  Records 
of  that  Meeting  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Society  to  about 
1760  were  known,  some  time  back, 
to  be  lost.  On  the  recent  Minute 
for  an  inquiry,  a  very  careful 
search  for  the  missing  Volume 
was  made  ;  it  was  found  that  a 
Friend,  in  whose  family  the 
Records  had  been  kept,  had 
failed  in  business,  which  occasioned 
his  disownment.  His  effects  were 
sold,  and  this  Volume,  among 
them,  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  a  bookseller,  who,  know¬ 


ing  that  the  present  Head  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Dr. 
Routh,Jwas  curious  in  MSS.,  sold 
this  Volume,  with  other  works,  in 
a  lot  to  him. 

"  A  deputation  of  Friends,  on 
Third  Day,  waited  upon  the 
Doctor  ;  he  received  them  very 
courteously ;  the  Book  was 
produced,  found  to  terminate  at 
the  precise  period  described,  and 
of  course  clearly  identified.  The 
Doctor  described  how  he  came  by 
it,  and  assured  the  Friends  that 
he  had  read  the  Volume  several 
times,  and  always  with  satisfaction ; 
and  in  referring  to  the  part  the 
Society  took  in  keeping  clear  from 
all  political  matters,  and  in  the 
support  of  the  religious  welfare 
of  their  Body,  as  appeared  from 
the  Minutes,  he  said  he  consider’d 
it  highly  creditable  to  their  char¬ 
acter.  He  then  inform’d  them 
that,  altho’  he  set  a  high 
value  upon  the  Volume,  and  had 
even  provided  in  his  will  that  it 
should  be  presented  to  some 
Foreign  University  or  Society, 
yet  he  consider’d  it  ought  to  belong 
to  the  Society.  The  Friends,  out 
of  delicacy,  propos’d  to  repurchase, 
but  he  would  not  suffer  it,  and 
offered  without  reserve  to  present 
to  the  Society.  He  added,  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  (as 
they  were  strangers)  to  receive 
an  application  in  some  official 
shape  from  the  Society,  that  he 
might  know  it  was  really  restor’d 
into  its  hands. 

“  A  Memorandum  was  found  in 
it,  descriptive  (as  most  articles  of 
*  Vertu  ’  have)  of  its  pedigree, 
that  it  belonged  to  ‘  Waring, 

1  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  1755- 
1854.  His  large  collection  of 
MSS.  was  sold  by  auction,  in  1855. 
See  D.N.B. 
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Esq.,  one  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who,  having  been  excom¬ 
municated,  no  Friend  was  present 
at  the  sale  of  his  books,  when  this 
volume  in  question  was  bought 
by  ’  etc.  etc.  I  believe  he  ex¬ 
press’d  much  more  respecting  the 
Society  and  his  esteem  for  it,  but  I 
cannot  entirely  trust  my  memory 
for  more  than  the  above.” 

A.  R.  B[arclay]. 

I  I, 

Wavendon  (Wandon)  Bucks. 
— The  portion  of  the  Records  of 
Buckinghamshire  which  contains 
references  by  William  Bradbrook 
to  the  Wavendon  Parish  Register, 
was  reprinted  in  1904  and  issued 
as  a  24-page  pamphlet.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  section,  headed,  “  The 
Quakers,”  and  also  some  isolated 
notices  of  Friends.  Hogsty  End 
(now  Woburn  Sands)  was  in  this 
parish.  There  is  a  list  of  the 
thirty-seven  Quaker  families  whose 
names  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  Register. 

“  It  would  seem  that  for  a 
number  of  years  (nearly  60)  two 
register  books  were  in  use  in  the 
parish  ;  this  double  use  was  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  the  presence  at 
Hogsty  End  of  the  Quakers’  Meeting 
House  and  burial  ground,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  Rector  recording 
the  Quaker  burials  on  account  of 
the  ‘  Woollen  Act,’  and  the  Act  of 
1695  which  imposed  a  duty  on 
entries  in  the  parish  register,  and 
made  the  Incumbent  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  record 
and  the  collection  of  the  tax.” 

Here  is  an  interesting  entry  : — 

“  1722.  Dec.  21.  Received  a 
certificate,  dated  Dec.  1 5th,  signed 
by  Herman  Hingsberg2  and  Peter 

2  Apparently  a  member  of 
Devonshire  House  M.M.  See 
Whitehead’s  Christian  Progress, 
p.  695. 


Priest,  searcher  of  the  parish 
of  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street, 
London,  that  Ann  How  of  Asply, 
Quaker,  dyed  of  the  small  pox  & 
also  was  Buried  in  wolen.  She 
dyed  at  London,  Buried  in  the 
Grave  yard  at  Hogsty  End  in  the 
parrish  of  Wandon  in  a  Leaden 
coffin.” 


Irish  Records. — Dublin  Y.M. 
has  decided  to  form  “  a  collection 
of  documents  and  objects  of  his¬ 
toric  interest  connected  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,”  which  is  to 
be  housed  at  the  Eustace  Street 
Meeting  House,  Dublin.  Already 
several  objects  have  been  received 
by  the  Curators,  Edith  Webb, 
Paul  Roberts,  and  Thomas  Henry 
Webb. 


OSSINBRIGS  (v.  I52n). - H.  J. 

Foster,  J.  D.  Crosfield,  and  J. 
Rendel  Harris  write  suggesting 
that  the  fabric  referred  to  was 
probably  named  from  the  place 
from  whence  it  came,  Osnabriick, 
as  “  doulas  ”  derived  its  name 
from  Dowlais  in  N.  Wales.  J.  R. 
Harris  adds,  “  Why  don’t  thee 
quote  Shakespere,  ‘  Dowlas,  filthy 
dowlas,’  King  Henry  VI.  ?  ” 


All  Hallo ws-Barking  (v.  1 1 8) . 
— Frederick  G.  Cash  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  proper 
designation  of  the  church  in  which 
William  Penn’s  baptism  took  place 
is  “the  church  of  All  Hallows- 
Barking.”  It  is  situated  in  Tower 
Street,  close  toTower  Hill, London. 
“  The  church  was  endowed,  many 
centuries  since,  by  the  Abbess  and 
Abbey,  or  Priory,  of  Barking,  a 
quiet  little  Essex  village  several 
miles  from  the  City  church,  which 
took  its  name  from  its  benefactors 
and  founders.  It  seems  worth  while 
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noting  this,  because  many  seeking 
the  celebrated  church  have  gone 
miles  out  of  their  way,  fruitlessly, 
to  find  it.”  The  now  large  town 
of  Barking  may  almost  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  suburb  of  London. 

[In  The  Tower  of  London,  by 
Fulleylove  and  Poyser,  1908,  there 
is  a  chapter  on  “  Allhallows  Bark¬ 
ing  by  the  Tower,”  from  which 
we  take  the  following : — “  Printers, 
even  to  this  present  day,  have  an 
awkward  habit  of  placing  a 
comma  between  ‘  Allhallows  ’  and 
‘  Barking,’  and  so  send  many  who 
would  visit  the  church  on  an  empty 
quest  into  Essex.” — Eds.] 


William  Allen  Miller, 
F.R.S.  (v.  1 19). — It  may  be 

interesting  to  note  that  this 
eminent  man  was  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Quaker  families  of  Owen 
of  Manchester,  Sevenoaks,  Reigate, 
London,  etc.  ( vide  The  Journal, 
i.  1 14),  and  of  Vaux  of  London 
and  Reigate,  now  of  Philadelphia. 
His  mother  was  Frances  Bowyer 
Vaux  [1786-1854],  “  a  woman  of 
great  mental  power,”  says  Char¬ 
lotte  Sturge  in  Family  Records, 
1882,  p.  6,  and  his  sister  was 
Elizabeth  Owen  Miller  (1823- 
1840].  It  is  probable  that  he 
inherited  his  scientific  abilities 
from  his  Vaux  ancestors,  a  race 
of  physicians,  surgeons,  etc. — 
Joseph  J.  Green. 


Richard  Champion  (v.  120). — 
Although  unable  for  the  moment 
to  answer  the  query  of  Frank  L. 
Rawlins,  I  find  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  [1791,  ii.,  p.  1,158],  that 
on  October  7th  that  year  died 
“  Near  Camden,  in  South  Carolina, 
Rich.  Champion,  Esq.,  late  deputy 
paymaster  general  of  His  Majesty’s 


forces,  and  proprietor  of  the  china- 
manufactory,  formerly  carried  on 
in  Bristol.”  It  would  appear 
probable  that  this  Richard  was  son 
to  Richard  Champion  of  Bownas’s 
Life,  and  there  is  an  account  of 
him  in  D.N.B.  [x.  34].  Richard 
Champion  was  born  in  1743,  com¬ 
menced  making  china  in  1768, 
was  manager  of  Cookworthy’ s 
Bristol  china  works  in  1 770,  carry¬ 
ing  on  works  in  his  own  name, 
1773-81,  was  a  friend  of  Burke, 
and  died  in  Carolina,  as  we  have 
seen.  I  have  some  notes  of  the 
Champion  family  by  Richard 
Champion  Rawlins,  late  of  Hamp¬ 
stead. — Joseph  J.  Green. 


Sarah  Fox,  nie  Champion 
(v.  1 1 9). — The  remaining  MS. 

Journals  of  Sarah  Fox  (1741-181 1) 
are  in  possession  of  Rachel  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tuckett,  n£e  Fox,  widow  of 
Philip  Debell  Tuckett.  They  are 
carefully  preserved  by  her  at 
Yeldhall  Manor,  Twyford,  Berks, 
where  I  have  seen  them.  The 
journals  are  very  voluminous  and 
of  great  interest  and  value,  and 
extracts  would  form  a  specially 
interesting  volume.  A  few  ex¬ 
tracts  and  other  details  were 
printed  in  The  Friend,  1874, 
and  also  in  Theodore  Compton’s 
William  Cookworthy  [1895,  pp.  97- 
100]. — Joseph  J.  Green. 


William  Penn’s  Maternal 
Ancestry  (v.  118). — This  question 
has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  it  would  appear  not 
improbable  that  as  the  widow  of  a 
Dutchman,  Pepys  supposed  her 
to  be  of  Dutch  parentage.  The 
name  Jasper  or  Jesper  is  well 
known  in  England,  and  the  old 
Quaker  family  of  Jesper,  formerly 
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of  Stebbing,  Essex,  later  of  Preston, 
etc.,  has  been  supposed  or  stated 
to  be  of  the  same  family  as  Penn’s 
mother. — Joseph  J.  Green. 


Where  are  the  Caton  MSS.  ? — 
In  Barclay’s  Letters,  etc.,  of  the 
Early  Friends,  page  i8n,  we  read, 
“  This  valuable  collection  of  early 
letters,  written  nearly  throughout 
by  W.  Caton  himself,  appears  to 
have  been  intended  by  him  for 
publication.  It  has  a  title  page, 
dated  Swarthmore,  22nd  of  Sixth 
Month,  1659,  and  a  preface  signed 
by  himself,  dated  7th  of  Second 
Month,  1660.”  Various  letters 
given  by  Barclay  are  copied  from 
the  Caton  MSS.,  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  place  where  they 
were  preserved. 

The  Caton  MSS.  are  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  Bowden’s  History. 

Among  the  Swarthmore  MSS.  in 
D.  is  a  document  signed  “W.C.,” 
and  headed,  “  An  Epistle  to  the 
Reader,”  which  refers  to  a  volume 
of  ancient  epistles,  collected  by 
the  writer.  He  writes,  “  J  have 
laboured  and  endeavoured  soe 
much  as  in  mee  to  set  them  in 
order  ;  J  meane  to  record  them  as 
they  were  writfc.  .  .  I  thought 

good  to  abstract  the  heades  of  ye 
cheife  perticulars  .  .  and  to 

make  a  Table,”  etc.  It  appears 
as  if  this  was  the  preface  to  the 
Caton  MSS. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  us 
of  the  present  location  of  this 
series  of  MSS.  ?  The  result  of 
the  work  indicated  above  would 
probably  be  of  much  use  in  present- 
day  research. 


Early  Needlework.  —  The 
undersigned  is  very  desirous  of 
locating  among  English  Friends 
or  others,  any  early  pieces  of 
needlework,  especially  samplers, 
the  latter  worked  before  the  year 
I735*  Will  any  one  who  knows  of 
such  examples,  or  of  anything 
connected  with  Quaker  domestic 
life  among  the  women  and  girls, 
kindly  inform  this  Journal  ? — 
Amelia  Mott  Gummere,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

Persons  and  Places  in  G. 
Fox’s  “  Journal.” — Biographical 
and  topographical  notes  are  being 
prepared  to  accompany  the  trans¬ 
cription  of  the  MS.  Journal,  about 
to  be  printed  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  likely  to  assist  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  these  notes  would  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  Norman  Penney, 
Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate, 
London,  E.C. 


Laugh  arne. — I  have  lately 
visited  the  graveyard  at  Laug- 
harne  in  Carmarthenshire,  where 
Friends  at  one  time  were  buried. 
It  now  forms  part  of  a  farm,  and 
any  ownership  which  Friends  may 
ever  have  had  in  it  is  entirely 
lapsed.  The  deed  granting  the 
use  of  it  for  burial  for  one  thousand 
years  was  not  made  out  to 
Trustees,  but  two  families  were 
allowed  to  bury  there,  and  any 
other  persons  who  called  them¬ 
selves  Quakers,  who  died  in  the 
county  of  Carmarthen.  I  was 
told  that  old  men  remembered  a 
few  gravestones  there,  which  were 
probably  used  for  hearthstones. — 
F.  William  Gibbins,  Neath. 


jfrtcn&e’  (Reference  JStBrarg.  (©.) 


The  following  list  gives  short  titles  of  some  books 
and  pamphlets  not  in  the  Library,  which  the  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  obtain.  Other  lists  of  desiderata  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian,  Norman  Penney, 
Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

Wants  List,  No.  13. 

George  Washington  Banks’s  Orthodoxy  Unmasked,  Phila.,  1829  ; 
G.  A.  Barton  on  Cuneiform  Tablets  ;  Mary  Birkett’s  Poem  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  1792;  The  Bloody  Quaker,  or  the  Glocester shire  Murder  Discovered, 
committed  by  Farmer  Restal,  Quaker,  of  Stoke  by  Tewkesbury  .  .  . 

1668  ;  The  British  Friend,  vol.  xii.,  1854. 

Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn,  Phila.  1813,  1814  and  1849;  Henry  S. 
Conard’s  Waterlilies,  1905  ;  The  Contrast  ;  or  the  Evils  and  the  Blessings 
of  Christianity  exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Paul  Placid,  18  .  .  ; 
G.  Croese’s  Historia  Quakeriana,  Amsterdam,  1696  ;  The  Unparalleled 
Impostor,  or  the  Whole  Life  ...  of  Japhet  Crook  .  .  .  under 

the  Profession  of  a  Quaker,  1731. 

Benjamin  Gilbert’s  Truth  Vindicated,  1748  :  Narrative  of  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  of  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Phila.,  1848  ;  True  and  Strange  Relation  of 
the  Travels  of  Four  Eminent  Quakers  of  Gloucestershire,  1674 ; 
Alexander  Gordon,  The  Great  Laird  of  Ury,  etc.,  in  “  Theological 
Review,”  1874,  etc  ;  Anne  Grant’s  Harp  of  Zion,  1832,  Touchstone,  1842, 
and  Appeal  to  tfie  Unconverted  ;  On  Gravestones,  1852  ;  Greer’s  Quaker¬ 
ism,  Phila.,  1852,  Society  of  Friends,  New  York,  1853  J  R-  B.  Gummere, 
on  Ballads,  1907  ;  J.  J.  Gurney’s  Lectures  on  Evidences,  Phila.,  1857. 

Walter  Jenkins’s  Law  given  forth,  in  Welsh,  1715. 

Harper’s  Life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  ;  Benjamin  Holme,  Galwad 
Difrifol,  Bristol,  1746. 

Thomas  Lamborn’s  Legacy  of  Counsel  and  Advice,  Phila.,  1844. 

The  Olive  Leaf,  1851. 

William  Pollard’s  Ackworth  Reader,  1865  ;  Stanley  Pumphrey’s 
Indian  Civilization,  with  Introduction  by  Whittier,  Phila.,  1877;  Richard 
Penney’ s  Sin  and  Heresy  of  Dissent,  1839. 

Religious  Society  in  Norway  called  Saints,  Phila.,  1815;  Memoir  of 
Joseph  Rowntree,  1868  ;  Thomas  Rudd’s  Cry  of  the  Oppressed,  1699  ; 
John  Rutter’s  Dissertatio  Medica,  1786. 

Journal  of  David  Sands,  N.Y.  edit.,  1848  ;  William  Sankey’s 
Exhortation  to  Friends  in  Worcester,  1689  J  R.  Saunders,  Pocket 
Almanack,  Phila.,  1750. 

Talbot  and  Leeds,  The  Great  Mistery  of  Fox-Craft  discovered, 
170 5  ;  Joseph  Talcot’s  works,  1818,  etc. 

J.  Waad’s  Good  Advice  to  the  Quakers,  1674  ;  Robert  Webb’s  Nader 
Informatie  en  Bericht,  Amsterdam,  1686  ;  Brief  History  of  Westtown, 
with  Catalogue  of  Officers,  etc.,  Phila.,  1872. 
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©efecftort  of  l&canfteft. 


Of  the  early  days  and  convincement  of  John 
Scanfield1  nothing  is,  at  present,  known.  The  earliest 
reference  to  him  yet  discovered  intimates  that  he  was 
among  the  164  Friends,  who,  in  1659,  offered  to  take  the 
places,  “  body  for  body,”  of  other  Friends  in  gaol,2  and 
Besse  states3  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  London  in  1660 
and  in  Canterbury  in  1670. 

From  a  batch  of  ancient  documents4  respecting 
Scanfield,  recently  brought  to  light  at  Devonshire  House, 
and  here  printed,  it  appears  that  he  removed  from  Kent 
to  London  about  the  year  1679,  and  that  at  that  time  his 
conduct  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  first  document, 
dated  London,  1686,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  local 
inquiries,  made  at  the  request  of  James  Lewis  : — 

London,  ye  18  ^  1686. 

Memorand  fro  a  meeting  of  a  few  faithfull  frds. 

As  Concerning  Jn°  Scantfield,  ye  General  Accot  that  divers  Jfrds 
who  knew  him  &  his  Conversation  can  give  of  him  from  this  City,  is  that 
jfriends  had  not  unity  with  his  spirit,  nor  with  his  Conversacon  in  divers 
respects  ;  but  many  were  very  Cautious  of  him,  being  lookd  upon  as 
having  a  great  deal  of  Confidence  &  apt  to  be  busy  in  too  high  matters. 
And  Jfrds  there  that  know  this  widow  that  he  is  about,  should  manifest 
their  Godly  Care  towards  her  for  her  preservation,  yt  she  may  not  be 
ensnared  nor  hurt  by  him. 

This  should  be  Communicated  to  some  Jfrds  of  Devonshire  house 
Quartr  &  Westminstr,  with  Ja  Lewis’s  Letter.  Some  women  frds  are 
able  to  give  Acco4  of  him,  who  if  free  might  do  well  to  write  to  this  widow 
concern’d,  or  to  Jam  Lewis  to  Comunicate  to  her. 

The  intent  of  ye  foregoing  md  is  That  Those  frds  in  London  that 
knew  ye  sd  Scantfield  &  what  litle  vnity  frds  had  with  him  here,  &  here 
hewasun[der]s  [ad]monition  &  reproof  &  particularly  about  his  tampering 
with  seuerall  [?wome]n,5  should  give  some  acco1  thereof  as  in  Westmr 
Quartr,  &  Jts  supposed  in  Devonshire  house  Qr. 

Jny«mean  while  this  is  sent  to  frds  concernd,  to  whom  thou  mayst 
communicate  it. 

signed  in  behalf  of  ye  sd  frds, 

R.  R.  [Richard  Richardson.] 

* 

1  Also  written  Scansfield,  Scantfield,  and  in  other  ways. 

2  Declaration  of  Present  Sufferings,  1659. 

3  Collection  of  Sufferings,  i.  294  (not  194,  as  given  in  the  index),  366. 

“»  D.  Portfolio  15.  1 27-1 37. 

s  Paper  worn  away  here. 
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(endorsement) 

To  Char  Bathurst,  Rd  Whitpain,  Wm  Crouch,  Theod  Eccleston, 
Wm  Jngram,  Jn°  Pantling,  Tho  Minks,  &c. 

And  to  Gilb.  Latye,  Jn°  Vaughton,  Wm  Lothwaite,  Josiah  Ellis, 
Wm  Beech. 

To  be  Comunicated  also  to  some  of  our  Antient  women  Jfrds  in  both 
quartrs,  Eliz  Gibson  &  Eliz  Vaughton,  Mary  Woolley,  Grace  Bathurst, 
Anne  Whitehead,  Bridget  Austil,  &c. 

Apparently,  Scanfield  was  travelling  over  the  country, 
as  a  Minister,  for  some  years  before  his  manner  of  life 
became  generally  known,  but  the  following  letters  illus¬ 
trate  the  increasing  uneasiness  of  Friends  respecting 
him,  towards  the  close  of  1687  : — 

Dear  Jfreind. 

Thine  J  Reed,  being  glad  to  hear  of  thy  being  in  health,  but  myself 
wth  some  frds  here  are  much  Concernd  to  hear  of  things  not  being  well 
wth  Jn°  Scanfeild.  Considering  ye  many  meetings,  wth  good  acceptance, 
he  has  had  hereaway  amongst  frds  in  generall,  &  alsoe  the  strong  invi¬ 
tations  for  his  Company  againe  in  all  places  where  he  has  once  been,  J 
may  say  vnwelcomer  news  Could  not  well  haue  Come  to  my  Eares.  The 
trouble  &  sorrow  of  heart  wch  some  beares  vpon  this  accu,  is  at  this  time 
very  great,  because  of  his  being  soe  lately  amongst  vs,  &  had  2  meetings 
at  our  town,  &  by  some  of  vs  accompaned  to  a  meeting  at  Gainsbro 
(wth  another  trauelling  frd),  where  seaverall  Came  in,  &  such  a  Testimony 
he  bore  both  with  vs  &  there,  &  yl  with  such  tendernes  &  zeall,  as  J  must 
needs  say  was  very  acceptable  to  them  y‘  heard  him,  Besides,  his  Testi¬ 
mony  in  all  places  (against  dissenting  frds,  &  ye  spirit  wch  led  them  into 
Seperation)  being  soe  plaine  &  prevalent  as  in  ye  generall  he  is  admired, 
alsoe  his  being  Jmployed  for  ye  King6  makes  him  more  noted,  &  people 
in  many  places  very  desirous  to  hear  him,  soe  yl  what  ever  frds  knows, 
or  has  to  lay  to  his  Charge,  wee  Judge,  it  ought  to  be  done  wth  as  much 
Secrisy  as  possible  (&  yl  to  such  frds  as  will  keep  it  priuate  &  Can  well 
bear  it),  for  we  are  sencible  wh[at]  advantage  truths  Enemies  will  get 
thereby  if  they  here  of  it,  both  dissenting  [people]  &  ye  worlds  people. 

However  we  Jntreat  the  to  informe  thy  self  what  his  failein[gs]  or 
miscarriages  has  been,  &  the  time  when,  either  of  or  dear  frd,  Wm 
Binfgley],  or  any  other  faithfull  frd,  yt  has  known  him,  &  giue  vs  a  naked 
acclt  of  things  the  first  oppertunity,  for  till  then  we  shall  remaine  vnder 
exercise,  not  knowing  wtl  to  think  of  it,  but  desires  yt  wtl  is  signified 
may  be  wth  as  much  Caution  as  possible,  for  ye  reasons  aforesd.  My 
soule  is  sorrowfull  in  ye  Consideration  of  these  things,  yl  the  enemy 
should  soe  prevaile  vpon  many  in  divers  Respects,  in  this  or  day,  yl  if 
possible  he  might  hinder  yc  prosperity  &  spreading  abroad  of  ye  ever 
blessed  truth,  but  herein  J  am  satisfied  that  tho  some  perticulars  may  be 
drawn  aside  by  his  many  wiles  &  strong  temptations,  &  many  may  be 


6  See  note  8. 
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snared  &  taken  therein,  yet  Lord  has  a  faithfull  people,  yt  are  sincere 
hearted,  whome  he  will  bless  &  prosper,  &  Cause  ye  dews  from  on  high  to 
often  drop  down  vpon  them,  &  the  sweet  streames  of  life  to  refresh  them, 
whereby  they  will  grow  &  be  well  thriueing  plants  in  his  vineyard,  not- 
withstandinge  all  those  things  that  has  or  may  happen  amongst  vs. 

My  dear  frd,  it  warmes  my  heart  to  Consider  the  loue  &  life  wch  we 
haue  often  felt  together,  &  yl  is  still  Continued  to  the  faithfull  in  all 
places,  soe  yl  we  haue  Cause  to  say  theres  none  like  vnto  him,  the  word 
of  Eternall  life  Comes  from  him  &  is  felt  &  witnessed  by  a  remnant ;  glory 
to  god  for  Evermore,  saith  my  soule. 

Thou  art  desired  to  hasten  ye  answer  to  what  is  requested,  with  a 
particular  acco1  of  ye  miscarriages  of  J.  S.,  &  ye  time  when,  for  he  is  to  be 
at  Brigg  againe  shortly, 

I  am  thy  faithfull  frd  in  ye  Truth, 

Brigg,  y*  29th  of  8br  87.  Jos.  Richardson. 

(addressed  to) 

This 

jfor  David  Crosby,  shipp 
master  at  ye  Redhouse 
by  Porters  Key, 

London,  dd. 

(endorsement) 

London  1.  9™  87 
ag‘  J.  Scantfield 

To  be  read  at  ye  secound  dayes  morning  meeting.  David  Crosbee  desires 
friends  to  giue  an  Answer  thereto  To  Joseph  Richardson. 

Read  ye  13th  —  1687. 

London  ye  13th  ~  :  1687. 

Divers  Antient  jfriends  being  together  and  having  Read  thy  Letter 
to  David  Crosbee  about  John  Scanfield,  and  as  many  as  formerly  knew 
him  were  not  Satisfied  with  him,  and  did  not  receive  him  as  a  jfriend, 
&  yl  his  conversation  was  not  savory,  but  if  it  be  better  wth  him  &  if  he 
be  come  into  y‘  savory  Life  to  minister  it  in  Publick  meetings,  and  into  a 
Savory  Life  &  Conversation,  it  is  well,  And  jfriends  will  be  glad  to  find  it 
soe  ;  but  since  he  has  formerly  been  dealt  wth  by  some  jfriends,  and  then 
did  not  Satisfy  them,  it  is  Judged  Strange  yt  in  ye  first  place,  he  should 
not  have  Cleared  those  things  wch  noe  doubpt  himself  knows  pticulars, 
and  those  yl  dealt  wth  him. 

However,  jfriends  are  tender  over  the  man,  and  y»  he  may  be 
tenderly  dealt  with,  and  y‘l  it’s  expected  wherein  he  is  Conscious  to 
himself  yt  he  may,  in  a  few  Lines  under  his  hand,  own  wherein  he  was 
amiss,  w011  will  be  to  his  owne  Advantage  and  make  way  for  him  in  the 
hearts  of  jfriends  here.  And  jfriends  are  tender  towards  him,  in  not 
mentioning  pticulars,  hopeing  if  it  be  soe  wth  him,  as  is  Reported  by  thee, 
yl  he  will,  of  his  owne  Accord,  Clear  Truth,  &  jfriends,  as  to  former  things. 

Thus  far  after  it  was  written,  and  Read,  &  Approved,  to  be  sent, 
wch,  if  it  Satisfie  not,  if  he  demand  it,  he  may  have  pticulars,  but  in 
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omitting  them  at  fisent  he  may  take  it  in  kindness  to  him,  y*  if  soe  be  y‘ 
he  will  Condemn  formr  things  under  his  hand,  jfriends  will  make  noe  ill 
use  of  it,  and  may  ffvent  Spreading  of  pticulars  further  against  him 
where  they  are  not  known  ;  and  it  is  not  onely  at  London  but  alsoe  at 
Canterbury  and  else  where  yl  jfriends  have  been  much  disatisfied  wth 
him.  But  jfriends  desires  things  y‘  are  past  may  be  Cleared,  and  then, 
being  well  in  time  to  come,  will  be  acceptable  to  all  yl  knows  him  and  his 
formr  Conversation,  &c. 

Thou  art  desired  to  take  two  good  jfriends  wth  thee,  and  shew  him 
this,  and  know  his  mind  in  it,  yl  jfriends  here  may  understand  it  ;  for 
untill  things  be  Cleared,  he  will  have  small  Reception  here,  &  alsoe  jf riends 
will  be  concerned  to  take  Notice  of  his  Travelling  else  where  among 
jfriends  upon  a  publick  Account. 

David  Crosby 

Endorsed: —  Patrick  Livingstone 

i.  9m  87 

Dav.  Crosby  &  Pa  Levingston 

letter  about  Scantfield. 

About  a  month  later,  as  the  result  of  a  letter  from 
John  Gratton,  Devonshire  House  M.M.  prepares  a  state¬ 
ment  respecting  Scanfield  and  gives  an  abstract  of  debts 
contracted  by  him,  as  follows  : — 

The  14th  ~0  1687. 

A  Letter  being  now  read  from  our  dear  freind,  John  Gratton,  amongst 
severall  freinds  of  the  Monthly  Meetting  att  Devonshire  house  ;  where  in 
itt  is  desired,  that  an  account  may  be  given  hence  of  our  Knowledge  of 
John  Skannfeild,  whoe  for  some  time  rezided  in  our  quarter  ;  wee 
have  thought  meet  for  the  serviss  of  Truth,  and  freinds  in  the  country, 
to  certifie  as  folio weth  ;  that  about  the  year  1679  hee  coming  to  inhabitt 
in  our  quarter,  wee  found  our  selves  weightily  concerned,  on  Truths 
account,  to  make  inquirie  concerning  him  ;  accordinly  some  persons 
were  appointed  to  write  to  freinds  in  Kent,  where  hee  dwelt  formerly  ; 
from  whence  wee  received  information,  that  he  was  there  of  a  Scandeluss 
conversation,  to  such  a  degree  as  is  not  fitt  to  be  named,  to  the  great 
greife  of  faithfull  freinds  there,  and  hurt  to  Truth  ;  and  our  sence  of  him 
then  was  that  hee  could  not  be  owned  as  a  person  in  the  Truth  ;  and  the 
following  fruits  that  he  brought  forth  whilest  amongst  us,  too  much 
demonstrated  him  to  be  such,  his  conversation  in  generall  being  such  as 
is  not  according  to  Truth  ;  and  partickularly  wee  think  meet  to  mention 
as  matters  of  fact,  his  borrowing  money,  and  contracting  depts,  and 
not  making  satisfaction,  as  is  certified  by  an  Jnclosed  List,  which  with 
other  Scandeluss  mattrs  that  by  other  freinds  hee  is  charged  with, 
doth  fully  demonstrate  him  to  haue  been  for  a  long  time  a  very  euill  man. 

Sighned  on  the  behalf  of  the  Monthly  Meetting 
Endorsement : — 

A  Coppy  of  these  were  sent  to  Jn°  Gratton  p  W.  Bingley 
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An  Abstract  of  Debtes  Contracted  by  John  Scanysfeild,  not  yet 
satisfyed,  as  we  are  Jnformed  by  some  of  ye  Creditors  themselves,  which 
doe  Apeare  as  followeth  : — 


K. 

s. 

d. 

Impmis  hee  went  Away  from  his  Howse  Jn  Peticoate 
lane  by  night  in  his  Lanlord  Thomas  Reeueses 

debt  jfor  Rent 

05 

• 

00 

• 

00 

And  for  Goodes  hee  bought  of  him 

40 

• 

00 

• 

00 

hee  oweth  to  Anne  Cross  Widdow  in  old  Gravell 

Lane  in  Peticoate  lane  90ft.  vpon  bond  for 
howses  hee  bought  of  her,  sine  hee  sould  ye 

Howses  &  Converted  them  into  money  & 

never  Pd  :  the  Widdow  on  peny  but  10I1. 

90 

• 

00 

• 

00 

To  Willm :  Vincent  Aboute  4I1.  for  repayering 

those  Howses  which  hee  had  or  haue  A  bill  of 

04 

• 

00 

• 

00 

To  John  Hollis  vpon  bond 

10 

• 

00 

• 

00 

To  Richard  Haggard  A  brewer  vpon  bond 

03 

• 

00 

• 

00 

To  John  ffox 

02 

• 

00 

• 

00 

To  John  Hankes  A  Wine  Cooper  Aboute 

02 

• 

00 

• 

00 

To  A  Poore  Milke  woman 

00 

• 

07 

• 

00 

To  Sarah  Tomson  A  Chanler  sine  Sarah  Lee 

01 

• 

05 

• 

00 

To  George  Day  A  Poore  Cobler  for  mending  off  shooes 

00 

• 

04 

• 

00 

To  James  Gallaway  Throster  in  Winford  street 

vpwardes  of  iooh. 

100 

• 

00 

• 

00 

To  Pauli  Duckmanee  Aboute  . . 

100 

• 

00 

• 

00 

To  Katherine  Abbott  his  servant  maide  for  wages 

To  the  same  maide  sine  shee  went  from  him  for 

02 

1 

• 

05 

• 

00 

Washing  his  Clothes  which  shee  makes  her 

Liuelyhood 

00 

• 

10 

• 

00 

To  Hannah  Warde  Widdow  ioh. 

10 

• 

06 

• 

07 

To  on  Cluterbuck  A  silkman  Att  the  Plowgh  in 

soaper  Lane  in  Cheape  side 

50 

• 

07 

• 

04 

To  John  Baker  Mercer  5 oil.  which  hee  lent  him 
oute  of  his  pocket  which  hee  hade  A  bond  for, 

with  Aboute  6  or  7  Yeares  Jnterest. . 

50 

• 

00 

• 

00 

47i 

• 

04 

• 

1 1 

We  whose  names  are  subscribed  are  informed 

from 

the  creditors 

themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  is  above  written. 

Wittness  our  hands 

ye  16.  io  mo.  1687  :  7 


John  Pantling  John  Hickes 

Tho  :  Minors  John  Tomkins 

Joseph  North  John  Hollis. 


Written  from  Kendal,  in  Fourth  Month,  1688,  we 
have  a  letter  from  John  Scanfield  himself,  owning  his 
misdemeanours  but  professing  repentance  : — 

7  The  signatures  to  this  paper  are  in  autograph. 
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Kendall  in  westmorelond 

ye  20  of  ye  4moth  188 

Clement  Plumsteed 

My  loue  in  ye  truth  to  thee  the  paper  sent  by  thee  and  otheres  against 
mee  hath  made  noe  small  noyes  in  the  seueall  counteyes  whare  J  am 
concarned.  maney  tender  hartes  are  Concarned  that  things  should 
bee  repeted  and  Agrevated  to  that  hight  that  weare  maney  yeares  sence 
Condemned;  it  semeth  to  them  that  the  Good  order  of  thruth  nor  the 
nature  theare  of  hath  soe  Apeared  as  it  ought  to  have  don,  which  is  to 
seeck  the  lost  sheepe  and  bring  it  back  to  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  not 
to  Jndeuer  to  driue  a  way  whare  the  Lord  is  Gathering  nor  to  bee  throwing 
durt  whare  the  Lord  is  washing,  say  they.  J  doe  Confess  my  Excercies 
hath  bene  maney  my  destresses  greate  and  for  wont  of  Giueing  vp  to 
be  guided  by  Gods  Grace  weacknesses  many  haue  ovuer  tacken  mee  that 
haue  Given  occatione  of  Griefe  to  maney,  but  the  Lord  in  his  Judgments 
and  marcyes  hath  vizeted  my  soule  and  made  mee  a  wittness  of  the  first 
Resurdrection  in  a  good  mesure,wharby  the  seed  that  was  buryed  vnder 
neth  in  darckness  is  Risen  and  towarde  the  firmament  of  Gods  Eternall 
power  whare  the  comings  of  his  Glory  that  Jnamers  the  soule  is  felte 
and  that  which  Reciues  Life  from  him  blesses  his  name ;  and  in  this  J  am 
Redy  to  doe  what  euer  truth  and  the  trends  of  it  shall  Requiere  of  mee 
and  in  A  litle  time  (viz.)  in  aboue  2mths  time  J  hope  to  see  thee  whth 
the  Rest  of  the  faithfull  flock  in  London  and  beliue  J  shall  be  brought 
neare  to  you  in  the  Love  of  God  ;  at  which  time  Jf  J  Can  Reciue  my  salery 
which  will  be  dew  to  me  for  my  yeares  traule  among  the  mines 8  J  shall 
giue  An  Euidence  to  my  Credittors  of  my  Jtegryty.  Jn  the  mene  time 
Jntend  to  trauel  on  in  the  kings  hygh  way  and  Jndure  with  patience 
what  shall  or  doe  happon  as  knowing  who  can  deliuer  mee  out  of  all  my 
trobles.  Jn  whos  Good  will  J  rest  in  Loue  to  thee  and  the  famyly  or  flock 
who  are  at  Rest  in  the  fold  of  the  true  sheppard  he  is  becom  the  Lott  of 
my  Jnhery  and  the  portion  of  my  Cup  for  euer  for  which  my  soule  bows 
before  him  and  magnifieth  his  Etarnall  name 


Jf  thou  think  fitt  to  send  a  line  to  mee,  derect  it  to  Bryon  Lancester 
in  Kendall,  and  it  will  be  conuaed  to  mee 
Addressed  : — 

jfor  his  Estemed  frend 

Clement  Plumsteed 

Jeronmung  [Ironmonger]  neare 
Tower  Hill  in  the 
Minorys, 

London. 

8  The  writing  is  not  clear.  We  suggest  “  travel  among  the  mines,” 
but  we  do  not  know  what  the  words  imply.  Perhaps  they  may  bear 
some  relation  to  the  reference,  in  a  previous  letter,  of  Scanfield  “  being 
Jmployed  for  ye  King.”  See  note  6. 
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In  this  same  year,  1688,  Thomas  Story  relates  in  his 
Journal 9  that  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  Quakers 
which  he  attended  was  called  at  the  request  of  John 
Scanfield,  and  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Carlisle.  He  thus 
describes  it  : — 

About  this  Time,  the  Power  of  King  James  the  Second  was  at  the 
Height,  and  all  Sects  were  indulged  with  great  Liberty ;  when  John 
Scansfield  (a  noted  Quaker)  having,  by  Leave,  a  Meeting  on  a  First 
Day  in  the  Town-Hall,  several  young  Men,  amongst  whom  I  was  one, 
went  thither  to  hear  what  those  Quakers  had  to  say.  There  was  a  mix’d 
Multitude,  and  some  of  our  Sort  and  Company  rude  enough ;  but  others, 
and  myself,  were  resolved  to  give  the  best  Attention  we  could,  in  order 
to  form  a  right  Judgment.  Two  Cumberland  Preachers  spoke  before  John 
Scansfield,  whom  several  of  us  knew  ;  but  their  Preaching  had  no  other 
Effect  upon  me,  than  to  confirm  an  Opinion,  which  I  had  conceived  when 
I  was  a  Boy,  that,  as  a  sort  of  People  I  had  heard  of,  called  Baptists, 
imitated  John  the  Baptist,  in  washing  or  plunging  their  Followers  in 
Water,  who,  I  believed,  had  not  any  Authority  from  God  for  that  Practice, 
so  the  Quakers  only  imitated  the  Apostles,  in  going  about  Preaching, 
as  they  did,  but  without  that  Power  which  the  Apostles  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  and  travelled  in  ;  and  I  thought  it  was  great  Pity  they  were 
not  so  endued,  since  I  heard  they  took  Pains  as  if  they  were.  One  of 
these  Preachers  (to  me)  had  only  a  little  dry,  empty  Talk,  and  the  other 
was  more  lively  ;  but  straining  his  Voice  to  be  heard  over  the  Multitude, 
he  quickly  grew  hoarse,  lost  his  Voice,  and  so  sat  down. 

And  then  Scansfield,  the  Stranger,  from  whom  we  had  greater  Ex¬ 
pectations,  stood  up,  and  made  a  more  manly  Appearance  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  reprove  the  Rudeness  of  some 
of  the  Company  ;  and,  in  his  Preaching,  falling  upon  Baptism,  amongst 
other  things,  and  alledging  there  was  no  Foundation  for  the  Practice  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  all  the  Scripture,  concerning  that,  he  advanced 
this  Query  :  “  Suppose,”  said  he,  “  I  were  a  Turk  or  a  Jew,  and  should 
ask  thee,  ‘  What  is  the  Rule  of  thy  Practice  in  that  Point  ?  ’  and  thou 
should  say,  ‘  The  Scripture  ’ ;  and  if  I  should  desire  to  see  that  Scripture, 
thou  not  being  able  to  produce  any,  What  could  I  conclude  other  than 
that  thou  hadst  no  Foundation  for  thy  Religion  but  thy  own  Imagination, 
and  so  go  away  offended  and  prejudiced  against  the  Christian  Religion  ?  ” 
This  agreed  with  my  own  former  Sentiments,  and  gave  me  occasion  to 
give  further  Attention.  But  in  the  rest  of  his  Speech,  he  first  run  down 
the  National  Church  at  a  great  Rate,  and  then  likewise  the  Church  of 
Rome  :  And  there  being  many  Irish,  Popish,  Military  Officers  present, 
and  a  Couple  of  Musketeers  placed  at  the  Door  and  the  Officers  behaving 
so  tamely,  as  no  Shew  of  Dislike  appeared  in  any  of  them,  many  sus¬ 
pected  Scansfield  to  be  a  Jesuit,10  and  that  his  Aim  was  to  expose  and  run 

9  Page  6. 

10  All  his  relations  are  said  to  have  been  Roman  Catholics.  See 
The  Journal,  v.  67. 
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down  the  Church  ;  and  what  he  said,  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  was 
only  the  better  to  cloak  his  Design  :  For  the  King,  and  his  Friends  and 
Accomplices,  could  support  their  Religion  by  the  Power  of  the  Sword, 
and  other  cruel  and  forcible  Means  ;  that  being  their  usual  Method  and 
Practice  :  but  there  was  nothing  then  to  support  the  Church  of  England 
but  the  Truth  of  her  own  Principles,  and  the  Fortitude  and  Stability  of 
her  Members,  in  the  Time  of  an  impending  Danger  and  approaching 
Trial. 

Probably  the  reference  in  the  following  letter  from 
John  Banks  is  to  the  same  visit  of  Scanfield  to  the  North 
as  above  described  : — 

Rodgerskale11  the  10th  day  of  the  6th  mo  88 

Dear  G  :  Jf  whome  J  dearely  loue  and  hath  an  honourable  esteem 
&  respect  for  in  my  harth  &  soule  as  one  whome  The  Lord  hath  honoured 
aboue  many  Brethren  ;  who  made  thee  his  Choyse  in  the  begining  to 
declare  &  pro  came  his  acceptable  day  vnto  many  that  were  waiteing  for 
the  dawning  of  it  ;  which  was  nearer  vnto  them  then  the  looked  Jfor. 

My  loue  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dearely  sallutes  thee  And  all  the 
Jf aithfull  Jfreinds  &  Brethren  in  that  Citty  And  doth  hereby  lett  thee  know 
that  J  with  Jfriends  here  in  this  Country  are  for  the  most  part  Generally 
well  &  in  the  Antient  loue  &  vnity  doth  remain  e  &  Continue  &  truth 
prospers  Amongst  vs. 

Yett  neuerthelesse  there  is  one  thing  most  Cheifely  wherefore  J  am 
Conscerned  or  rather  Constraned  to  write  vnto  thee,  Conscerning  one 
John  Scanfeild,  that  hath  preached  &  yett  doth  vp  &  downe  in  our  County 
at  a  great  rate  in  soe  much  that  many  Jfriends  of  the  younger  sort  wth 
many  people  doe  Cry  him  vp  exceedingly,  yett  notwithstanding  his  good 
words  &  Jfair  speches  &  seeming  zeall  his  Carriage  &  behauior  here  hath 
been  such  ;  beside  what  accountt  wee  haue  had  Jfrom  some  Jfriends  at 
London  by  letters  Conscerning  him  ;  that  wee  haue  occasion  enough  to 
haue  stopt  him  Jfrom  preaching,  But  in  that  here  is  a  report  gott  to 
Among  Jfriends  which  wee  know  not  what  way  it  Came,  That  Jfriends 
att  the  yearelymeetting  had  it  vnder  there  Consideration  what  should  be 
done  about  this  J  :  S.,  and  that  at  last  it  was  requested  of  thee 
to  know  thy  se'nce  Conscerning  him,  And  that  thou  should  say, 
lett  him  alone,  lett  him  alone,  the  lord  is  with  him. 

Soe  the  thing  J  request  Cheifly  is  to  know  the  truth  of  This  Conscern¬ 
ing  thee,  whether  thou  said  soe  or  noe,  &  what  is  thy  present  sence  & 
Judgment  Conscerning  him  and  all  soe  Jfriends  there  with  thee  with 
some  thing  matteriall  ;  signifyed  to  vs  that  wee  may  deale  wth  him  as  he 
deserues  ;  Jfor  there  is  a  great  Jumble  Among  Jfriends  about  him,  J  doe 
not  write  this  onely  of  my  selfe  but  that  which  is  greatly  desired,  by 
many  of  our  Antient  &  weighty  Jfriends,  for  Jn  deed  the  matter  to  vs  is 
become  weighty,  because  wee  see  that  the  greatest  effect  his  preaching 
hath  wrought  that  wee  can  mention,  it  hath  drawn  Jfriends  more  in  to 
sides  &  pari  yes  in  there  Judgment  More  then  J  beleeue  euer  was  in  our 

11  In  Cumberland.  T.  Story  calls  it  Rogersgill. 
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County  by  reason  of  one  man  since  truth  appeared,  soe  that  wee  had 
dealt  with  him  er  now  but  in  that  he  hath  said  at  seuerall  times  he  was 
ready  to  goe  jfor  London  ;  and  the  last  time  J  spooke  to  him  my  selfe, 
which  was  the  4th  day  was  too  weeke,  he  said  he  was  sent  jfor  to  London 
in  all  hast,  and  had  but  two  weeke  to  stay  ;  (but  wee  see  noe  appeareance 
of  his  goeing,  soe  that  in  this  he  hath  deceiued  vs)  And  when  J  shewed 
him  my  owne  dissatisfaction  Conscerning  him  and  how  J  had  been  writt 
to  jfrom  jfriends  at  London  about  him,  his  Answer  was  not  withstanding 
how  things  had  been  with  him,  which  he  did  not  deny,  he  did  not  att  all 
question  but  all  would  be  made  vp  betwixt  him  &  friends,  when  he  Came 
there,  jfor  seuerall  good  jfriends  he  said  had  writt  to  London  on  his 
behalfe,  as  Jo  :  Blaykline  and  others,  and  he  hoped  he  had  left  such  a 
Testimony  Among  jfriends  as  would  Answer  gods  wittnesse  in  there  Con¬ 
sciences  ;  soe  he  goes  on  wth  great  Corrage,  pleaseing,  strengthening, 
and  satisfying  himselfe  wth  these  &  such  like  things. 

J  desire  that  thou  would  vse  what  dilligence  in  thee  layes,  together 
with  jfriends  there  Conscerned,  that  J  may  haue  an  Answer  returned 
hereunto  the  jfirst  post  after  this  Comes  to  hand,  for  the  matter  hath 
been  to  Long  dejf  erred. 

J  desire  that  jfriends  would  vse  all  dilligence  in  what  the  may  or  can 
Conscerning  that  matter  of  our  jfriend,  Arthur  Skelton,  that  was  remoued 
to  London  at  the  suite  of  John  Lowther  for  tythes,  that  if  posibly  a 
stopp  may  be  put  to  his  wicked  intent  Conscerning  our  jfriend,  for  if  not, 
there  is  little  question  but  they  will  driue  there  Designe  that  way  against 
vs  all,  that  is  Conscerned  as  prisoners  for  matter  of  Tyth  ;  and  many  more 
that  may  not  yett  be  Conscerned. 

Thy  jfriend  and  Brother  in  the  truth  that  is  Liueing  and  precious, 

John  Bancks. 

News  having  reached  London  that  Scanfield  had 
been  entertained  at  Swarthmore  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  1688,  Margaret  Fox  is  asked  to  clear  herself 
of  implications  that  she  had  given  him  her  support ;  this 
she  does  as  follows12 : — 

An  Accompt  taken  out  of  A  Letter  from  Margarett  Fox  to  Sarah 
Meade  ;  as  jfollowes  : — 

Whereas  thou  desires  mee  to  cleare  my  selfe  Concerneinge  Scam- 
fielde,  J  am  noe  way  guilty  Concerneing  him,  but  that  J  cann  cleare 
my  selfe  ; — jfor  hee  had  been  both  in  Cumberland  &  Westmorland,  before 
hee  came  to  us,  and  J  neither  knew,  nor  had  heard  any  thinge  of  him, 
till  J  saw  him  in  the  Meettinge ;  &  hee  did  but  dine  with  us,  at  that  time, 
and  soe  went  away. 

And  after  this,  wee  heard  of  his  ill  behaviour  from  London,  and 
wee  were  cautioned  at  that  time,  to  carry  wisely  towards  him,  least  hee 
should  become  an  open  Enemy  to  Truth.  After  this  hee  came  againe, 

12  This  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Sarah  Meade,  formerly 

Fell. 
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And  J  tould  him,  what  J  heard  of  him  ;  Somethings  hee  confessed  and 
some  things  hee  denied.  Wee  did  see  him,  not  to  bee  A  seasoned  Man 
in  the  Truth  ;  And  J  dealt  very  plainely  with  him,  wherein  J  heard  his 
Conversation  was  not  Answerable  thereto. — And  whereas  hee  hath  told 
jfriends,  that  J  bad  him  goe  on  with  his  Ministry,  J  am  satisfied,  J  never 
said  such  A  word  to  him,  jfor  hee  had  been  thorough  much  of  the  North, 
before  J  saw  him.  Wee  were  civill  to  him,  beinge  A  stranger,  but  hee 
had  noe  ground  of  support  from  mee,  in  any  thinge,  wherein  hee  doth 
not  Accordinge  to  Truth. 

Swarthmore,  ye  10th  of  10th  moth  1688. 

In  Seventh  Month,  1688,  Scanfield  was  preaching  in 
Ireland  as  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Journal  (v.  67). 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  George  Fox,  the 
Morning  Meeting  now  takes  up  the  matter.  Here  is 
the  letter,13  followed  by  the  minutes  of  the  Morning 
Meeting  : — 

Dear  jfriends 

With  my  Love  to  you  all  in  y®  Seed  of  Life  that  Reigns  over  all,  and 
hath  all  power  in  heaven  &  earth  to  order  &  Sway,  &  that  your  jf aith  may 
all  bee  in  him  &  his  power. 

Now  the  occasion  of  my  Writeing  unto  you  is  there  is  one  Scanfield 
Come  to  y®  towne  ;  he  was  with  me,  and  J  told  him  J  had  Little  Acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him.  But  J  understood  that  Severall  Letters  had  Come  out  of 
the  Country  Concerning  him  as  Wales,  Darbyshr,-  Yorkshr,  Westmorland, 
Cumberland,  Lancashire,  &  LincolnslV,  And  Severall  Certificates  have  been 
writt  into  ye  Countryes  by  ym  that  knew  him  to  jfrds,  as  jfrids  at  y*  Savoy, 
G  :  Latye,  J  :  Vaughton,  Geo  :  Satchell,  &  others,  what  he  hath  done  att 
that  end  of  ye  Towne,  and  att  Devenshr  house  &  Spittle  jfields,  &  that 
awayes,  they  knew  him,  &  Somethings  he  had  done  in  Kent,  And  G  White- 
head,  its  like  he  knew  of  things  that  hee  had  done  &  hee  may  Speak  to 
him,  &  A  :  Parker,  and  have  a  Meeting  wth  jfrids  Concerning  the  things 
Charged  agl  him  ;  &  he  Said  hee  was  willing  to  doe  any  thing  &  Lye  att 
ye  jfoot  of  truth.  J  told  him  that  J  understood  y‘  he  Broke,  and  went  away 
in  Debt,  &  he  might  very  well  think  that  those  &  other  things  would 
jfollow  him.  Soe  that  if  you  had  a  Meeting  wth  him  that  knew  him,  & 
knew  those  things,  &  bring  truth  over  him,  itt  may  doe  well. 

Soe  with  my  Love  in  ye  Lord  unto  you  all, 

G:  jf  : 

Endorsement : — 

This 

For  the  2d  Dayes 

Morning  Meeting 
to  bee  Read  among  them. 

13  This  letter  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  G.  F. 
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Morning  Meeting,  10.  iomo  1688. 

J.  Scantfield  being  here  this  day,  &  spoke  to  about  his  miscarriages 
&  infamous  behaviour  ;  he  promiseth  to  condemn  them,  &  endevour 
to  make  satisfaction  to  his  Creditors  ;  &  in  ye  mean  time  it  is  ye  advice  of 
JTrds,  &  their  sense,  that  he  should  not  appear  as  a  public  Preacher  till 
he  haue  giuen  satisfaction  to  Jfrds,  &  they  feel  him  in  that  he  professeth. 

31.  iomo  1688. 

John  Scantfield  having  brought  in  a  paper  of  Condemnation,  But  he 
having  not  giuen  jTriends  satisfaction,  the  matter  is  to  be  considered  next 
meeting,  he  having  produced  fresh  charges  agl  seuerall  Jfrds  of  this 
Meeting,  desired  then  to  be  cleared. 

7.  nmo  1688. 

jfrds  remaining  dissatisfyed  concerning  John  Scantfield,  giue  liberty 
to  him,  if  he  haue  any  thing  vpon  him  towards  ye  giuing  Jfriends  further 
satisfaction,  to  repair  to  this  meeting,  in  order  thereto.  And  he  to  haue 
a  copy  giuen  him  of  his  sd  paper,  &  he  to  giue  notice  when  he  intends  to 
come  hither. 

We  trust  that  the  closing  words  of  the  following 
pathetic  document  were  realised,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  John  Scanfield  were  “  spent  whith  out  grieueing 
the  Lord  or  his  people.” 

Whare  as  J  haue  Bene  Conuinced  of  the  Blessed  truth  of  God  which 
leads  and  presarues  All  those  who  walk  thearein  and  keep  thear  untoo 
in  the  path  of  holyness  and  purity,  But  J,  being  begiled  by  ye  subtility 
of  the  Eniny,  for  want  of  wachfull  and  diligent  attention  to  this  heuenly 
light  and  Grace  of  God,  haue  to  the  wonding  of  my  own  soule,  as  well  to 
the  dishoner  of  the  blessed  truth  as  to  the  Grife  of  his  people,  bene  Lead 
into  maney  by  paths  to  the  Commiting  seurall  Euells,  for  which  my  soule 
is  boued  down  &  in  the  sence  of  the  Just  Judgments  of  the  lord  to  which 
my  soule  is  J oyned,  doe  J  testifie  against  tat  spritt,  and  freely  own  Shame 
and  Condemnation  as  dew,  and  Jn  the  Liueing  scence  thear  of  J  feele 
A  hope  spring  that  the  feare  of  God  will  be  my  Gard  that  soe  the  Rest 
of  my  days  may  be  spent  thearin  whith  out  Grieueing  the  Lord  or  his 
people  as  foremerly  J  haue  don. 

John  Scanfield. 

London  ye  18th  of  ye  10  month, 

1688. 


There  is  greater  likelihood  of  finding  truth  when  all  have  Liberty  to 
seek  after  it,  then  where  it  is  denyed  to  all  but  a  few  Grandees,  and 
those  too  as  short-sighted  as  their  Neighbours. 

William  Penn,  Address  to  Protestants,  1679,  p.  190. 


(preeenfafton  of  Quaftero  in  <2?ptecopa£  (btetfaftone, 

16624679. 

Continued  from  page  136. 


CUMBERLAND  ( continued ). 

Bolton.  1670,  Nov.  15.  Thoma  Porter,  Johnem 
Proctor,  Janet  eius  uxorem,  Eliz.  Almond,  Jana 
Almond,  Johnem  Stamper  &  Eliz.  eius  uxorem,  Maria 
Stamper,  Johnem  Wilkinson,  Magdalena  eius  uxorem, 
Johnem  eius  filium,  Anna  eius  filia,  Antoniu  Turner, 
Janeta  Hodgson,  Wm  Barwis,  Anna  Barwis,  Johnem 
Pattinson,  Johnem  eius  filiu,  Jana  Preistman,  Johnem 
Steele,  Johnem  Rickarby,  Anna  eius  uxorem,  Nicolau 
Steele,  Mabella  eius  uxorem,  Wm  Hewetson,  Elizab: 
Monkhouse,  Elizab:  Wilson,  &  Maria  Pattinson;  Quakers. 

1670.  Dec.  13.  The  same  ut  supra.  All  Excom. 

1673°.  July  1.  Johnem  Wilkinson,  Magdalena 
ejus  uxorem,  Johnem  ejus  filium,  Annam  ejus  filiam, 
Antoniu  Turner,  Wm  Barwis,  Anna  Barwis,  Janetam 
Hodgson,  Nicholaum  Steele,  Mabellam  ejus  uxorem, 
Johnem  Pattinson,  Johnem  Rickarby,  Annam  ejus 
uxorem,  Johnem  Harrison,  Wm  Hewetson,  Elizabetham 
Monkhouse,  Elizabetham  Wilson,  Mariam  Pattinson, 
Thoma  Drury,  Margaretam  ejus  uxorem,  Thomam  Porter, 
Johnem  Porter,  Janetam  ejus  uxorem,  Johnem  Stamper, 
ejus  uxorem,  Maria  Stamper,  Elizabetham 
Almond,  et  Janam  Almond,  Quakers  ;  not  repairing  to 
Church. 

Johnem  Pattinson  et  Johnem  Smith;  for  not  paying 
the  Church  Assesse. 

1674°.  March  23.  Guilielmu  Barwis,  Jana  Hodgson, 
Nicholau  Steel  &  eius  uxorem,  Johnem  Rickarby 
&  .  .  .  ejus  uxorem,  Johnem  Pattinson,1  Johnem 

ejus  filiu,  Jana  Priest  man,  Guilielmu  Hewetson,  & 
ejus  uxorem,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Maria 
Pattinson,  Thomam  Drewry  &  .  ejus  uxorem, 

Thom  Porter,  Johnem  Porter  &  .  eius  uxorm, 

Elizabetha  Almond1  &  Johnem  Stamp  & 

1  In  the  original  the  word  mort  is  written  in  over  this  name,  after 
the  list  had  been  presented,  to  show  that  the  person  had  died  since 
the  entry  of  the  name. 
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eius  uxorm,  Maria  Stamp,  Johnem  Wilkinson,  &  eius 
uxorem,  Johnem  eius  filiu,  Anna  eius  filia,  Leonard 
Greening  &  eius  uxorem  ;  Quakers. 

r6  770.  July  10.  Thoma  Drewry  de  Newlands, 
Margareta  eius  uxorm,  Thoma  Porter,  John™  Porter, 
Janeta  eius  uxorm,  Maria  Stamp,  Johnm  Stamper, 
Maria  Pattinson,  Johnm  Harrison,  Guilielmu  Hewetson, 
Elizabetha  eius  uxorm,  Johnm  Rickerby, 
eius  uxorm,  Johnm  Pattinson,  Jana  Priestman,  Nicholau 
Steel,  Jana  Barn,  Guilielmu  Barwis,  Janeta  Hodgson, 
Johnm  Powe,  Leonardu  Greenup  &  .  eius  uxorm,  * 

Quakers  ;  for  not  repairing  to  Church  to  hear  divine 
Service. 

1678°.  Aug.  20.  Thoma  Drewry,  Margareta 
eius  uxorem,  John™  Porter,  Janeta  eius  uxorem,  Thoma 
Porter,  Johannem  Almond,  Graciam  Ravell,  Mariam 
Stamp,  Johannem  Stamp,  .  .  .  eius  uxorem,  Richum 

Priestman,  .  .  .  eius  uxorem,  Anthoniu  Pattinson, 

Anna  eius  uxorem,  Johnm  Wilkinson,  John™  Powe, 
Mariam  Sheares,  Leonardu  Greenup,  .  .  .  eius 

uxorem,  Elizab.  Wilson,  Margaret  Pattinson,  Johnm 
Harrison,  Johnm  Ayl,  Guilielmu  Hewetson,  Margaret 
eius  uxorem,  Johnm  Pattinson,  Jana  Priestman,  Johnm 
Rickarby,  Anna  eius  uxorem,  Nicholau  Steel,  Mabella 
eius  uxorem,  Guilielmu  Barwis  &  Janeta  Hodgson, 
Tremebundos  ;  pro  non  audiendo  divina  in  Ecclia  sua 
paroli  &  pro  recusando  solvere  Assessamenta  p 
reparcone  Eccliae  parolis  ibm. 

Ulndale  (Uldale)  1670.  Nov.  15.  Janeta  Caipe 
vidua,  Johnem  Caipe,  Janeta  Caipe,  Wm  Dodgson, 
Isabella  eius  uxorem  pretensa,  Johnem  Fell,  Margareta 
eius  uxorem,  Johnem  Gardhouse,  Mabella  Caipe  vidua, 
et  Georgiu  Scott ;  Quakers. 

1670.  Dec.  13.  ut  supra.  All  Excom. 

1674°.  March  23.  Antoni  u  Fell,  Margareta  Fell 
vid,  Georgiu  Scot,  Jana  ejus  uxorem,  Janeta  Caipe  vid, 
Johne  Caipe,  et  Mattheu  Caipe;  Quakers. 

G.  Lyon  Turner. 


To  be  continued. 


£($e  (purc$aee  of  <x  for  <Sgnoe  ^omPineon, 

1728. 


[The  following  Minutes  are  extracted  from  an  early 
Minute  Book  (1725  to  1779)  of  “  Fild  ”  Monthly  Meeting, 
now  called  Preston  Monthly  Meeting,  in  possession  of 
Preston  M.M.  All  the  below-mentioned  Meetings  were 
held  at  Little  Eccleston.] 

2  ii.,  1728.  Agnes  Tomlinson  hath  laid  before  this 
Meeting  that  She  hath  a  Concern  upon  her  minde  to  visit 
friends  in  the  South,  and  also  desires  friends  to  assist  her 
with  a  hors. 

7  iii.  Friends  have  now  Signed  a  Certificate  on 
Agnes  Tomlinsons  acco*  and  this  Meeting  recomends  it 
to  the  Particular  Meetings  to  Consider  whether  they  can 
be  free  that  Money  be  hired  to  buy  a  hors  on  Agnes  Tom¬ 
linsons  accob  or  they  will  Rather  Incline  to  rais  as  Much 
Money  as  will  pay  for  a  hors. 

4  iv.  The  Necessity  of  Agnes  Tomlinsons  case  is 
Continued  under  Friends  care. 

5  ix.  The  Severall  Representatives  are  desired  to 
acquaint  such  friends  as  may  be  proper  with  the  Charge 
of  A.  T.’s  fitting  out  for  her  jorney  &  give  acco*  to  next 
Mo.  Mtg. 

x.  Friends  of  3  meetings  have  collected  Some¬ 
thing  towards  the  assistence  of  Agnes  Tomlinson  in  her 
jorney  wh  :  is  as  followth  viz  : — 

Thos  :  Ryley  &  Tho  :  CartmelF  Fylde  -  01  12  00 
have  given  20/-  of  the  Gift  of  Freckleton  01  10  00 
Richd  Coward  towards  the^Chippin  -  01  10  00 

assistence  of  Agnes  Tomlinson  - 

in  her  jorney  wh  :  makes  in  all  -J  04  12  00 

and  is  paid  into  Rob.  Abbotts  hands  . .  . .  01  00  00 


to  defray  the  Charg  of  buying  her  a  hors  . .  05  12  00 

saddle  bagges,  pocket  money,  &c.  wh.  charg 

amots  to  .  .*  . .  . .  . .  . .  587 
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3  iv.,  1729.  An  accot  of  the  Charg  this  Meeting 
has  been  at  on  the  acco*  of  Assisting  Agnes  Tomlinson 
in  her  Jorney  whn  She  went  to  visit  friends  in  York  Shire. 
The  necessary  things  for  her  jorney  and  pocket 

money  comes  to  . .  . .  . .  . .  1  08  07 

Keeping  and  curing  her  hors  after  her  jorney  0  08  04 

toto  . .  1  16  11 

£  s.  d.  s.  d. 

the  hors  was  sold  for  436  being  3  6  more 
than  he  cost 

ft.  S.  d. 

The  04  12  00  wh.  the  three  Meetings  raised 
is  Returned  to  them  again.  Part  of 
the  gift  of  Richard  Coward  for  ye  year 
1727  was  paid  on  Agnes  Tomlinson’s 

ppot 

Clv>V  •  •  ••  ••  ••  •  • 

Due  to  Rob  :  Abbott  from  the  Mo  :  Meeting 
for  what  he  has  laid  down  on  Agnes 
Tomlinsons  accot 


toto  1  16  11 


Agnes  Tomlinson  left  “  Filde  ”  Monthly  Meeting  in 
1743.  She  was  “  Certified  for  Settlement  at  Southwark 
in  Horsley  Down  Mo.  Mtg.” 

Dilworth  Abbatt. 

Note. 


A  Minute  of  the  Two  Weeks  Meeting,  London, 
28  i.  1743,  records  the  intention  of  marriage  between 
William  Hagger,  of  Southwark,  brewer,  son  of  George 
Hagger,  late  of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  maltster,  deceased, 
and  Agnes  Tomlinson,  daughter  of  John  Tomlinson,  late 
of  Lancaster,  shoemaker,  deceased.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Horsleydown,  21  ii.  1743.  William  Hagger 
died  in  1750,  aged  seventy,  and  his  widow  in  1756,  aged 
sixty-four. — Eds. 


God  never  prostrates  his  Secrets  to  Minds  disobedient  to  what  they 
do  already  know. — William  Penn,  A  Discourse  of  the  General  Rule  of 
Faith  and  Practice,  1699,  p.  43. 


03  06 

I  00  00 

O  13  05 


jVtettie’  £c$oof  and  (Worfi^ouee  <4  £ferftenn>eE? 

att&  36^n3^0tt" 

The  following  account  of  the  above  is  extracted  from  a  somewhat 
rare  work  entitled  Pietas  Londinensis  :  the  History,  Design,  and  Present 
State  of  the  various  Public  Charities  in  and  near  London.  .  .  .  By 

A.  Highmore,  Esq.  London,  Richard  Phillips,  Bridge-street,  1810,  pp. 

31 4-3 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  institution,  so  far  as  the  educational 
design  of  the  charity  was  concerned,  was  the  pioneer  of  Friends’  School 
at  Croydon,  and  now  at  Saffron  Walden. 

Joseph  J.  Green. 

“  In  Bridewell-walk,  Clerkenwell,  is  a  burial-ground  of  inconsider¬ 
able  size,  and  near  it  the  remains  of  the  Quakers’  Workhouse,  which  the 
‘  New  View  of  London  ’  says  was  founded  about  the  year  16921  for  the 
maintenance  of  fifty  decayed  people  of  their  persuasion,  who  were  allowed 
lodging  and  diet,  and  employed  in  their  several  professions  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors.  It  has  fallen  into  decay  many  years  past,  and  what  remains  is  let 
to  poor  occupants  at  very  low  rents.  According  to  Maitland,  it  supported 
eighteen  old  men  and  sixty  children,  who  had  5I.  apprentice  fee.  The 
same  institution  exists  in  a  new  and  most  commodious  building  in  the 
Goswell-street-road,  near  Islington  ;  the  house  was  erected  about  the 
year  1786,  on  a  large  square  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Brewers’  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  held  by  the  institution  for  50I.,  at  the  rate  of  16I.  a  year 
for  the  first  ninety  years,  and  the  remainder  subject  to  an  increase  of  34I. 
a  year.  It  is  used  as  a  meeting  which  is  held  monthly  on  a  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  charity  school.  Apartments  are  provided 
in  a  neat  house  facing  it  for  twelve  men  and  twelve  women,  being  poor 
and  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  not 
limited.  Six  different  meetings  in  London,  together  with  some  legacies 
and  voluntary  contributions,  support  the  charity  and  provide  rewards 
for  those  females  who  preserve  the  places  obtained  for  them,  which  are 
30s.  for  the  first,  and  40s.  for  the  second  and  third  years  ;  if  they  behave 
with  propriety  they  are  allowed  40I.  as  a  marriage  portion,  and  20I.  to  the 
boys. 

“  The  institution  gives  iol.  and  the  meeting  who  sends  the  boy  15I. 
as  apprentice-fees.  The  house,  meeting,  school,  apartments  and  stairs 
are  as  white  and  clean  as  brushes  and  industry  will  make  them.  The 
ceilings  are  remarkably  high,  and  the  windows  large,  consequently  the 
rooms  are  perfectly  dry  and  well  aired  ;  the  outside  has  the  appearance 
of  a  villa,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  trees. 

“  There  are  now  in  the  house  about  four  old  persons,  besides  fifteen 
boys  and  fifteen  girls,  who  are  taught  their  principles  of  religion,  reading, 
writing,  and  accompts,  to  fit  them  for  trade.” 

1  The  actual  date  was  1702. 
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Most  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  article  are  in 
D.,  and  may  be  borrowed  by  Friends. 


David  Scull  died  at  his  residence,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  in  Eleventh  Month 
last.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  requested  that  three  of  his  friends, 
Joseph  Elkinton,  George  A.  Barton,  and  Rufus  M.  Jones  should  finish  and 
prepare  for  the  press  a  paper  which  had  long  occupied  his  thought.  His 
wishes  were  carried  out,  and  the  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  published  a  book,  entitled  Union  with  God  in  Thought  and  Faith  : 
Reflections  on  the  Enlargement  of  Religious  Life  through  Modern  Knowledge 
(8  by  5f,  pp.  xxix.,  98,  $1).  The  first  portion  of  the  book  contains  a 
memoir  from  the  pen  of  R.  M.  Jones,  accompanied  with  portraits  of 
David  Scull,  his  wife,  Hannah  Coale  Scull,  and  others. 

The  Century  Path,  A  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Humanity,  the  Promulgation  of  Theosophy,  etc.  (Point  Loma,  San  Diego, 
Cal.)  for  April  19th,  asks  the  question,  in  connection  with  its 
“  Theosophical  Forum,”  “  What  view  do  Theosophists  take  in  regard  to 
Quakerism  ?  And  what  explanation  does  Theosophy  give  of  its  teachings  ?  ” 
The  answer  occupies  rather  over  two  columns  of  the  magazine.  It 
commences  with  a  brief  and  sympathetic  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Society,  with  quotations  from  Penn  and  Barclay,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
touches  upon  “  the  materialistic  and  paralysing  ideas  of  Evangelicalism  ” 
which  “began  to  make  inroads  in  the  Quaker  body  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,”  and  states  that  the  ideals  of  George  Fox  were 
“  very  largely  in  accordance  with  Theosophy.”  It  concludes  with  the 
following  words  :  “If  the  special  mission  of  Quakerism  .  .  is  now 

largely  accomplished,  it  has  still  left  a  legacy  of  enlightenment  which  will 
go  down  into  the  future.”  The  article  is  signed,  “C.W.,”  which  initials 
doubtless  stand  for  Cranstone  Woodhead. 

A  report  is  to  hand  of  the  banquet  given  in  Second  Month,  by  the 
citizens  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  to  Timothy  Nicholson,  “  in  commemoration 
of  his  eightieth  year,  and  his  long  and  distinguished  public  service.” 
The  report  makes  a  book  of  100  pages,  and  is  presented  by  John  H. 
Nicholson,  son  of  the  guest  of  the  occasion. 

Headley  Brothers  have  reprinted  their  edition  of  The  Journal  of 
John  Woolman,  uniform  with  their  “Chalfont  Library.”  This  is  a  very 
handy  volume  of  310  pages,  to  be  obtained  in  cloth  at  is.  6d.  net,  and  in 
leather  at  2s.  6d.  net. 

Judged  from  the  Quaker  standpoint,  Dean's  Hall,  by  Maude  Goldring, 
(London  :  Murray,  by  5^,  pp.  326,  6s.)  is  not  a  success.  Neither 
the  general  spirit  nor  the  terminology  of  Quakerism  is  correctly  given. 
Friends  in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  do  not  say,  “  Has  thee,”  (p.  12),  nor  do 
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we  understand  the  expression,  “  The  Yearly  Meeting  for  Sufferances  ” 
(p.  9)  ;  the  terms  “  The  Minister,”  and  “  The  Elder,”  as  used  in  the 
book,  are  quite  foreign  to  Quakerism.  Another  curious  sentence  runs  : — 
“  After  her  marriage,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  Friends,  she  too  had 
been  specially  set  apart  for  ministry”  (p.  318). 

The  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner  for  Seventh  Month  contains,  among 
other  valuable  articles,  a  sketch  of  “  Bygone  Ipswich  Friends,”  by  Edwin 
Rayner  Ransome,  of  London,  which  introduces  members  of  the  families 
of  Alexander,  Fox,  Shewell,  Roberts,  Ransome,  Biddle,  etc. 

A  prospectus  is  to  hand  of  Dr.  William  I.  Hull’s  forthcoming  work. 
The  Two  Hague  Conferences  and  their  Contributions  to  International  Law. 
It  is  to  be  published  for  the  International  School  of  Peace  by  Ginn  and 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  mailing  price,  $1.65. 

Surely  no  school  ever  had  such  a  historian  as  Sidcot  has  in  Francis 
Arnold  Knight  !  His  History  of  the  century  of  Sidcot’ s  life  and  work 
gives  evidence  of  untiring  research,  and  presents  a  great  amount  of  incident 
important  and  immaterial,  grave  and  gay.  The  record  is  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  periods  of  headmastership — William  Batt  held  office  1821-1839, 
Benjamin  G.  Gilkes,  1839-1846,  followed  at  brief  intervals  by  John  Edey 
Veale,  John  Frank,  and  Martin  Lidbetter.  Henry  Dymond  reigned  1854- 
1865,  Josiah  Evans,  1865-1873,  Edmund  Ashby,  1873-1902,  and  since  1902 
Bevan  Lean,  D.Sc.,  B.A.,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  School.  Portraits 
appear  of  John  Benwell  (c.  1749-1824),  William  Batt  (1779-1869), 
Barton  Dell  (c.  1808-1886),  Henry  Dymond  (1801-1866),  Josiah 
Evans  (1829-1896),  Theodore  Compton  (who,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two 
still  resides  at  Sidcot),  Edmund  Ashby,  and  Bevan  Lean. 

In  view  of  a  possible  new  edition,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
following  :  Page  92,  information  respecting  Conference  of  Teachers  at 
Ackworth  in  1837  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  Reference  Library  at 
Devonshire  House.  Page  169,  Martha  Ecroyd  Smith,  now  Martha  E. 
Baynes,  had  her  school  at  Egremont,  not  at  Southport.  Page  171,  Alfred 
Hutchinson  Dymond  was  not  editor  of  the  Morning  Star.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  paper  from  1857,  became  manager  in  18 66,  remaining  in  that 
position  until  shortly  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  paper  with  The 
Daily  Neivs. 

F.  A.  Knight’s  book  on  a  century  of  education  in  the  West  Country  has 
been  soon  followed  by  another  review  of  education  over  the  same  period — 
A  Century  of  Education,  Being  the  Centenary  History  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  1808-1908,  by  Henry  Bryan  Binns,  with  Appen¬ 
dices  by  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.  Prof.  Foster 
Watson,  and  Graham  Wallas  (London  :  Dent,  7J  by  5^,  pp.  330,  5s.).  The 
first  seventy  pages  describe  the  career  of  Joseph  Lancaster  (1778-1838), 
and  there  is  a  fine  photogravure  of  this  noted  Friend.  The  names  of  other 
Friends  frequently  occur  in  this  valuable  record. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Carmarthenshire  Friends,  from  the  pen  of 
George  Eyre  Evans,  of  Aberystwyth,  is  appearing  weekly  in  The  Welsh¬ 
man,  in  the  column  devoted  to  antiquities  and  to  the  Transactions  of 
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the  Carmarthenshire  Antiquarian  Society  and  Field  Club.  The  informa¬ 
tion  given  is  drawn  largely  from  the  minutes  of  South  Wales  M.M. 

The  Friends’  Intelligencer,  of  8  mo.  15,  inserts,  under  the  title 
“  As  Others  saw  us  two  Centuries  ago,”  a  quotation  respecting  George 
Fox,  described  by  Dr.  William  I.  Hull,  who  sends  it  for  publication,  as 
“  an  amusing  travesty,”  from  a  “  History  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  a 
Curious  Account  of  their  Doctrine,  Rule,  and  Revolutions,”  etc.,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  by  Charles  Clouzier,  MDCXV.1  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  : — 

“Heisa  wretch,  without  learning  and  without  any  true  piety,  arising 
from  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  populace,  without  education  or  instruction, 
and  whose  stupidity,  and  baseness  of  mind  caused  him  to  be  relegated 
to  the  fields  among  the  swine,  to  become  their  caretaker,  and,  in  fact, 
he  took  care  of  them  a  long  time.” 

A  fourth  edition  of  The  Society  of  Friends  :  its  Faith  and  Practice, 
by  the  late  John  S.  Rowntree,  is  out  (London  :  Headley,  by  5, 
pp.  80,  is.)  This  valuable  little  treatise  is  substantially  as  it  left 
the  hands  of  its  author,  the  only  changes  being  such  as  were  necessary, 
owing  to  recent  alterations  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Society,  and  other 
matters. 

A  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  the  late  William  Beck’s  little  book, 
Devonshire  House  :  Historical  Account  of  the  Acquisition  hy  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Devonshire  House  Property  in  Bishop sgate  Without,  London 
(London  :  Headley,  6J  by  4%,  pp.  24,  3d.),  with  illustrations  of  “  The 
Yard  ”  from  an  old  print,  and  of  an  ancient  window  unearthed  in  1902, 
and  containing  also  two  plans  of  the  property.2 

Caroline.  J.  Westlake,  of  Southampton,  has  prepared  a  helpful  little 
volume,  How  to  Live  Christ  (Stirling :  Drummond ;  and  London  : 
Partridge,  6|-  by  4J-,  pp.  160,  is.).  There  are  chapters  on  Faith,  Consecra- 
tion,  Willingness,  Obedience,  Patience,  Joy,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Longmans  and  Co.,  of  London  and  New  York,  have  published,  under 
the  editorship  of  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in 
Schools,  Report  of  an  International  Inquiry  (2  vols.,  pp.  lviii.  +  538 
and  xxvii.  +  378,  10s.  net).  Susanna  E.  Wells,  B.A.,  Joint  Secretary  to 
the  Central  Education  Committee  of  London  Y.M.,  contributes  a  chapter 
on  “  Methods  of  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Girls’  Secondary 
Schools  in  England.”  Arnold  S.  Rowntree  writes  on  “  Adult  Schools,” 
T.  Edmund  Harvey,  M.A.,  on  “Moral  Instruction  in  France:  some 
Notes  of  an  Inquiry,”  and  Caroline  C.  Graveson,  vice-principal,  Goldsmith’s 
College,  New  Cross,  on  “  The  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  the  Work  of 
Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools.” 

1  Dr.  Hull  thinks  this  should  be  MDCXC. 

2  Other  interesting  facts,  drawn  largely  from  Pennant’s  London,  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  Devonshire  House,  may  be  read  in  Quakeriana, 
i.  3. 
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The  Home  Mission  and  Extension  Committee  of  London  Y.M. 
has  recently  compiled  A  Year  Book  for  the  Use  of  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  (London  :  Headley,  6^- by  4,  pp.  157,  is.).  There  is  much  in  this 
little  volume  which  will  prove  useful,  but  there  is  much  also  which  is 
misleading.  I  know,  from  experience,  the  difficulties  of  the  preparation 
of  a  book  of  this  kind,  but  more  care  and  easily-made  inquiry  would 
have  prevented  the  appearance  of  such  errors  as  the  omission  of  the 
General  Meetings  for  Scotland  and  Australia  from  the  list  of  Q.M.’s  on 
p.  71  (although  under  Q.M.  Committees  Scotland  appears,  p.  85),  and  the 
insertion  of  “  Australia  General  Meeting  of  Friends  ”  among  Yearly 
Meetings,  p.70  !  The  Editors  must  have  known  that  Elizabeth  B.  Rutter 
is  resident  at  the  Antipodes  and  therefore  could  not  well  act  as  Q.M. 
clerk,  p.  71.  The  Society’s  own  Reference  Library  (from  which  many 
books  may  be  borrowed)  is  omitted  from  the  Lending  Libraries  on  p.  60. 
The  Peace  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  has  been  overlooked  ; 
although  it  advertises  Lectures  and  Publications,  it  is  not  included 
under  either  heading. 

I  have  received  from  Robert  S.  Bastin,  of  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  a  copy  of 
his  1 6pp.  pamphlet,  The  Society  of  Friends  and  “  Modern  Thought 
with  a  few  comments  on  the  recently  issued  theological  work  entitled 
“  Authority  and  the  Light  Within.”3 

Billy  has  joined  the  Quakers.’  Poor  Billy,  he  did  try  hard  to  be 
good.”  So  writes  Mrs.  Meinertzhagen,  in  her  recently  re-issued  book. 
From  Ploughshare  to  Parliament  ;  A  Short  Memoir  of  the  Potters  of  Tad- 
caster  (London  :  Murray,  8J  by  5^,  pp.  xxx.  -t-  272,  6s.  net).  “  Billy” 
is  William  Potter,  son  of  John  Potter  (1728-1802),  village  shopkeeper 
and  farmer,  of  Tadcaster. 

“  William,  the  second  son,  the  Quaker,  the  sage  and  energetic  elder 
brother,  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man,  sometimes  quite  surpassing 
himself  in  his  worldly  wisdom.  One  wonders  why  a  man  of  such  character 
and  energy  came  to  grief  in  the  end.  After  his  marriage  in  1803,  and 
especially  after  the  death  of  his  only  child  a  few  years  later,  he  took  to 
drink  and  steadily  ran  downhill.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  Friend  in  this  remarkable  family 
ended  so  badly,  especially  after  the  admirable  advice  he  constantly  gave 
his  brothers,  as  recorded  in  his  numerous  letters.  In  1802,  with  two 
brothers,  William  commenced  business  in  Manchester,  prior  to  which 
he  had  been  traveller  for  a  Rochdale  house,  but  three  years  later 
the  partnership  was  dissolved.  “  He  was  long  remembered  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  towns  of  England  as  ‘  Citizen  Potter,’  being 
a  man  of  considerable  influence,  a  fine  orator,  and  a  staunch  Radical.” 
A  genealogical  chart  connects  the  family  of  Potter  with  such  well- 
known  names  as  Charles  Booth,  Henry  Hobhouse,  Lord  Courtney, 
and  Sidney  Webb,  also  the  Macaulay  and  Cripps  families.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  some  notes  respecting  William  Potter  from  the  Quaker 
side.  I  do  not  find  any  reference  to  him  in  the  Friends’  Registers. 

3  Thisbookwas  written  by  Edward  Grubb,  see  The  Journal,  v.  161. 
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A  Souvenir  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Manchester  Friends’  Institute  has 
just  appeared,  “printed  and  designed  by  Headley  Brothers,  of  Ashford, 
Kent.”  The  Institute  was  opened  early  in  1858.  This  Souvenir  of 
thirty-two  oblong  pages  contains  portraits  of  Thomas  Binyon,  first 
president  ;  John  Holdsworth,  first  treasurer  ;  Gravely  Woolston,  first 
librarian  ;  and  Joseph  Binyon  Forster,  first  secretary  ;  also  views  of  the 
school  building  erected  by  Friends  in  1819,  and  of  the  present  Institute 
built  on  the  same  site  and  opened  in  1858. 

London  Yearly  Meeting’s  Home  Mission  and  Extension  Committee 
has  prepared  several  pamphlets  for  general  circulation.  Among  these 
is  The  Advent  of  Quakerism,  by  John  Pease  Fry,  M.A.  (15,  Devonshire 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  7  by  4J-,  pp.  29,  id.).  The  author  deals  with  his 
subject  in  an  interesting  manner,  but  there  are  several  errors.  Twice 
the  date  of  the  Toleration  Act  appears  as  1687  instead  of  1689  (pp.  15,  25), 
and  once  it  is  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  James  II.  (p.  25), 
instead  of  William  and  Mary.  The  first  Conventicle  Act  was  passed  in 
1664  and  not  1665  (p.  23). 

Naomi’ s  Transgression.  By  Darley  Dale,  author  of  “  The  Village 
Blacksmith,”  etc.  (London  and  New  York  :  Warne  and  Co.,  8  by  5+, 
pp.  306).  This  book  entirely  misrepresents  genuine  Quakerism  ;  the 
author  must  be  quite  ignorant  of  Friends.  The  whole  story  is  grounded 
upon  an  acted  lie,  connived  at  and  encouraged  by  Naomi  Barclay, 
a  young  ministering  Friend  in  Australia.  Kitty,  a  friend  of  hers,  not 
a  Quaker,  sets  off  to  Europe  to  play  the  part  of  Naomi,  and  the  book 
is  occupied  with  her  exploits  as  she  masquerades  as  a  Quaker,  even 
to  preaching  and  praying.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  Quaker 
characters  are  despicable,  and  one  is  sorry  that  well-known  and  honoured 
names  should  be  introduced.  Here  is  some  of  the  nonsense  to  be  found 
in  this  book,  page  94  : — “  I’ll  tell  the  overseer  thee  wilt  preach  in  the 
morning,  and  thee  canst  impress  on  the  Lewes  Friends  that  the  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard.”  Page  98  : — “  Even  in  his  prayers,  Elias  Barclay 
could  not  help  being  rude  and  disagreeable.”  Page  66  : — “  Mrs.  Special’s 
prayer  was  long  and  wearisome,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  very  solemn 
address  from  the  President,  which  was  divided  into  seven  heads,  and  was 
followed  by  extempore  prayers  for  the  King  and  Queen.”  Page  170  : — 
“  Thee  art  no  more  bound  to  practise  what  thee  preachest  than  I  am 
bound  to  eat  what  I  cook  for  thy  table.”  Page  38  : — “  I  never  knew 
a  Quaker  yet  that  did  not  look  after  the  main  chance  ;  they  are  a  very 
’cute  lot.”  On  page  41, the  author  informs  his  reader  that  “formerly 
the  London  Conference  passed  as  the  superior  court  of  judgment,  now 
the  provincial  Conferences  are  independent  of  London  and  each  other,” 
and  the  style  of  speaking  at  these  meetings  is  extraordinary  and  entirely 
untrue  to  life.  Page  45  : — “  The  Clerk  of  the  Conference,  Friend  Gurney, 
.  .  .  frequently  asked  for  silence  and  gave  a  long  extempore  prayer, 

generally  when  Elias  Barclay,  with  whom  he  frequently  disagreed,  was 
getting  the  better  of  an  argument  with  him.” 

Reginald  Arthur  Rye,  Goldsmiths’  Librarian,  University  of  London, 
has  prepared  “  on  the  instruction  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,” 
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The  Libraries  of  London  :  A  Guide  for  Students  (published  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London,  South  Kensington,  S.W.,  8f  by  5^-,  pp.  90,  9d.  post  free). 
The  matter  is  divided  into  General  Libraries,  Special  Libraries,  and 
Libraries  connected  with  Educational  Institutions  ;  under  Quakeriana 
is  a  short  notice  of  Friends’  Reference  Library  at  Devonshire  House. 

The  First  Planting  of  Quakerism  in  Oxfordshire  is  the  title  of  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  by  William  C.  Braithwaite  (Banbury,  Oxon,  Guardian 
Office,  6^  by  5^,  pp.  18). 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  vol.  vi.,  p.  124, 
recently  published,  there  are  printed,  from  MSS.  in  D.,  two  accounts  of 
William  Morgan,  “  once  a  Clergyman,  now  a  Quaker,”  of  Bristol.  One 
contains  some  description  of  Morgan’s  travels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  visit  to  the  Pope,  and  the  other  is  a  remonstrance,  on  his  joining 
Friends,  by  J.  Macnamara,  dated  1749.  Morgan  seems  to  have  returned 
to  the  Episcopalian  Church.  See  also  Proceedings ,  vi.  102. 

An  account  of  Joseph  Green  (1690-1740),  of  London,  the  friend  of 
Thomas  Story,  has  just  been  written  by  his  descendant,  Joseph  Joshua 
Green,  and  presented  by  him  to  Friends’  Reference  Library.  A  beautiful 
mahogany  desk,  given  by  Thomas  Story  to  Elizabeth,  the  widow 
of  Joseph  Green,  after  having  remained  for  five  generations  in  the  Green 
family,  was  presented  in  1894  by  J.  J.  Green  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
of  London  Y.M.,  and  is  now  at  Devonshire  House. 

The  Bulletin  of  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii., 
no.  2,  contains  much  useful  and  attractive  matter.  The  principal 
article  is  “  John  Bowne,  of  Flushing  (1627-1695),”  being  extracts  from 
a  paper  on  John  Bowne  written  in  1852  by  Charles  Yarnall  (1800-1877), 
a  descendant  of  John  Bowne.  Among  Notes  and  Queries  is  an  extended 
reference  to  the  “  Charter  of  Release,”  1672,  now  in  D.  This  should  be 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  recently  acquired  document  relating  to  the 
same  Release,  to  which  is  attached  the  sign-manual  of  Charles  II.  Two 
illustrations  accompany  the  Bowne  article. 

Nos.  10  and  12  of  “Preparation  for  Service”  pamphlets  are  The 
Delivery  of  the  Message,  by  Edward  Grubb,  M.A.,  and  Consecration  to 
Service,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  D.Litt. 

The  Y.F.A.  Magazine  is  the  organ  of  the  Young  Friends’  Association 
of  Ireland,  the  objects  of  which  are  (1)  Mutual  help  in  the  Christian  Life, 

(2)  Extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  at  home  and  abroad, 

(3)  Helping  forward  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Vol.  iii.,  no.  4, 
is  just  out,  with  varied  and  valuable  contents,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
Annie  Roberts,  2,  The  Appian  Way,  Dublin). 

A  handsomely  bound  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  4to  pages  of 
typing,  entitled,  Genealogy  of  the  Balkwill  Family,  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
N eighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge,  in  Devon,  with  that  of  Families  allied  to  it 
by  Marriage,  has  just  been  presented  to  D.  by  the  author,  Alfred  Payne 
Balkwill,  of  Plymouth.  The  allied  families  include  Pumphrey,  Richard¬ 
son,  Sturge,  Hancock,  Bragg,  Gough,  Debell,  Fry,  Newman. 

Norman  Penney. 
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Charles  R. 

Our  will  &  pleasure  is  That  you  cause  apprehend 
the  persons  of  Colonell  David  Barclay,  Sr  Janies  Steuart 
sometimes  Provost  of  Edinbr,  &  Wallace  sometimes 
Lieutenant  Colonell  of  our  foot  guard  in  Scotland  And 
them  &  every  one  of  them  you  committ  into  sure  prisons 
in  some  of  our  Castles  of  Edinby  Sterlin  or  Dumbarton 
There  to  remaine  untill  you  receave  our  further  orders  For 
wch  this  shalbe  yor  warrant  Given  at  our  Court  at  Salisbury 
the  23  of  August  1665  &  of  our  reign  the  17th  yeer 
To  these  alle 

Sr  Geo  Maxwell  of  Nether  [?]  Nock 
Sr  Hugh  Campbell  of  Lesnock. 

The  Lairds  of  Cumingamhead 
Rorallan 
Dunnlop 
Sr  Jos  Chester 

Rowallan  By  his  majties  comand 

Robert  Hacker  Lauderdaill. 

Major  Moore 

From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
23,  123,  f.  168. 
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No.  6,  Oxford  Street, 

Whitechapel,  E. 

17,  iv.  [1 8]  8  5 . 

Dear  friend, 

Wm  Beck. 

The  anecdote  I  found  about  Dr.  Fothergill,  was  this : — Gawin 
Knight,  M.A.,  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Bachelor  of  Physic 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  falling  into  distress,  made  his  case 
known  to  Dr.  F.,  who  went  into  his  closet,  and  then  returned  with  a 
cheque  upon  his  Banker  for  a  thousand  guineas,  which  he  put  into  his 
friend’s  hand,  and  told  him  to  go  home,  and  set  his  heart  at  rest. 

Thine  truly, 

Joseph  Smith. 

From  a  letter  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  William  Beck. 
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Elizabeth  Beck1  when  young  was  often  a  guest  at  Dr.  Pope’s2;  there 
was  a  relationship  between  him  and  the  Lister  family  through  the 
Stevens.  She  used  to  say  that  on  one  occasion  when  accompanying  the 
Dr.  on  his  round,  his  gig  was  stopped  by  a  highwayman  in  a  mask,  who 
made  the  demand  for  money  in  the  usual  way.  E.  Beck  said  she  had 
left  her  purse  at  home.  “  I  believe  you,  madam,”  said  the  highwayman, 
whose  pistol  she  observed  pointed  towards  them.  The  doctor  handed 
what  loose  cash  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  E.  Beck  observed  how  white 
was  the  hand  put  out  to  take  it,  showing  it  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
thus  taken  to  the  road  ;  and  now  said  he  to  the  Dr.,  “  Your  watch,  sir.” 
The  Dr.  felt  for  it  and  was  surprised  not  to  find  it  in  his  fob  as  usual,  and 
told  him  so,  at  which  the  highwayman  turned  his  horse’s  head  and  rode 
away.  Scarce  was  he  out  of  sight,  when  the  Dr.  feeling  again,  found  his 
watch  was  in  the  fob,  and  the  chain,  usually  outside,  had  fallen,  and  so 
deceived  him  into  thinking  it  was  lost.  “  I  must  drive  back,  and  tell  him,” 
said  he,  and  would  hardly  be  persuaded  by  E.  Beck  to  desist  from  such 
a  purpose  through  her  assurances  that  he  had  tcld  what  at  the  time  he 
believed  was  the  truth,  and  had  become  entitled  to  profit  by  what  was  so 
unexpected  a  result.  The  watch  was  of  great  value,  but  the  doctor’s 
conscientiousness  would  have  made  it  as  nothing  to  ensure  a  main¬ 
tenance  of  truth  in  all  his  acts  and  words. 

From  a  MS.  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  William  Beck; 
see  also  Biographical  Catalogue  of  London  Friends ’  Institute ,  1888. 


“  Ellen  Macarty,  of  Muncy,  Pa.,  for  some  years  had  to  walk  to 
meeting  every  meeting  day,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  over  very  bad 
roads.  She  often  had  to  carry  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  wade  through 
deep  snow  the  whole  distance.  On  three  successive  meeting-days  she 
had  met  with  a  bear  in  the  woods.” 

From  William  Hodgson’s  account  of  a  visit  to  Muncy  Monthly 
Meeting  in  1841,  in  his  Letters  and  Memoirs,  1886. 

1  Elizabeth  Beck  (nSe  Lister)  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Barton  .Beck, 
of  Dover  and  Hitchin.  She  died  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1857,  in  her 
ninetieth  year.  (Beck,  Family  Fragments,  1897.) 

2  “  Dr.  Pope,  an  old  resident  at  Staines,  enjoyed  a  large  professional 
practice  all  around,  extending  through  the  highest  circles  to  the  Royal 
Family,  where  he  was  medical  attendant  to  the  Princess  Amelia,  yet 
through  all  he  preserved  his  character  of  a  consistent  Friend,  and  was 
remarkable  for  punctual  attendance  of  meetings.  His  daughter, 
Margaret  Pope  [1778-1867],  ever  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  theaffairs 
of  the  Society,  and  filled  the  station  of  minister  during  her  later  years.” 
(Beck  and  Ball,  London  Friends'  Meetings ,  p.  294.)  Robert  Pope,  M.D., 
died  at  Staines  in  1827,  aged  79.  His  widow,  Margaret  Pope,  died  in 
1829,  aged  77. 


©fitfuarjn 


On  the  30th  of  Seventh  Month  died  Alfred  Webb, 
of  Dublin,  ex-M.P.  and  ex-Friend,  aged  seventy-four. 
He  took  much  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Devon¬ 
shire  House.  At  his  suggestion  the  account  left  on 
record  by  Joseph  Williams,  of  incidents  in  Ireland  in 
1798,  was  printed  in  The  Journal  (vol.  ii.,  p.  16). 

There  is  a  record  of  Alfred  Webb’s  life,  with  portrait, 
in  The  Weekly  Freeman,  of  August  8th  and  15th. 

William  Tallack  died  at  his  residence  in  Upper 
Clapton,  London,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  Month,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  For  about  thirty-five  years  he 
was  secretary  to  the  “  Howard  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime,  Pauperism,  etc.,”  in  connection 
with  which  he  wrote  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles, 
1889,  Howard  Letters  and  Memories,  1906,  and  many 
pamphlets  and  articles  in  newspapers.  William  Tallack 
also  wrote  Friendly  Sketches  in  America,  and  lives  of 
George  Fox,  Peter  Bedford,  and  Thomas  Shillitoe.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  engaged  on  a  history  of 
the  Mennonites. 

The  Times,  for  September  28th,  had  a  long  notice 
of  our  friend’s  work.  There  is  also  a  reference  to  him  in 
the  London  Friend,  for  16th  October. 


<£&tiotre’  Qtofee. 


Among  MSS.  awaiting  publication  are  the  following  ; — 

Notes  on  Edinburgh  Meeting  Houses ;  Unpublished  Letter  of 
Margaret  Fox,  1684-5  •  Captain  Thomas  Taylor,  Quaker  yeoman,  of 
Brighouse,  Co.  York  ;  History  of  Friends’  Property  at  Somerby,  Leicester¬ 
shire  ;  Early  Collumpton  Friends  ;  Journal  of  Susanna  Freeborn  and 
Esther  Palmer,  from  Rhode  Island  to  and  in  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  1704; 
Jenny  Harry,  afterwards  Thresher,  her  Life  and  Literary  Associations  ; 
John  Reckless,  Sheriff  of  Nottingham ;  The  Family  of  Green  of  Liversedge, 
and  an  ancient  West  Riding  “  God’s  Acre  ”  ;  A  Memoriall  of  Meetings 
in  the  lie  of  Ely,  etc.,  1668  ;  Extracts  from  Bishop  Sheldon’s  Return 
of  Conventicles,  1669;  Incidents  at  the  Time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  connected  with  some  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Editors  hope  that  many  of  the  above  valuable  articles  will  appear 
in  the  new  volume  of  The  Journal,  to  commence  in  First  Month  next. 
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TO  FRIENDS  IN  SOUTHWARK. 


jfrom  the  Meeting  of  freinds  in  the  Ministry,  the  20th 
7th  Mo.  1680. 

Jt  being  proposed  that  a  Meeting  at  the  Parke  on 
the  first  daies  in  the  afternoone  might  be  of  great  service 
to  the  spreading  Truth  and  Easeing  the  Meeting  at  the 
Downe,  wch  is  vsually  much  pressed,  The  Meeting  of 
friends  in  the  Ministry,  considring  the  said  proposition, 
haue  agreed  thereto,  and  desire  that  freinds  of  South¬ 
wark  may  have  notice  thereof,  and  to  appoint  the  Meeting 
accordingly. 


To  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  freinds  in  Southwark. 


From  the  original  in  the  handwriting  of  Ellis  Hookes 
(D.  Southwark  MSS.,  vol.  i.).  It  is  not  often  that  the 
signature  of  George  Fox  is  found  along  with  those  of 
others  on  a  document  of  the  above  description.  Note 
the  prominent  position  of  his  initials. 


Jire  in  (SracecSurcfi  I82t. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Robert  Ransome  to  his 
son,  James,  9  mo.,  1821  : — 

The  Fire  presently  communicated  to  the  Meeting 
premises.  The  doorkeeper’s  family  were  alarmed  by  the  fire 
entering  their  skylight  and  windows  ;  they  just  had  time 
to  get  out  but  left  all  behind.  The  Meeting  house  shared 
the  same  lot,  also  another  house  in  Gracechurch  St.  near 
to  Samuel  Fossick’s,  and  in  about  2  hours  these  different 
premises  were  quite  destroyed. 

The  Meeting  Library  is  destroyed  together  with  all 
the  Records  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  Book  ,of 
Minutes,  which  is  3  or  4  years  old,  and  the  Book  of 
Removals  (they  were  out  at  a  Friend’s  house  and  so  have 
escaped). 

All  the  Manuscripts  are  gone  and  several  books  which 
were  very  scarce.  Claude  Gay’s  manuscript  Journal 
— the  Bible  which  was  presented  to  the  Women’s  Meeting 
by  G.  Fox — the  Morning  Meetings  Minutes1 — the  Box 
Meetings  papers.  We  cherish  a  hope  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  books  may  be  found  in  the  rubbish ;  they  are 
now  digging  for  them. 

From  a  manuscript  inserted  in  a  copy  of  London 
Friends  Meetings ,  once  belonging  to  its  author. 

On  page  161  of  this  book  there  is  a  further  contem¬ 
porary  account  of  this  fire. 


Extract  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  George  Fox ,2 
relating  to  his  travels  in  Wales  : — 

And  att  night  wee  [George  Fox  and  John  ap  John] 
came  to  a  litle  Inn  ;  very  poore,  butt  very  cheape,  for 
wee  and  our  two  horses  cost  but  8d  [but  ye  horses 
woulde  assoone  eate  ye  heath  one  ye  common  as  there 
oates].3 

1  This  proved  incorrect — one  volume  only  was  partially  burnt. 

2  The  MS.  Journal  (D.  Spence  MSS.,  vols.  i.  and  ii.)  is  now  being 
transcribed  at  Devonshire  House  by  J.  Guthlac  Birch,  and  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  exlenso  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

3  The  last  few  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  from  the  printed  editions. 
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(Ttoftcc  of  <Secapc  from  (pmott. 


Matthew  Scoryer,  a  young  man  that  sold  Cider 
neere  the  ditch  at  jfleet  bridge,  of  a  middle  Stature, 
faire  haire  &  short,  haveing  lately  wore  a  border  or 
perewig,  about  25  yeares  of  age,  being  a  prisoner  vpon 
an  Exemtion  for  about  60  pounds,  in  the  jfleet,  &  haveing 
libertie  with  a  Keeper  to  goe  abroad,  he  rann  away 
from  his  Keeper.  Jt  is  desired  that  freinds  may  have 
notice  in  Citty  &  Country,  to  the  end  he  may  be  discouered 
&  apprehended,  if  possible,  he  goeing  vnder  the  name 
of  a  freind.  He  escaped  the  27th  4  Mo.  1678. 

Written  by  Ellis  Hookes  on  the  back  of  a  notice 
on  another  subject,  sent  by  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting  to 
Friends  in  Southwark,  18th  of  Fourth  Month,  1678 
(D.  Southwark  MSS.,  vol.  i.). 


dRittcdofe©  of  3o0n  and  (Bit jaUtfy  (JEKgflam. 

John  Wigham1  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  or,  as  she  was  generally 
styled,  Betty,  left  their  home  at  Cornwood,  in  Northumberland,  under  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  settled  near  Edinburgh,  in  1784,  whence 
some  years  afterwards  they  removed  [with  their  seven  children]  into 
Aberdeenshire,  where  J.W.  died  in  1839,  aged  about  ninety.  Both 
husband  and  wife  received  a  considerable  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  were 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  Society  in  Scotland.  Living  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  on  a  small  farm,  called  Cockma.lanie,  they  were 
wont  to  attend  Edinburgh  Meeting  on  First-day  mornings  only,  and  the 
gudewife  used  to  give  great  offence  to  her  Presbyterian  neighbours  by 
occasionally  actively  carrying  on  family  washing  and  other  housewifely 
duties  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  called  “the  Sabbath.”  These  Friends 
lived  in  the  most  humble  style,  and,  from  religious  principles,  denied 
themselves  the  use  of  a  bit  of  carpet.  Once,  one  very  cold  winter,  some 
kind  friend  had  smuggled  a  piece  into  their  house,  but  goo.d  Betty, 
calling  to  mind  a  poor  neighbour  who  wanted  bedclothes  badly,  quickly 
transferred  the  luxury  to  her  bed.  They  had  a  considerable  family. 

From  Memorials  of  Hope  Park,  1886,  p.  26. 

1  John  Wigham  (1749-1839)  married  Elizabeth  Dodwiddy  (1748- 
1827).  His  grandfather,  Cuthbert  Wigham  (c.  1703-1780)  was  a  noted 
Minister,  as  also  were  his  mother,  Rachel  (Teesdale)  Wigham  (c.  1722- 
1813),  and  his  wife.  J.  W.  travelled  much  in  the  ministry,  including  a 
three  years’  visit  in  North  America.  See  The  Journal,  iii.  8  ;  iv.  30  ; 
his  Memoirs  ;  Friends  in  Cornwood  in  N orthumberland  ;  The  Friend 
(Phila.),  vol.  15  (1842),  p.  396;  MSS.  in  D. 
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Aaron’s  Breastplate,  163. 
Abbatt,  Dilworth,  19 1. 
Abbeyleonardcoast,  66. 
Abbott,  Katherine,  181. 
Abbott,  Israel  in  Europe,  62. 
Abbott,  Robert,  190. 
Aberdeen,  30,  31,  139,  140. 
Aberystwyth,  66. 

Abingdon,  63. 

Accamack,  99. 

Ackworth  School,  68,  ngn, 
i63n,  194. 

Acres,  Daniel,  99. 

Addison  family,  81. 

Adult  Schools,  51. 

Ady,  Joseph,  48n,  49m 
Aikton,  65. 

Alcock,  Edward,  29. 

Alden,  Margaret,  Child  Life, 

161. 

Alden,  P.,  works,  161. 
Alexander  family,  194. 

All  Hallows,  135. 

Allen,  William,  59,  69-72, 
126-133. 

Allendale  M.M.,  30. 

Allison,  Thomas,  112. 
Allonby,  80. 

Almond  family,  188,  189. 
Alston  Moor,  30. 

America,  27,  4m,  49n,  son, 
52,  76,  no,  144,  15m, 
158,  159,  163,  166. 
American  Friend,  148,  isgn, 

162,  1640. 

Amity,  159. 

Amsterdam,  73,  74,  76,  ioin, 
I25n. 

Amwell,  171. 

Amyrault,  Moses,  58. 
Anabaptists,  26,  195. 
Anderson,  F.,  Whittier,  161. 
Annett,  Edward  A.,  58. 
Annual  Monitor,  48m 
Annual  Register,  93. 

Ansel!,  William  G.,  22. 
Anthony,  Susan  B.,  176. 
Antrim,  95,  120. 

Appleby  family,  65. 
Appleton-le-Street,  115. 
Archer,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Cook, 
59n- 

Archer,  Judge,  139. 

Areskine  family,  30-33. 
Areskine,  Thomas,  30-33. 
Armistead,  W.,  Select  Mis¬ 
cellanies,  120. 

Armstrong  family,  65,  66. 

Armstrong,  William,  no. 
Arnold,  Elizabeth,  25. 
Arnold,  John,  25. 

Arthuret,  65. 

Ashbumham,  Earl  of,  62. 
Ashby,  Edmund,  194. 
Ashfield,  i2ill. 

Ashton,  Hannah,  form.  Cub- 
ham,  108. 


Jttdcr. 

Ashton,  Henry,  108. 

Ashton,  Isaac,  106. 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  17,  24. 
Askerton,  66. 

Aspley,  173. 

Aston,  26. 

Atherton,  Oliver,  106,  10 7. 

Atkins,  Henry,  26. 

Atkins,  Mary,  26. 

Atkinson  family,  65. 
Atkinson,  Joseph,  17. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  51. 
Auckland,  Durham,  52. 
Audland,  John,  3. 
Augagneur,  Dr.,  113. 

Austill,  Bridget,  178. 
Axford,  Miss,  54. 

Axminster,  156. 

Axon,  William  E.  A.,  50. 
Ayl,  John,  189. 

Ayton  School,  163m 


Backhouse  family,  52,  65. 
Bagg  family,  36,  87,  88, 

I5I-I57. 

Bailey,  Nottinghamshire,  i2n. 
Baily,  Joshua  L.,  55,  159m 
Bain,  Robert,  134. 

Baker,  John,  42. 

Baker,  John,  181. 

Baker,  J.  Allen,  59. 

Balkwill  Genealogy,  198. 
Ball,  Gawen,  ngn. 

Ball,  T.  Frederick,  68. 
Ballard,  William,  25. 
Ballinacree,  120. 

Ballinderry,  120. 

Ballinger,  John,  170. 
Ballycase,  118. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  52. 
Bampfield  (Bonville),  Wil¬ 
liam,  38. 

Banbury,  49m 
Banke,  Elizabeth,  136. 
bankers,  119. 

Banks,  G.  W.,  Orthodoxy, 
176. 

Banks,  John,  184,  185. 
baptism,  4,  9,  25-28,  57,  80, 
134,  135,  183. 

Baptists,  2,  30,  36,  116,  183. 
Barbadoes,  43-46,  ioon, 
ioin. 

Barclay,  Abram  R.,  173. 
Barclay,  A.  R.,  Letters,  175. 
Barclay,  Colonel  David,  55, 
58,  140,  199. 

Barclay,  David,  44. 

Barclay,  Robert,  58,  140, 

176. 

Barclay,  R.,  works,  193. 
Barke,  Anne,  137. 

Barke,  Samuel,  143. 
Barking,  173. 

Barly,  191. 

Barne  family,  79,  80,  189. 


Barnes,  Elizabeth,  form. 

Cubham,  108. 

Barnes,  William,  107,  108. 
Barns  family,  65. 

Barrett,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Pole, 
150. 

Barringer,  John  A.,  158. 
Barrow,  R.,  works,  9. 
Barton,  Bernard,  82-86,  120. 
Barton,  G.  A.,  works,  164, 
176,  193. 

Barton,  Susanna,  aft.  Pad- 
ley,  48m 

Barwis  family,  80,  134,  188, 
189. 

Basford,  165. 

Bastin,  R.  S.,  Friends  and 
Modern  Thought,  196. 
Batcombe,  34n,  39. 

Bate,  Thomas,  26. 

Bateman,  Richard,  14,  16. 
Bates,  Elisha,  27-29. 

Bates,  E.,  Examination,  27. 
Bathurst,  Charles,  178. 
Bathurst,  Grace,  178. 

Batt,  Jasper,  202. 

Batt,  William,  194. 

Baty  family,  65. 

Bawne,  Dorothy,  79. 

Bawne,  William,  79. 

Bax,  A.  R.,  works,  159,  160. 
Bax,  Edward,  159. 

Bax,  Richard,  159. 

Bayliss,  William,  26. 

Bayly,  William,  36. 

Baynes,  Martha  E.,  194. 
Beaton,  William,  36. 
Beaumont,  78. 

Beck  family,  68,  200. 

Beck,  William,  68,  103,  199. 
Beck,  W.,  Devonshire  House, 
195- 

Beck  and  Ball,  London 
Friends’  Meetings,  54,  68, 
93n,  119,  200,  203. 
Bedford,  Peter,  i25n,  201. 
Beeby  family,  80. 

Beech,  William,  178. 

Beede,  Cyrus,  158. 

Bees  ton,  62. 

Begg,  William  J.,  33m 
Bell  family,  65. 

Bell,  Nathaniel,  60. 

Bell,  Priest,  104-106. 

Bellers,  J.,  Epistle,  ro,  42. 
Bellingham,  Colonel  Thomas, 
63,  67. 

Benington,  George,  167. 
Benwell,  John,  194. 
Berkenhead,  Sir  John,  147. 
Berkshire,  174. 

Berkswell,  26. 

Bernau,  C.  A.,  works,  115, 
164. 

Berry,  William,  99,  103. 
Berwick,  Dorset,  34n,  39. 
Bessbrook,  55. 
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Besse,  J.,  Sufferings,  12, 
95n>  97n,  104,  n,  107, 
15m,  177,  n. 

Besthorpe,  143. 

Bevan,  J;  Gurney,  i24n. 
Bevan,  Sylvanus,  44. 

Bewley  family,  65,  81. 
Bewley,  George,  36,  38. 
Bianquis,  J.,  CF.uvre,  113. 
Bickersteth,  104, 

Biddle  family,  194. 

Bidwell,  W.  H.,  Annals,  47n. 
Bigland,  Gawen,  134,  135. 
Bigland,  Mary,  134. 

Bing,  Mary,  137. 

Binge,  Richard,  14. 
Bingham,  Frances,  137. 
Bingley,  William,  178,  180. 
Binns,  H.  B.,  works,  55,  58, 
160,  194. 

Binyon  family,  18,  19,  21, 
23,  197- 

Birch,  J.  Guthlac,  203. 

Birds  of  a  Feather,  48m 
Birkbeck,  Wilson,  45. 
Birkett,  Ann,  136. 

Birkett,  M.,  Poem  on  Slave 
Trade,  176. 

Birmingham,  26,  son,  117, 
119,  162,  164. 

Bispham,  John,  107. 
Blackbrow,  65. 

Blackburn  family,  65,  77. 
Blackburn,  John,  14,  16. 
Blacklock,  Mary,  form. 

Graham,  65. 

Blacklock,  William,  65. 
Blackwood,  Daniel,  26. 
Blaine  family,  65. 

Blaire  family,  65. 

Bland,  Mrs.,  62. 

Bland,  Elizabeth,  9 3ill. 
Blandford,  39. 

Blarne,  Josiah,  26. 
Blaykling,  John,  185. 
Blencowgo,  80. 

Blunshay  (Bluntsey),  91. 
Blyth,  i2ill,  139,  140,  143. 
Boake,  John,  81. 

“  body  for  body,”  177. 
Bolton,  Lancs.,  ioon. 

Bond,  William,  79. 

Bond,  William,  89,  153. 
Bookseller,  The,  116. 
booksellers,  60. 
Booth-Clibborn,  A.  S.,  Blood 
Against  Blood,  55. 

Bopkins,  Joseph,  26. 
Bordentown,  53. 

Boredale,  Arthur,  81. 
Borradaile  family,  65. 
Boston,  X13. 

Boult,  Benjamin,  105. 
Boulton,  Samuel,  202. 
Boulton,  William,  18,  20,  21. 
Bourne,  Benjamin,  94. 
Bourne,  George,  44. 
Boustead  family,  65,  78. 
Bouth,  John,  80. 

Bowden,  J.,  History,  175. 
Bownas,  Samuel,  son,  120, 
174- 

Bowne,  John,  112,  198. 
Bowne,  Samuel,  112. 

Bowne,  Samuel,  Jun.,  112. 
Box  Meeting,  203. 

Boxall,  Mary,  25. 


INDEX. 


Bradbrook,  W.,  Wavendon 
Parish  Register,  173. 
Bradford,  Dorset,  34n,  39, 
157. 

Bradford,  Henry,  son. 
Bradley,  165. 

Bradshaw,  George,  22. 
Bradshaw,  John,  18. 

Bragg  family,  198. 
Braithwaite,  J.  Bevan,  163. 
Braithwaite,  William  C.,  1, 
10,  167,  198. 

Brandrith,  Christopher,  14. 
Brandrith,  Elizabeth,  16, 
137. 

Brayshaw,  A.  Neave,  2,  63, 
162,  167. 

Bridgetown,  43,  44. 

Bridport,  34n,  35n,  36,  38- 
40,  89,  91,  n,  151,  n,  154. 
Bridport  M.M.,  34,  9m. 
Brigg,  179. 

Bright,  John,  54. 

Bringhurst,  Joseph,  44. 

Brin  ton,  John,  26. 

Bristol,  2,  48n,  56,  89,  119, 
150,  157,  198. 

Bristol  Men’s  Meeting,  48n, 
166. 

Bristol,  etc.,  Q.M.,  34. 
British  Friend,  161,  176. 
British  Museum,  62,  114. 
Britton,  Samuel,  14. 

Brive,  73. 

Broad  Cerne,  see  Cerne. 
Brockbank,  Ellwood,  170. 
Brockbank,  Maria,  170. 
Bromfield,  80. 

Brooke,  John,  25. 

Brooke,  Samuel,  25. 
Brooker,  John,  25. 

Brookfield  School,  163m 
Brown  family,  48m 
Brown,  Isaac,  57. 

Brown,  John,  170. 

Browne,  John,  78. 

Browne,  Robert,  80. 
Broughbysands,  65,  78. 
Broyle  Place,  55. 

Bryan,  T.,  Land,  161. 

Bucke,  Daniel,  26. 

Bucke,  Edward,  26. 
Buckingham,  Marquis  of,  62. 
Buckinghamshire,  51,  55,  58. 
Buckinghamshire,  Records  of, 
173- 

Bulkeley,  Stephen,  64. 

Bull,  James,  134. 

Bull,  John,  134. 

Bull,  William,  89. 

Bull  and  Mouth,  4m. 

Bull  and  Mouth  M.M.,  48m 
Bullivant,  John,  Sen.,  14,  X5. 
Bullivant,  John,  Jun.,  14,  15. 
Bulman,  Dorothy,  81. 
Bulman,  Randolph,  81. 
Bunting,  John,  135. 

Burge  family,  57. 

Burgis  family,  29. 
burial  grounds,  43-46,  48m 
92,  117,  162,  173,  175. 
burials,  25,  117,  141,  162, 
173. 

Burke,  Edmund,  174. 
Burling,  Edward,  112. 
Burling,  William,  112. 
Burnet,  Robert,  140. 


Bumy,  Peter,  135. 

Burton,  Mary,  25. 

Burton,  Thomas,  81. 
Burton,  William,  26. 
Buxton,  A.  S.,  I2ill.,  16. 


Cadbury,  G.,  Jun.,  Land, 
161. 

Caerwent,  170. 

Caipe  family,  189. 
Caldersgate,  78. 

California,  55, 

Cam,  John,  143. 

Camden,  S.C.,  174. 

Camm,  John,  3. 

Camp  Hill,  son. 

Canterbury,  1 77,  180. 

Capel,  159. 

Carcolson,  15. 

Cardiff,  170. 

Carlile  family,  65. 

Carlisle,  32,  65,  78,  non, 
mn,  183. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  xo. 

Carlyle,  T.,  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  62. 

Carolina,  99,  101. 

Carruthers  family,  65. 
Cartener  family,  65. 

Carter,  Abraham,  26. 

Carter,  Jane,  26. 

Cartmell,  Thomas,  190. 

Cash,  Frederick  G.,  167, 

173. 

Cassell's  History,  13m. 

Caton  MSS.,  175. 

Caton,  William,  175. 

Century  Path,  193. 

Cerne,  38,  39. 

Ceylon,  113. 

Chadock,  Thomas,  106. 
Chadwin,  Samuell,  14. 
Chalfont  Library,  160,  193. 
Chalkley,  Thomas,  son. 
Chaim er,  Thomas,  8. 
Chambers  family,  65. 
Chambers,  Grace,  48m 
Champion  family,  119,  120, 

174. 

Champion,  Richard,  174. 
Chapelbuse,  136. 

Chaplin,  Andrew,  118. 
Chapman,  Jane,  aft.  Gurney, 
56. 

Charles  I.,  64,  145. 

Charles  II.,  10,  145,  198,  199. 
Charles,  Prince,  33. 
Charlwood,  159. 
Chateaubriand,  M.  de,  126, 
128. 

Chelmsford,  49m 
Chelsea,  93ill. 

Cheltenham,  150. 

Chepstow,  171. 

Cheshire,  29. 

Chichester,  James,  112. 
Chippin,  190. 

Chorley,  Alexander,  107, 

109,  n. 

Chorley  Wood,  55. 
Christiania,  22. 

Christy  family,  32. 
church-cesse,  135. 
church-scot,  62. 

Church  Standard,  114. 
churches,  speaking  in,  37. 


Clare,  County,  118. 

Clare,  Peter,  23. 

Claridge,  Richard,  64. 

Clark,  Thomas,  15. 

Clarke,  James,  77. 

Clarkson,  T.,  Penn,  176. 
Clay,  143. 

Clay,  Elizabeth,  14,  137. 
Clay,  Francis,  13,  16. 

Clay,  Sarah,  16,  137. 

Clay,  William,  13. 

Claypoole  family,'  53,  159. 
Claypoole,  James,  202. 
Clayton,  Francis  C.,  62,  117, 
167. 

Clement,  James,  112. 
Clemisha,  H.  W.,  63,  67. 
Clerkenwell  Workhouse,  93ill., 
116,  192. 

Cleveland,  158. 

Clibbom,  John,  55. 

Clift,  65. 

Clifton  family,  25. 
Cloughhead,  65, 

Clutterbuck,  - ,  181. 

Coates  family,  52. 

Coates,  Peter,  93ill. 

Cock,  Henry,  112. 

Cock,  James,  112. 

Cockbain,  J.  H.,  22, 

Cockin,  Richard,  59. 
Cockmalanie,  204. 

Cockram,  Elizabeth,  1 3  7, 
138, 

Cockram,  Ellen,  137. 
Cockrom,  George,  14,  15, 
Cockrom,  Thomas,  14. 
Coggeshall,  Elizabeth,  i25n. 
Coit,  Dr„  S.,  National 
Idealism,  160. 

Coker,  East,  38. 

Coleshill,  25. 

Colfox,  William,  89,  154. 
collection,  102,  190. 

Collier,  Sarah,  36. 

Colling,  Anne,  137. 
Collingham,  North,  i2ill. 
Collins,  Rebecca,  aft.  Grellet, 
123m 

Collyngs,  Benjamin,  45. 
Collyngs,  Joseph,  44. 
colour-blindness,  53. 

Colthead,  William,  78. 

Colyer,  Obadiah,  143. 
Comberford  family,  165. 
Comberford,  Francis,  165. 
Compton,  Edward  T.,  163. 
Compton,  Joseph,  18,  19. 
Compton,  Theodore,  194. 
Compton,  T.,  Cookworthy, 
174. 

Conard,  H.  S.,  Waterlilies, 
176. 

Congregational  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  Transactions,  49n, 

115. 

Connoisseur,  The,  52,  53. 
Consalvi,  Cardinal,  127,  n. 
Contrast,  The,  176. 
con vin cements,  41,  inn. 
Cook  family,  59,  n 
Cook,  Obed,  59,  n. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  25. 
Cookworthy,  William,  174. 
Cooper,  Richard,  16. 

Coppull,  140. 

Corbett,  Edward,  22. 
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Corbett,  Matthew,  22. 
Cornwall,  32n,  41,  147, 
Comwood,  204,  n. 

Cotta,  Henrietta,  aft.  Mollet, 
125m 

Cotterill,  Rowland,  26. 
Coventry,  26,  106, 

Coward,  Richard,  190,  191. 
Cowen,  Ann,  80. 

Cowen,  Thomas,  134. 

Cowie,  John,  140. 
Cowperthwaite,  Hugh,  112. 
Cox,  William,  26. 

Coxall,  Mary,  25. 

Crabb  family,  48m 
Cramwell,  Daniel,  26. 
Cresson,  James,  44,  46. 
Crewdson  family,  18,  19, 
Crick,  171. 

Crippen,  T.  G.,  115. 

Crispin,  Captain  William,  118. 
“  Crito,”  son. 

Croese,  G.,  Historia,  176. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  7,  49n, 

53,  147,  159- 
Crook,  Japhet,  176. 

Crooke,  Margaret,  25. 
Crooke,  Thomas,  25. 

Cropper  family,  104. 

Crosby,  David,  179,  180. 
Crosfield  family,  116. 
Crosfield,  J.  B.,  Saffron 
Walden,  163m 

Crosfield,  John  D.,  120,  167, 
i73. 

Crosfield,  Joseph,  23. 
Crosfield'  MSS.,  33,  47n, 

5°n. 

Cross,  Anne,  181. 

Cross  Canonby,  134,  135. 
Cross,  Joseph,  42. 

Crouch,  William,  178. 
Crowley,  Thomas,  47m 
Croxall,  John,  25. 

Croydon,  116,  i25n,  192. 
Cruickshank,  Alexander,  32. 
Cruickshank,  Mary,  form. 

Christy,  32. 

Cubbington,  26. 

Cubham  family,  104,  108. 
Cubham,  Richard,  104-109. 
Culloden,  16. 

Cumber,  Charles,  23. 
Cumberland,  32,  47m  65, 
77-81,  no,  115,  134-136, 
183-186,  188. 

Currie,  A.,  Diary,  113. 
Curry,  M.  B.,  Book  of 
Thoughts,  54. 

Curtis,  Thomas,  36. 


Dacre  family,  66. 

Dale,  D.,  Naomi,  19 7. 

Dale,  Matthew,  165. 

Dale,  Richard,  165. 

Dalston,  81. 

Dalton,  John,  23. 

Daniell,  Dr.,  119. 

Danson,  George,  22. 

Darby,  Deborah,  24,  1190. 
Darlington,  22,  56. 
Davenport,  William,  165. 
Davidson,  T.,  Margaret 
Lynam,  95m 

Davies,  Martha,  form.  Cub¬ 
ham,  108. 
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Davies,  Peter,  108. 

Davies,  R.,  York  Press,  42, 
6on,  64. 

Davis  family,  134. 

Davy,  Robert,  134. 

Day,  George,  18 1. 

Dearman,  Huitson,  20. 
Debell  family,  198. 
Declaration  of  Sufferings, 
15m,  177m 
Deerham,  134. 

Delamount,  Ralph,  38. 
Delavau  et  Franchet,  Le 
Livre  Noir,  69-73,  1260, 
13m. 

Dell,  Barton,  194. 

Demerara,  74,  75. 

Den,  Edward,  135. 

Derby,  4,  95. 

Derby,  Countess  of,  106, 
107. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  104m 
Derby,  Robert,  154. 

Derby,  William,  154. 
Derbyshire,  95,  n,  186. 
Derbyshire  Sufferings,  97m 
Desborough,  Major-General, 
147. 

Devizes,  157. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Q.M., 

68. 

Devonshire,  15 1,  198. 
Devonshire  House,  4,  13,  72, 
115,  143,  1 77,  186. 
Devonshire#  House,  195. 
Devonshire  House  M.M., 
93ill.,  180. 

Dewees,  W.  W.  and  S.  B., 
Westtown,  1630. 

Dewsbury,  William,  36. 
Dickinson,  Elizabeth,  80. 
Dickinson,  Richard,  80. 
Dictionary  of  National  Bio¬ 
graphy',  I45n,  i72n,  174. 
Dikemir,  135,  136. 
Dillingham,  John  H.,  113. 
Discontented  Pendulum,  67. 
disownments,  2,  27,  93. 
Dixon  family,  52. 

Dobbinson,  John,  78. 
Dockray,  Abigail,  20. 
Dockray,  David,  20. 

Dodgson  family,  189. 
Dodwiddy,  Elizabeth,  aft. 

Wigham,  204, 

Dollin,  John,  93m. 

Dollin,  John,  Jun.,  93ill. 
Doncaster,  Phebe,  158. 
Donne,  William,  93ill.‘¥ 
Dorchester,  39,  40,  88,^156. 
Dorset,  34-40,  87-92,;  151- 
157. 

Dorset  Q.M.,  34,  87,  92. 
Dorset  and  Hants  Q.M.  and 
G.M.,  34,  n. 

Doughty  family,  112. 

Douke  [?]  family,  65. 
doulas,  152,  n,  173. 

Dover,  200. 

Downing,  W.  A.,  171. 

Drape,  William,  134. 
dress,  22-24,  33,  149,  152. 
Drewett,  Joseph  P.,  57. 
drink,  93ill.,  137,  138,  196. 
Drinker,  Henry,  44. 

Drinker,  John,  44. 
Drummond,  May,  47,  n. 
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Drury  family,  188,  189. 
Drury,  Charles,  29m 
Dublin,  hi. 

Duckmanee,  Paul,  181. 
Duncalfe  family,  29. 
Dunster,  91. 

Dymond,  Alfred  H.,  194. 
Dymond,  Francis  W.,  68. 
Dymond,  Henry,  194. 

Eakring,  i2ill. 

East  Coker,  38. 

East  Markham,  i2ill. 
Eccleston,  Theodor,  178. 
Eckley,  John,  57. 
Edinburgh,  30-33,  63,  166, 
199,  204. 

Edmunds,  Albert  J.,  58. 
education,  2,  23,  48n,  57, 
59,  63,  66,  77,  n,  78,  103, 
158,  163,  194,  195. 
Edwards,  Thomas,  26. 
Edwards,  William,  26. 
Egremont,  194. 

Eliot,  John,  44. 

Elkin ton,  Joseph,  193. 

Ellis,  John,  92. 

Ellis,  Josiah,  178. 

Ellis,  William,  16. 

Elston,  i2ill. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  58,  161. 
Ellwood,  Thomas,  80. 

Ely,  Joshua,  138,  139. 
emigration,  53,  95,  ioon, 

109,  115,  120,  144,  159. 
Emmott,  £.  B.,  Quakerism, 
163. 

Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  i5n, 
2on. 

Episcopalians,  118,  183,  198. 
Epistles  Received,  97m 
Erskine,  see  Areskine. 

Essex,  4gn,  82,  173,  175. 
Evans,  G.  Eyre,  194. 

Evans,  Josiah,  194. 

Eveleigh,  Joseph,  22. 
Eveleigh,  Samuel,  18,  21. 
Everden,  Thomas,  10 1,  n. 
Evershot,  34n,  39. 
ex-Friends,  33,  64,  65,  142, 
165,  175. 

excommunicated,  25,  26. 
Exeter,  68. 


fachin,  67. 

Fallowfield,  John,  47,  n. 
Falmouth,  150. 
family  visits,  32,  93ill. 
Farindale,  Ochltre,  140. 
Farmer,  Mary,  26. 

Farmer,  Robert,  26. 
Farnborough,  48m 
Famsfield,  i2ill,  143. 
Farnsworth,  Jane,  143. 
Farnsworth,  Richard,  60. 
Farrington,  Matthew,  112. 
Farrington,  Thomas,  112. 
Fell  family,  189. 

Fell,  Heskin,  107. 

Fell,  Margaret,  161. 

Fell,  Sarah,  aft.  Meade,  96, 
161. 

Fell,  Thomas,  136. 

Fello,  Elizabeth,  16. 
Fellows,  James,  17. 

Fellows,  Thomas,  22. 


Fennell,  Jacob,  93HI. 

Fernely,  John,  19. 

Ferris,  William,  152. 

fiction,  193,  197. 

Field,  John,  202. 

Field,  Robert,  112. 

Field,  Thomas,  112. 

Firbank,  3. 

fires,  203. 

“  First  Publishers,”  3,  4,  10, 
n,  i3n,  35 n,  37n,  4711, 
48n,  60,  98n,  ioin,  116, 
15m,  159,  165. 

Fisher  family,  79,  136. 

Fisher,  Samuel,  148. 

Five  Years  Meeting,  164. 

Fletcher  family,  116,  134. 

Flintoff,  Joseph,  21. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  in,  112, 198. 

foreign  missions,  57,  113. 

Forster,  Joseph  B.,  197. 

Fortescue,  G.  K.,  Catalogue, 
114m 

Fossick,  Samuel,  203. 

Foster,  John,  2. 

Foster,  H.  J.,  173. 

Fothergill,  John,  49,  n,  50. 

Fothergill,  Dr.  John,  4gn, 
150,  199. 

Fothergill,  Samuel,  49m 

Fotherly  family,  58. 

Fould,  165. 

Foulrow,  65. 

Fowden,  William,  18,  21. 

Fox  family,  174,  194 

Fox,  Charles,  119. 

Fox,  George,  27,  28,  35,  36, 
39,  40,  57,  97,  99,  ™3,  106, 
113,  114,  137,  147,  161, 
170,  186,  n,  193,  195. 

Fox,  G.,  Journal,  10-12,  io4n, 
io6n,  138,  i39n,  146,  147, 
170,  175,  203. 

Fox,  G.,  signature,  202. 

Fox,  G.,  writings,  2,  60,  62, 
66,  ii4n,  166-138,  170. 

Fox,  John,  181. 

Fox,  Joseph,  150. 

Fox,  Margaret,  form.  Fell,  96, 
n,  99, 113,  148,  161,  185. 

Fox,  R.  Hingston,  150. 

Fox,  Sarah,  form.  Champion, 
119,  *74- 

Frame,  Nathan  T.  and  Esther 
G.,  116. 

France,  69-76,  121-133. 

Frank,  John,  194. 

Frankfort,  73. 

Freckleton,  190. 

Freeman,  Henry,  50,  n. 

Freer,  Robert,  136. 

Friend,  The  (Lond.),  55,  68, 

174. 

Friend,  The  (Phila.),  46,  53, 
95n,  ioon,  ioin,  I59n, 


i64n,  20 4n. 

Friends,  estimates  of,  10, 
52-54,  56,  57, 1 1 4, 133,  160, 
172,  193,  195,  197. 
F.F.M.A.,  113. 

Friends’  Hymnal,  164. 
Friends’  Intelligencer,  i25n, 

194- 

Friends’  Quarterly  Examiner, 
43,  46,56,  68, 158, 161, 193. 
Friends’  Review,  28. 

Friends’  Social  Union,  56. 


Friends’  Witness,  58. 

Fry  family,  198. 

Fry,  Sir  E.,  works,  53n,  193. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  53. 

Fry,  George,  38. 

Fry,  J.  P.,  Quakerism,  197. 
Fulwood,  John,  15. 

Furness  family,  65,  81. 
Fylde  M.M.,  190. 


Gaile,  Thomas,  112. 
Gainsborough,  178. 
Gallaway,  Andrew,  140. 
Gallie,  Alexander,  140. 
Gallie,  William,  140. 
Galloway,  James,  181. 
Galton,  F.,  Human  Faculty, 
52. 

Gardhouse,  John,  189. 
Gardiner,  S.  R.,  History,  7. 
Garland,  Judith,  137. 
Garland,  Timothy,  i2n. 
Garrett,  P.  C.,  Haverford, 
163m 

Garton,  William,  143. 

Gates,  Nicholas,  202. 

Gawler,  F.,  Record,  170. 
Gay,  Claude,  203. 

Gellie,  see  Gallie. 

Geneva,  125. 

Gent,  T.,  York,  60,  n. 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  54, 
62,  93n,  174. 

George  I.,  33. 

George  III.,  54,  93,  94n, 
114. 

George  School,  Pa.,  158. 
Germany,  490,  70,  73,  ioon, 
119,  125m 
Gettsom,  152. 

Gibbins,  F.  William,  175. 
Gibson  family,  44,  45,  65, 
79,  i-34,  178. 

Gibson  Beq.  MSS.,  3m,  215. 
Gibson  controversy,  48n-5on, 
64m 

Gibson,  William,  99,  n,  100, 
202. 

Gilbert,  B.,  Truth  Vindi¬ 
cated,  176. 

Gilcrux,  135. 

Gilkes,  Benj.  G.,  194. 

Gill,  65. 

Gillam,  Ralph,  38. 

Gillespy,  Arch.,  31. 

Gillett,  Joseph,  91. 

Gilman,  F.  J.,  York  Adult 
Schools,  51. 

Gilpin,  J.,  Quakers  Shaken, 
65. 

Girton,  i2ill. 

Glanville,  Rev.  Joseph,  145. 
Glasgow,  59m 
Glasgow  Herald,  162. 
Gleanings  after  Time,  159. 
Glendeline  family,  65. 

Gleny,  John,  140. 

Glespy  family,  65. 
Gloucestershire,  176. 

Godlee,  J.  Lister,  15m 
Goldring,  M.,  Dean’s  Hall, 
193. 

Goodakcr,  Samuel,  202. 

Goode  family,  57. 

Goodfellow  (Goodman),  John, 
77. 
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Goodier,  John,  21. 

Goodman,  Elizabeth,  137. 
Gordon,  A.,  works,  176. 
Gordon,  Robert,  140. 
Gouldingale,  Edward,  26. 
Gouldingale,  Henry,  26. 
Grace,  Martha,  137. 

Grace,  Robert,  14,  16. 
Grace,  Watson,  57. 
Gracechurch  Street,  203. 
Graff,  Claypool  Family,  53. 
Graham  family,  65,  77. 
Graham,  James,  no. 

Grame,  Barbara,  77. 

Grant,  Anne,  works,  176. 
Grant,  Mrs.,  William  Penn, 
57- 

Gratton,  John,  180. 

Grave  family,  64,  135. 
Graveson,  Caroline  C.,  195. 
Graveson,  Samuel,  158. 
Gravestones,  On,  176. 

Gray,  George,  140. 

Grayrigg,  3. 

Great  Sankey,  108. 

Greaves,  George,  139. 
Greaves,  Robert,  139. 

Green,  Joseph,  32. 

Green,  Joseph,  198. 

Green,  Joseph  J.,  58,  63, 167, 
174,  175. 

Green,  J.  J.,  writings,  56, 
86,  192,  198. 

Green,  Joshua,  82. 

Green,  Margaret,  93ill. 
Green,  Priscilla,  82. 

Greening  family,  188. 
Greenup,  Leonard,  189. 
Greenwood,  Daniel,  26. 
Greer,  S.,  works,  176. 

Gregg,  D.,  Quakers,  52. 
Grellet  family,  73-76,  12 1. 
Grellet,  Stephen,  59,  69-76, 
121-133,  166. 

Grellet,  Stephen,  7311,  74. 
Griffin  family,  25,  112. 
Griffith,  Thomas,  25. 
Griscom,  Elizabeth,  aft. 
Ross,  159,  n. 

Grubb,  E.,  Authority,  i6r, 
196,  198. 

Grubb,  J.  Ernest,  167. 
Guest,  John,  26. 

Guest,  Robert,  26. 

Guilford  College,  115. 
Guisbrough,  55. 

Gummere,  A.  M.,  writings, 
53,  175. 

Gummere,  F.  B.,  Ballads, 
176. 

Gundry,  Arthur,  157. 
Gundry,  Sarah,  form.  Bagg, 
157. 

Gurnell,  Hannah,  aft.  Har¬ 
man,  49m 

Gurney  family,  47,  n,  56, 
58,  ii9n. 

Gurney,  Joseph,  172. 

Gurney,  J.  J.,  On  Evidences, 
176. 

Gurney,  Rachel,  56. 

Guyer,  Hannah,  38. 


Hackness,  148. 
Hackney,  147. 

Haggard,  Richard,  181. 


Hagger,  Agnes,  form.  Tom¬ 
linson,  191. 

Hagger,  George,  191. 

Hagger,  Wm.,  191. 

Halam,  i2ill. 

Hale,  29. 

Hall  family,  16, 19,  29, 65 , 215. 
Hall,  David,  63. 

Hambly,  Walter,  147. 
Hamburg,  74. 

Hammersley,  Thomas,  165. 
Hammersmith,  93ill. 
Hammond,  John,  81. 
Hammond,  Thomas,  Sen.,  60. 
Hammond,  Thomas,  Jun.,  60. 
Hampshire,  162. 

Hampshire  Q.M.,  34. 
Hankes,  John,  181. 

Harding,  George,  26. 
Harding,  Prudence,  137. 
Hardington,  38. 

Hardshaw  M.M.,  140. 

Hardy,  James,  15. 

Hare,  A.  J.  C.,  Gurneys, 
47n. 

Hargreaves,  Thomas,  25. 
Harman  family,  49n,  63. 
Harman,  Jeremiah,  49,  n, 
50,  63. 

Harman,  Philip,  63,  64. 
Harper,  Mrs.,  S.  B.  Anthony, 
176. 

Harper,  Alexander,  140. 
Harper,  Isabel,  140. 
Harrinson,  see  Harrison. 
Harris,  J.  Rendel,  writings, 
54,  163,  173. 

Harris,  John,  25. 

Harrison  family,  23,  29,  31, 
134,  135,  188,  189. 

Hart,  C.  H.,  Patience  Wright, 
53. 

Hart,  Ellen,  137. 

Hart,  Emily  J.,  148. 
Hartforth,  4. 

Harvey,  T.  Edmund,  167,  195. 
Hastings,  J.,  Encyclopedia, 
164. 

hat  honour,  37,  137. 

Hatch,  John,  93UI. 

Haughton,  65. 

Haverford  College,  158, 163m 
Haviland,  Benjamin,  112. 
Hawk  church,  34n,  39,  152. 
Haydock,  John,  107,  140. 
Hayhurst,  William,  93ill. 
Hayton,  Catherine,  80. 
Hazzard,  Philip,  77. 

Heald,  Thomas,  29. 

Heald,  William,  29. 

Heanor,  95. 

Heath,  Abraham,  26. 

Heath,  Elizabeth,  139. 
Hebden,  Roger,  115. 
Henderson,  M.  S.,  George 
Meredith,  55. 

Herefordshire,  57. 

Hermon,  see  Harman. 

Herts,  191. 

Hetherington  family,  65,  77. 
Hetherside,  65,  66. 

Hewberry,  65. 

Hewet  family,  79,  80. 
Hewetson  family,  80, 188,  189. 
Hewgill,  William,  78. 
Hexham,  109. 

Hickes,  John,  18 r. 


Hickock,  Richard,  165. 
Hicks,  Elias,  27,  86. 
Highberries,  65. 
highwaymen,  24,  200. 
Hignell,  Jeremy,  2. 

Hill,  John,  93ill. 

Hill,  Thomas,  26. 

Hilton,  John,  14 1. 

Hinde,  Matthew,  81. 
Hinegill,  81. 

Hitchin,  56,  57,  200. 

Hobbs,  M.  M.,  Nathan  Hunt, 

115. 

Hodges,  Hugh,  155. 
Hodgkin,  Alice  Mary,  58,  59. 
Hodgkin,  Thomas,  D.C.L., 
120,  164,  167. 

Hodgson,  Jane,  188,  189. 
Hodgson,  John,  22. 
Hodgson,  John,  78. 
Hodgson,  J.  S.,  Penketh, 
163m 

Hodgson,  Margaret,  78. 
Hodgson,  Mary,  aft.  Taylor, 

65. 

Hodgson,  William,  65. 
Hodgson,  W.,  Letters,  200. 
Hogsty  End,  173. 

Holden,  William,  45. 
Ploldsworth,  John,  197. 

Hole,  John,  93ill. 

Holland,  4gn,  67,  74,  ioon, 
118,  122,  i25n,  174. 
Holland,  Margaret,  101,  n. 
Holland,  Thomas,  93UI. 
Holling,  Edward,  78. 
Hollins,  Thomas,  89. 

Hollis,  John,  18 1. 

Holme,  Benjamin,  15m. 
Holme,  B.,  Galwad  Difrifol, 
176. 

Holmes,  Thomas,  170. 

Holt,  David,  20. 

Hookes,  Ellis,  13, 99,  202,  204. 
Hookland,  48m 
Hooton,  Elizabeth,  12. 
Hooton;  Elizabeth,  form. 

Smedley,  12. 

Hooton,  Samuel,  12. 

Hope  Park,  24,  166,  204. 
Hopkinson,  George,  15. 
Hopkinson,  George,  143. 
Hopper,  Robert,  109,  120. 
Hopwood,  Samuel,  42. 
Hornesby,  James,  81. 
Horsham,  144. 

Horsham  M.M.,  144. 
Horslydown,  4gn,  191,  202. 
Hort,  John,  2. 

Horton,  William,  26. 
Horwill,  H.  W.,  Lake 
Mo  honk,  54. 

How  family,  78,  173. 
Howard  Association,  201. 
Howgill,  Francis,  3. 

Hoyland,  Adelaide,  57. 
Hoyland,  John  W.,  162. 
Hoyle  family,  18,  19. 
Hucknall  Torkard,  I2ill, 

13,  16. 

Huish,  M.  B.,  American  Pil¬ 
grim's  Way,  55. 

Hulkes,  Thomas,  26. 

Hull,  William  I.,  i25n,  195. 
Hull,  W.  I.,  Hague  Confer¬ 
ences,  194. 

Humphrey,  Richard,  26. 
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Hunt  family,  26,  112,  135. 
Hunt,  Nathan,  115. 

Hunter  family,  21,  63,  120, 
135,  150. 

Huntington  family,  32,  65,  81. 
Hurnard,  Samuel  F.,  58. 
Huson,  Edward,  80. 

Hustler,  Sarah,  i25n. 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  77. 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  98, 
101. 

Hutton,  3. 

Huyton,  104,  105. 

Hyfield  family,  137,  140. 


I’Anson  family,  52. 

Ilkeston,  95. 
immorality,  177. 
Independents,  4,  116. 

India,  113,  161. 

Indian  Interpreter,  161. 
Indians,  55,  176. 
infant  mortality,  153. 
informers,  13,  15,  89. 
Ingram,  William,  178. 
Inquisition,  62. 

Ipswich,  1 19,  194. 

Ireby,  135,  136. 

Ireland,  22,  32,  43,  48m  49m 
55,  63,  67,  69,  95,  ioon, 
114,  118,  120,  144,  165, 
173,  186,  198,  201. 
Ireland,  Friends  Travelling 
in,  42n. 

Irthington,  65. 

Irwin  family,  65. 

Islington  Road  School,  103, 
116,  192. 

Ismay  family,  81. 

Italy,  70,  n,  127-130. 

Ivison  family,  65. 


Jackman,  Joshua  G.,  44. 
Jackson  family,  65,  8o,  81, 
1x2. 

Jackson,  Priest,  12. 

Jaffray  family,  30,  31,  140. 
James  II.,  178,  i82n,  183, 197. 
James  family,  65. 

Janney  family,  29. 

Jasper  (Jesper)  family,  118, 
174. 

Jasper,  Margaret,  aft.  Van- 
derscure  and  Penn,  118. 
Jefferys,  John,  93m. 
Jenkins,  W.,  Law,  176. 
Jerseys,  The,  ioon. 

Jesper  (Jaspar)  family,  174. 
John,  John  ap,  203. 

Johns,  Dr.  23. 

Johns,  Richard,  99,  103. 

J  ohnson  family,  81,  108,  140. 
Johnston  family,  140. 

Jones  family,  79,  80,  166, 
i7i,  193. 

Jones,  R.  M.,  works,  162, 
164,  167,  198. 

Jordan,  Robert,  32. 

Jordans,  51,  55,  162. 
Jourdan,  M.,  74,  75. 
Joynes,  C.,  works,  64. 


Kaye,  W.  J.,  Rawdon,  163m 
Keddy,  Stephen,  98,  10 1,  n. 
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Keene,  Mary,  93ill. 

Keith,  als.  Johnston,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  140. 

Kellet,  3. 

Kemeys  family,  171. 

Kemp  family,  48m 
Kempster,  John,  26. 

Kendal,  3,  9,  18,  son,  181, 
182. 

Kenderdine,  Thaddeus  S., 
119. 

Kenrick,  Dr.,  io4n,  108. 
Kensington,  10. 

Kent,  ioin,  io4n,  1 77,  180, 
186. 

Kerke,  Dorothy,  142. 

Kerke,  Easter,  140. 

Kersall,  i2ill. 

Keswick,  30. 

Keye  family,  29,  80. 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  49,  n,  50m 
Kilconry,  118. 

Kilrush,  118. 

King  family,  20,  22. 

King,  Richard,  25. 
Kingcombe,  34m 
Kingston,  100. 

Kirkbanton,  79. 

Kirkbride,  79. 

Kirkbride  family,  79,  80. 
Kirkby  Hall,  161. 
Kirklinton,  65,  66,  77. 
Kitching,  Elizabeth,  137. 
Knapthorpe,  i2ill. 

Kneesal,  i2ill,  143. 

Knight,  F.  A.,  Sidcot,  63, 
i52n,  163,  194. 

Knight,  Gawin,  199. 

Knox,  Lady  Elizabeth,  58. 
Kuweidt,  Ann,  93ill. 


La  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt, 
76. 

Labrey  family,  22,  23. 
Ladley  (Laidlow)  family,  65. 
Laford,  Peter,  104,  105. 
Laithwaite,  James,  107. 
Lake  Mohonk,  54. 

Lamb,  Charles,  57. 

Lambe,  Elizabeth,  29. 
Lamborn,  T.,  Legacy,  176. 
Lancashire,  3,  ioon,  104, 
140,  186,  191. 

Lancaster,  106. 

Lancaster,  Brian,  182. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  ii9n,  194. 
Lancaster  Observer,  116. 
Langdale,  Josiah,  son. 
Langstaffs,  52. 

Lanson,  Gustav,  59,  72,  7 6, 
133. 

Lascombe,  Griffith,  2. 

Latey,  Gilbert,  178,  186. 
Latham,  Joseph,  112. 
Latimer  family,  65,  66. 
Laughame,  175. 

Launceston,  147. 

Laurence,  Obadiah,  112. 
Leadbeater,  Mary,  15,  137, 
138. 

Leadbeater,  Thomas,  15. 
Lean,  Bevan,  194. 

Leay,  Robert,  93ill. 

Leeds,  D.,  Fox-craft,  176. 
Leef,  Jane,  form.  Miller,  166. 
Leek,  165.  fc.&iM 


Lenton,  15. 

Leominster,  115. 

Letchworth,  T.,  Monthly 
Ledger,  17 1. 

Leverton,  South,  xsill. 
Liancourt,  76. 

Lidbetter,  Martin,  194. 
light,  inward,  161,  196. 
Lightfoot,  Hannah,  54,  93,  ill, 
94- 

Lilley,  Mahlon,  26. 

Limbery,  Josiah,  38. 
Limoges,  73,  74,  122- 124. 

Linbee,  15. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  58. 
Lincolnshire,  186. 

Linney,  Charles,  57. 

Lister,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Beck, 
200. 

Lister,  James,  6on. 

Lister,  Rachel,  6on. 
Litchfield,  John,  16. 
literature,  41,  51-59,  101, 

102,  n,  113-116,  158-164, 
193-198. 

Little  Bampton,  79. 

Little  Eccleston,  190. 

Little,  Mary,  form.  Bell,  65. 
Little,  William,  65. 

Littleboy,  Anna  L.,  167. 
Littleboy,  William,  162. 
Liverpool,  22,  68,  i04n,  120. 
Liversay,  Peter,  108. 
Livingstone,  Patrick,  140, 
180. 

Livre  Noir,  Le,  69-73,  i26n, 
13m. 

Lloyd  family,  57,  ii9n. 
Lloyds  of  Birmingham,  52n, 
162. 

Lockton,  John,  143. 

London,  13,  31,  32,  ioin, 
174,  177. 

London  and  Middx.  Q.M.,  94. 
London  Evening  Post,  47m 
London  Friends’ Institute,  54, 
200. 

London  Magazine,  47. 
London  Y.M.,  57,  68,  163, 
164. 

London  Y.M.,  1684,  102. 
London  Y.M.,  1728,  4m. 
London  Y.M.,  1774,  171. 
London  Y.M.,  1908, 162,  172. 
Long  Island,  no,  163. 

Long  Lane,  48m 
Long  Parliament,  7. 

Long,  S.  J.,  Ceylon ,  113. 
Longburton,  34n,  39. 
Longstaff,  Dr.,  Langstaffs, 

52. 

Longworth,  ioon. 

Longworth,  Roger,  100,  n, 
101,  103. 

Lort  family,  57. 

Lothwaite,  William,  178. 
Lovell,  Patience,  aft.  Wright, 

53. 

Low,  Joshua,  112. 

Lower,  Dr.  Richard,  147. 
Lower,  Thomas,  58,  147. 
Lowther,  John,  185. 

Lucas  family,  48n,  68. 

Lucas,  Francis,  57. 

Luke,  John,  44. 

Luke,  Joshua,  44. 

Lurgan,  5 on. 
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Lyme,  3411,  39. 

Lynam,  John,  95-103. 
Lynam,  Margaret,  form. 

Ridge,  95-103. 

Lynam,  Thomas,  95m 
Lyons,  73,  113. 


Macarty,  Ellen,  200. 
McLaughlin,  M.  S.,  Parables, 
114. 

Madagascar,  113. 

Maine,  54. 

Mallum,  Isabell.  142. 

Malson,  see  Molson. 

Malton,  115. 

Man,  Isle  of,  T17,  120. 
Manchester,  17-24,  174. 
Manchester  Examiner,  17. 
Manchester  Friends’  Insti¬ 
tute,  197. 

Mancote  family,  65. 

Mann,  Thomas,  135. 
Manners,  Emily,  16,  144. 
Manners,  Rachel  L.,  1 3ill., 
16. 

Mansfield,  n-16,  137-144. 
Mansfield  Woodhouse,  i2ill., 
16. 

Maplebeck,  143. 

Mark  family,  65. 

Markham,  East,  12m 
Marlborough,  120. 

Marnhull,  157. 

Marriage,  2,  12,  29,  30,  4m, 

53,  93,  iU.,  138,  142,  166, 

2t5. 

Marriage  certificates,  65,  66. 
Marriage,  Joseph,  r25n. 
Marseilles,  r25,  n. 

Marsh  Grange,  161. 

Marsh,  T.  W.,  Early  Friends, 
159. 

Marshe  family,  56. 

Marshall,  Martha,  137. 
Marshman,  James,  93ill.,  94. 
Martin  family,  77,  79,  80, 
93ill- 

Martindale,  Jane,  80. 
Martindale,  Nicholas,  80. 
Marvin,  John,  80. 

Maryland,  95-103. 
Massachusetts,  113. 

Massey,  William,  66. 
Maynard,  J.  G.,  On  Life’s 
Highway,  55. 

Mead  family,  56. 

Meade,  Sarah,  form.  Fell, 
185,  n. 

Meade,  William,  162. 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  42- 
45,  124m 

Meeting  Records,  34,  see 
records. 

Meetings  for  Discipline,  40. 
Melville,  L.,  Farmer  George, 

54,  93n- 
Membury,  T51. 

Mercer,  Thomas,  140. 

Mere,  34,  114. 

Merriclf,  Josiah,  21. 

Merrick,  Roger,  21. 
Messenger  of  Friends’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  158. 

Messenger,  Robert,  80. 
Middlesex,  4m,  49m 
Middleton,  J.,  Call,  6on. 


Midgley,  J.  H.,  Margaret 
Fell,  161. 

Might,  Nathaniel,  95-T03. 
Miller  family,  24,  32,  59, 
1 19,  166,  174. 

Miller,  W.  F.,  writings,  33, 
59,  63. 

Milne,  Thomas,  140. 

Milner,  Elizabeth,  29. 

Milner,  Ellen,  r4o. 

Milton  Abbas,  39. 
ministers’  galleries,  118. 
ministers’  maintenance,  4,  5, 
7-10. 

ministry,  47-50,  160. 

Minks,  Thomas,  178,  181. 
Mirns,  Eleanor,  135. 
Mitcham,  41m 
Mitchinson  family,  65. 
Mitton,  Roger,  priest,  63. 
Mobberley,  29. 

Moline,  Robert,  931II. 
Molleson,  Christian,  58. 
Molleson,  Jean,  140. 

Mollet,  John  S.,  125,  n. 
Mollineux,  John,  107. 
Molson,  Anne,  137. 

Molson,  William,  T5. 
Monkhouse,  Elizabeth,  188. 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  89. 
Monmouthshire,  170. 
Montpellier,  124. 

Moone,  John,  36. 

Moor,  Robert,  15. 

Moore  family,  36,  135,  157. 
Mooregate,  143. 

Moorehouse,  65. 

Morden,  39. 

Mordock,  John,  26. 

More,  Elizabeth,  137. 

More,  Hannah,  H9n. 
Morgan,  William,  198. 
Morlaix,  i2t,  124. 

Morland,  John,  167. 

Morning  Meeting,  48n,  186, 
187,  203. 

Morris,  Samuel,  50. 

Morthen,  Margaret,  135. 
Morton,  Michael,  93ill. 

Mott,  Adam,  112. 

Mott,  John,  112. 

Mount  Pleasant,  27. 
Muggleton,  Ludovick,  142. 
Muncy,  200. 

Murray  family,  65. 

Murray,  Dr.,  Dictionary ,  i3n, 
I4n,  62,  67. 

Murthall,  79. 

Myers,  A.  C.,  writings,  95, 
1x8,  120,  167. 


Nailsworth,  120. 

Napier  family,  65. 

Nash  family,  22. 

Nayler,  James,  57,  i2o. 
Nayler,  J.,  writings,  50,  60. 
Neave,  Elizabeth,  form. 

Stephenson,  18. 

Neave,  Shipley,  18. 
Needham,  Richard,  202. 
needlework,  175. 

Neild,  William,  18,  X9. 

New  Bedford,  1x3. 

New  Belgium,  52. 

New  England,  52,  55,  ioon, 
159.  i63. 


New  Jersey,  53,  118. 

New  York,  69,  70,  76,  86, 
1230,  124,  127. 

New  York  Y.M.,  162. 
Newam,  Elizabeth,  137. 
Newark,  i2ill.,  13. 

Newberry,  Thomasin,  aft . 

Bag  g,  15 1. 

Newbigging,  65. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  64. 
Newlands,  189. 

Newman  family,  198. 
Newman,  J.,  works,  57,  115. 
Newport,  Mon.,  171. 
Newport,  R.I.,  114. 
Newport,  D.,  Eudemon,  53. 
Newton,  Samuel,  101. 
Newtown,  65,  78, 

Nicholson  family,  78, 134, 193. 
Nicholson,  Timothy,  193. 
Nixon  family,  65,  78,  81. 
Noble  family,  65. 

Nodal  family,  23. 

North  Cave,  480,  66. 

North  Collingham,  I2ill. 
North,  Joseph,  181. 

North  Wales,  Pa.,  50m 
Northampton,  Marquis  of, 
85. 

Northumberland,  30,  31. 
Norway,  22. 

Norwich,  47n,  56,  X72. 
Nossiter,  Thomas,  89. 

Notes  and  Queries,  93m 
Nottingham,  12,  ill.,  58,  137, 
139,  140,  143,  146. 
Nottinghamshire,  11-16,  137- 
144. 


Oaths,  37,  106,  133. 
obituary,  68,  148,  201. 
Ockley,  159. 

Oddie,  R.  B.,  Cotswold,  113. 
Odshead,  Mary,  25. 

Offley,  Daniel,  44. 

Ohio,  27. 

Ohio  Y.M.,  115. 

Olivant,  Margaret,  81. 
Olivant,  Roland,  81. 

Olive  Leaf,  176. 

Omelia,  Bryan,  102. 

Ongar,  67. 

Onnions,  Richard,  26. 
Ormskirk,  106-109. 

Orton,  81. 

Osborne,  Elias,  88,  90. 
ossingbrigs,  152,  n,  173. 
Ostell  family,  65. 

Outlook,  The,  59. 
Overbrook,  193. 

Owen  family,  174. 

Oxford,  55,  67,  T47,  172. 
Oxford  Q.M.,  172. 
Oxfordshire,  490,  113. 
Oxfordshire,  198. 

Oxton,  i2ill. 


Padley  family,  48,  n,  66. 
Padley,  B.,  Warning,  48m 
Paine,  Thomas,  149. 
Pantling,  John,  178,  181. 
Papist,  4,  26. 

Paris,  59,  69*73,  1 21  -133. 
Park,  The,  202. 
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Parker,  Alexander,  99,  n, 
186. 

Parrish,  John,  44,  45. 
Parsonshield,  31. 

Partridge,  Richard,  48n,  66. 
Pattinson  family,  78,  81, 
188,  189. 

Pattison,  Christopher,  81. 
Paul,  Mary,  aft.  Bagg,  156. 
Peacock  family,  26,  65. 

Peal,  John,  134. 

Pearsall,  Thomas,  112. 
Pearson  family,  20,  65,  77. 
Pearson,  William  L.,  167. 
Pease  family,  52,  56,  172. 
Pease,  Sir  A.  E.,  works,  55, 

56,  158. 

Pease,  Edward,  55,  63. 

Peat  family,  65. 

Pedigree  Register,  115. 

Peice,  Hugo,  79. 

Peice,  Isabella,  79. 
Pemberton  family,  26,  44, 
ioon. 

Pendle  Hill,  4. 

Penington  family,  58,  145, 

146. 

Penketh  School,  163m 
Penn  College,  116,  158. 
Penn,  Hannah,  58. 

Penn,  Sir  William,  118. 
Penn,  William,  10,  52,  55, 

57,  100,  118,  144,  146, 
159,  162,  173,  174. 

Penn,  William,  176. 

Penn,  W.,  works,  6on,  92, 
161,  187,  191,  193,  215. 
Penney  family,  48m 
Penney,  Norman,  4,  10,  59, 
116,  164,  167,  175,  198. 
Penney,  R.,  Dissent.,  176. 
Penney,  Robert  A.,  167. 
Pennsylvania,  47n,  son,  52, 
55-  57,  58,  95,  ioon,  103, 
i09n,  hi,  118,  120,  144, 
159,  193,  200. 

Pennsylvania  Society,  Year 
Book,  158. 

Pentrich,  95. 

Pepys,  S.,  Diary,  118,  145- 

147. 

perfection,  170. 

Perris,  H.  S.,  Cult,  54. 
-Perry,  B.,  Whittier,  115. 
Philadelphia,  43,  44,  53,  58, 
95,  n,  hi,  113,  114,  120, 
149,  158,  174. 

Philadelphia,  F.  H.  S.  of, 
Bulletin,  115,  198. 
Philadelphia,  Memorials,  ioon. 
Piedmont,  70,  127,  128. 

Piety  Promoted,  92,  loin, 

1 1  in. 

Piggott  family,  26,  41,  n, 
62. 

Pilsley,  95n. 

Pim,  James,  62. 

Placid,  Paul,  176. 

Pleystowe,  159. 

Plomer,  H.  R.,  Dictionary , 
114. 

Plomtree,  John,  15. 
Plumbland,  135. 

Plumstead,  Clement,  182. 
Plymouth,  119,  146,  198. 
Poddy,  George,  4m. 

Poddy,  Mary,  4m. 


poetry,  n,  47,  57,  115,  142, 
160,  161,  164. 

Pole,  Elizabeth,  form.  Bar¬ 
rett,  150. 

Pole,  Thomas,  M.D.,  94, 
119,  149,  216. 

Pollard,  W.,  Ackworth  Reader, 
176. 

Poole,  36,  39,  92. 
poor,  138,  143. 

Pope,  The,  127,  198. 

Pope,  Dr.,  200. 

Pope,  Margaret,  200. 

Porter,  Thomas,  188,  189. 
Portskewitt,  171. 

Portus,  Abigail,  form.  Scott, 

65. 

Portus,  Jonathan,  65. 

Pott  family,  29,  65. 

Potter  family,  196. 

Potter,  John,  78. 

Potter,  William,  196. 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  162. 
Powe,  John,  189. 

Precis  de  I’Histoire,  123. 
Presbyterians,  4,  104,  mn, 
116,  204. 

Preston,  Lancs.,  67,  175, 190. 
Preston  Patrick,  2,  4,  6-9. 
Prichard  family,  57. 

Pries tman  family,  188,  189. 
Primitive  Methodist  Review, 
116. 

printers,  60,  n,  114m 
prisons,  204. 

Proctor  family,  188. 
Providence,  R.I.,  54. 

Prussia,  70,  n. 

Pumphrey  family,  56,  198. 
Pumphrey,  C.  W.,  Friends 
and  Foreign  Missions,  113. 
Pumphrey,  S.,  Indian  Civil¬ 
isation,  176. 

Pymore,  91. 

Pyott,  Edward,  35. 

Quaker,  The  Bloody,  176. 
Quaker  Notes  and  Queries, 
5on. 

Quakeriana,  son,  i45n,  195m 
Quakerism,  Advent  of,  19 7. 
Quakerism,  Story  of,  163. 
Quinby,  Josiah,  112. 

Quiver,  The,  54. 

Rainford,  108. 

Raleigh,  John,  18,  20. 
Raleigh,  Joseph,  20. 

Ransom,  Alfred,  57. 

Ransom,  William,  57. 
Ransome  family,  194,  203. 
Ransome,  Edwin  R.,  66,  67, 
194. 

Ransome,  John  A.,  19. 
Ransome,  Joseph  A.,  19. 
Rawdon  School,  163m 
Rawling,  Mabel,  80. 

Rawling,  William,  80. 
Rawlins,  Frank  L.,  119, 

120,  174. 

Rawlins,  Richard  C.,  174. 

Ray,  - ,  History,  33. 

Raylton  family,  52. 

Reckless  family,  137. 
records,  13,  162,  172,  173, 
203,  see  Meeting  Records. 


Reed,  Helen,  134,  135. 
Reeves,  Thomas,  181. 
Reigate,  174. 

Relfe,  Mabella,  134. 

Remson,  13,  15. 

Restal,  - ,  176. 

Revel  family,  139,  189. 
Reynolds,  F.  B.,  Equipment, 
159- 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  54. 
Rhode  Island,  54,  114. 
Rhodes,  Sir  John,  58. 

Rice,  Spring,  86. 

Richardson  family,  52,  79, 
80,  137,  143,  198. 
Richardson,  Anna  D.,  63. 
Richardson,  Jane  M.,  55. 
Richardson,  John  G.,  55. 
Richardson,  Joseph,  179. 
Richardson,  Richard,  177. 
Richardson,  Sarah,  198. 
Richardson,  William,  99,  102, 
103. 

Richmond,  Yorks,  4,  7-10. 
Rickaby  family,  65,  134, 188, 
189. 

Rickman  family,  48m 
Ridge,  Margaret,  aft.  Lynam, 
95. 

Rigg,  77. 

Rigg,  Ambrose,  36. 

Righead,  65. 

Ringmer,  55. 

Rissoll,  - ,  63. 

Ritson  family,  80,  81. 
Roberts  family,  194. 

Roberts,  John,  60. 

Roberts,  Joseph,  14,  16. 
Roberts,  Paul,  173. 

Robinson  family,  18,  21,  25, 
31,  65,  78,  80,  81,  109, 
120,  136. 

Robinson,  Sir  John.,  146. 
Robson,  H.  I.,  India,  113. 
Robson  MSS.,  son. 

Rochdale,  196. 

Rodman,  John,  112. 
Rodman,  John,  Jun.,  112. 
Roe,  Samuel,  95. 

Rogers,  William,  26. 

Rogers,  William,  136. 
Rogerskale  (Rogersgill),  184, 
n. 

Rogerson,  Janet,  79. 
Rogerson,  Robert,  79. 
Roman  Catholics,  145, 183,  n. 
Rome,  127-130. 

Rood,  see  Read. 

Rooke  family,  20. 
Rosenberger,  Absalom,  116. 
Ross,  Elizabeth,  form.  Gris- 
com,  159m 

Rotherham,  Charles,  26. 
Rotherham,  Robert,  26. 

Roth  well,  John,  20. 
Rotterdam,  118. 

Rous,  L.,  Mount  School, 
163m 

Rous,  John,  1 13. 

Routh,  Dr.  Martin  J.,  172,  n. 
Routledge,  Margaret,  aft. 

Graham,  65. 

Rowntree,  Allan,  152m 
Rowntree,  Arnold  S.,  195. 
Rowntree,  John  S.,  works, 
158,  163,  n,  195. 

Rowntree,  J.  Wilhelm,  148. 


Rowntree,  J.  W.,  Essays, 
iom,  148. 

Rowntree,  Joseph,  18. 
Rowntree,  Joseph,  176. 
Rowntree,  J.,  works,  51,  161. 
Rowntree,  Jos.  S.,  works,  57. 
Rowntree,  Sarah,  form. 

Stephenson,  18. 

Roy,  William,  77. 

Rudd,  T.,  Cry,  176. 
Rudyard,  165. 

Rumney,  Roland,  81. 
Runston,  171. 

Russia,  70,  127-133. 

Rutter,  Elizabeth  B.,  40,  92, 

157, 196. 

Rutter,  J., Dissertatio  Medica, 
176. 

Ryder,  John,  112. 

Rye,  R.  A.,  Libraries,  197. 
Ryley,  Thomas,  190. 

Ryley,  Thomas  C.,  68,  i04n. 
Ryme,  34n,  39,  87. 


Sacraments,  79. 

Sadler,  Michael  E.,  66,  195. 
Sadsbury,  120. 

Saffron  Walden,  82,  116, 

i63n. 

St.  Austell,  41. 

St.  Claresville,  2 7. 

St.  Martin,  Messieurs,  74,  75. 
Saints,  Society  called,  176. 
Salem,  114. 

Salford,  20,  22. 

Sand,  143. 

Sands,  David,  176. 

Sandwich,  113,  114. 
Sandysikes,  65. 

Sankey,  W.,  Exhortation, 
176. 

Sant,  Mary,  80. 

Sarson,  Edward,  96-98. 
Sarson,  Mary,  98. 

Satchell,  George,  186. 
Satterthwaite  family,  22. 
Saul’s  Errand,  49n,  son,  64. 
Saunders,  Mary,  25. 
Saunders,  R.,  Almanack, 
176. 

Savoy,  64,  93ill.,  186. 

Scaif  family,  65. 

Scaif,  John,  36. 

Scaleby,  6s,  77. 

Scanfield,  John,  67,  177-187. 
Scarborough,  109,  147. 
Scarcliff,  Francis,  15. 

Scoaley,  Thomas,  16. 

Scolick,  John,  31. 

Scoryer,  Matthew,  204. 
Scotby,  79. 

Scotch  Street,  78. 

Scotland,  xi,  24,  32,  48,  69, 
ioon,  inn,  ii4n,  139,  204. 
Scott  family,  39,  65,  80,  81, 
9T  93iU.,  135,  136,  189. 
Scott,  John,  171. 

Scott,  Samuel,  49,  n. 
Scotton,  Widow,  26. 
Scriptures,  The,  28,  58. 

Scull,  D.,  Union  with  God, 
193. 

Scull,  Hannah  C.,  193. 
Seaman,  Nathaniel,  112. 
Seaman.  Richard,  112. 

Sears,  Huldah,  62. 
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Sedbergh,  3. 

Seebohm,  Benjamin,  57, 

I24n,  I25n. 

Seebohm,  F.,  Sunday  Talks, 
57. 

Seekers,  1,  3-10. 

Selston,  12. 

Senhouse  family,  80. 
separatists,  95-103,  136,  138, 

178. 

Sephton,  Daniel,  108. 
Sephton,  Thomas,  108. 
Sevenoaks,  174. 

Sewell,  Elizabeth,  79. 

Sewell,  Joseph  S.,  57. 
Sewett,  Richard,  162. 
Seymour,  Mellior,  157. 
Shaftesbury  M.M.,  34. 
Shaftesbury  and  Sherborne 
M.M.,  34. 

Sharp,  Isaac,  57,  167. 

Sharp,  Thomas,  13. 
Sharpless,  I,,  Pennsylvania 
Boy,  51. 

Shaw,  George,  78. 

Shaw,  George,  107. 

Sheares,  Mary,  189. 

Sheffield,  29m 

Sheppard,  E.,  Sunday  Talks, 
57. 

Sherborne,  34n,  36,  38,  39, 
9G  155. 

Sherborne  M.M.,  34. 
Sherborne  and  Bridport 
M.M.,  34. 

Sheriff  family,  65. 

Sherwin,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Har¬ 
man  and  Wilson,  64. 
Sherwood,  G.  F.  T.,  Pedigree 
Register,  115. 

Shewell  family,  194. 

Shillitoe,  Thomas,  57,  201. 
Shipley  family,  58. 

Short  Creek,  29. 

Sibford,  113. 

Sibson,  Ann,  80. 

Sibson,  Robert,  80. 

Sidcot  School,  63,  i52n,  163, 
n,  194. 

Sikeside,  65,  66,  no. 
silence  in  worship,  3,  87, 
149,  *55,  160. 

Simpson,  Edward,  15. 
Simpson,  Margaret,  136. 
singing,  148,  164. 

Sinyard,  Alice,  137. 

Six  Weeks  Meeting,  93ill, 
94,  204. 

Sixmilebridge,  118. 

Skeen,  Helen,  140. 

Skeen,  Lillias,  140. 

Skegby,  12,  ill.,  14,  15,  137, 

143. 

Skelmersdale,  106. 

Skelton,  Arthur,  185. 
Skipton,  63. 

Slaiter,  Christopher,  79. 
slavery,  176. 

Slee,  Richard,  136. 

Slone  (Slow),  The,  170. 
Smalshaw,  William,  108. 
Smedlev,  Elizabeth,  aft. 

Hooton,  12. 

Smiley  family,  54. 

Smith  family,  13,  15,  44, 

134,  137,  142,  188,  194. 
Smith,  C.  Fell,  i45n,  167. 
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Smith,  Horace  J.,  162. 
Smith,  Humphry,  36. 

Smith,  J.,  Catalogue,  32,  33, 
52n,  58,  6on,  64,  162,  199. 
Snowden  family,  66,  93ill. 
Solihull,  26. 

Somervell,  Alexander,  140. 
South  Carolina,  174. 

South  Lever  ton,  i2ill. 

South  Perrott,  38. 

South  River,  96. 

South  Wingfield,  95. 
Southampton,  162. 

Southport,  19,  194. 
Southwark,  5on,  59,  64,  19 1, 
202,  204. 

Southwark  MSS.,  202,  204. 
Sowerby,  Jane,  81. 

Spain,  62. 

Spark,  Elizabeth,  31. 

Speder,  M.,  74. 

Spence  MSS.,  96n,  170,  203. 
Spitalfields,  47n,  64,  186. 
Sprague,  Abigail,  form.  Bagg, 

152,  153,  155. 

Sprague,  Humphrey,  152, 

153,  i55. 

Sprague,  Thomas,  38. 
Springett  family,  58. 
Springett,  Sir  William,  55. 
Stable,  Jane,  79. 

Stacey,  Mahlon,  139. 

Stacey,  Rebecca,  139. 
Staffordshire,  165. 
Staffordshire  Q.M.,  144,  165. 
Staines,  48n,  200. 

Stamp  family,  135,  188,  189. 
Stamper  family,  135, 188, 189. 
Stanhope,  Justice,  15. 
Stanley,  Edmund,  116. 
Stanley,  Sir  Thomas,  104, 

108. 

Stanley,  William,  26. 

Stansted  Montfitchet,  82. 
Stanton,  Daniell,  5on. 
Stanwix,  65,  78. 

Starbuck,  Edwin  D.,  164. 

Starr,  - ,  120. 

Stebbing,  175. 

Steele  family,  188,  189. 
Stephen,  C.  E.,  works,  53, 
164. 

Stephenson,  Elizabeth,  aft. 
Neave,  18. 

Stephenson,  George,  56. 
Stephenson,  Isaac,  18. 
Stephenson,  Sarah,  aft. 

Rowntree,  18. 

Stepney,  41m 
Sterridge,  James,  2. 

Steuart,  A.  Francis,  Wood - 
houselie  MS.,  33m 
Stevens,  William,  140. 

Stint,  Frances,  80. 

Stint,  John,  80. 

Stockdale,  Richard,  134. 
Stockdale,  William,  100,  n. 
Stockdale,  W.,  works,  ioon, 
120. 

stocks,  38,  105. 

Stoddart,  John,  79,  80. 
Stogdale,  Ann,  80. 
Stoneknowe,  77. 

Stopard,  Sarah,  14. 

Story  family,  65,  77,  no. 
Story,  Christopher,  inn. 

Story,  Thomas,  31,47,  n,  198. 
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Story,  T.,  works,  30,  n,  60, 
inn,  183,  184. 

Stowe  MSS.,  62. 

Strangman,  J.  Pim,  167. 
Strong,  Thomas,  40. 

Sturdy,  Matthew,  78. 

Sturge  family,  198. 

Sturge,  C.,  Family  Records, 

174. 

Sturge,  C.  Dickinson,  46. 
Styria,  73. 

sufferings,  n-16,  25,  3 7,  63, 
77,  88-92,  95,  105,  134- 
136,  151-157,  165. 
Summary  of  History,  124m 
Summers  family.  65. 
Summers,  W.  H.,  Jordans, 
58. 

Sunday  work,  204. 

Surrey,  4m,  480,  159. 
Sussex,  48n,  55,  159. 
Sussex,  Surrey,  etc.,  Q.M., 
34- 

Sutton  in  Ashfield,  I2ill., 
14,  16. 

Sutton  on  Trent,  143. 
Swaisey,  Abigail,  aft .  Bagg, 
152. 

Swale  MSS.,  109. 

Swale,  Philip,  4,  9m 
Swaledale,  1,  3-10. 
Swanmore,  162. 

Swanner,  Mark,  ior,  102. 
Swarthmore,  10,  161,  175, 
185,  186. 

Swarthmore  College,  i25n. 
Swarthmore  lectureship,  164. 
Swarthmore  MSS.,  2,  n,  i04n, 

1130,  175. 

Swinburne,  William,  134, 
135. 

Taber,  M.  J.,  Just  a  few 
Friends,  86,  159m 
Tadcaster,  196. 

Talbot,  J.,  Fox-craft,  1 76. 
Talcot,  J.,  works,  176. 
Tallack,  William,  56,  i25n, 
201. 

Tate  family.  65. 

Tausch,  J.  G.,  74,  75. 
Taylby,  William,  202. 

Taylor  family,  17,  20,  65- 
6 7,  77,  99,  102,  129,  n. 
Taylor,  Christopher,  100, 103. 
Taylor,  Daniel,  87-92,  153- 
155. 

Taylor,  E.  E.,  works,  115, 
158. 

Taylor,  Hannah,  91,  n,  153, 
155. 

Taylor,  John,  115. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  4-10. 
Taylor,  T.,  Truth’s  Innocency, 
9- 

Teesdale,  52. 

Testimonies,  47m 
Tewkesbury,  176. 

Thakeham,  55. 

Theological  Review,  176. 
Thistlethwaite,  Hannah,  22. 
Thomas,  Allen  C.,  i64n,  167. 
Thomas,  Matthew,  36. 
Thomason,  George,  114. 
Thompson  family,  20,  25, 
57,  78,  80,  81.  93ill,  107, 
135,  181. 
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Thompson,  H.,  Ackworth 
School,  ngn,  16311. 
Thoresby,  Ralph,  62. 
Thome,  Joseph,  112. 
Thoroton,  Robert,  justice, 

13-15. 

Thorp,  John,  17. 

Thorp,  John,  ngn. 
Threlkeld,  Richard,  134,  135. 
Thursby,  81. 

Thurston,  Thomas,  98,  n, 
xoi. 

Tichbourne  family,  58. 
Times,  The,  163. 
tithes,  4,  16,  37,  106,  137, 
185. 

Titus,  John,  112. 

Toft,  John,  33. 

Toft,  Joshua,  33,  son. 
Tomkins,  John,  181. 
Tomlinson,  Agnes,  aft.  Hag- 
ger,  190. 

Tomlinson,  Anthony,  14. 
Tomlinson,  Francis,  140. 
Tomlinson,  John,  191. 
Tomlinson,  William,  60. 
Tompkins,  Anthony,  202. 
Tomson,  George,  89. 

Tonge,  Thomas,  17. 
Torpenhow,  135. 

Tower,  The,  146. 

Tower  of  London,  174. 
Townsend  family,  26,  44, 
X12. 

trades  and  professions,  14- 
23,  4m,  42,  44,  47n,  68, 
87,  191,  204. 

Trelawny  family,  146. 
Tremouilles  family,  106. 
Trent  Side,  143. 

Triers,  7. 

True  and  Strange  Relation, 
1 76. 

Trueblood,  B.  F.,  Federation, 
158. 

Truswell,  John,  143. 

Tucker,  Edward  T.,  113. 
Tuckett,  Francis  Fox,  62. 
Tuckett,  Philip  Debell,  174. 
Tuckett,  Rachel  E.,  form. 
Fox,  174. 

Tuke,  James  Hack,  57. 
Turin,  70,  124,  127. 

Turner  family,  136,  188. 
Turner,  G.  Lyon,  26,  81, 

136,  189. 

Tuttell,  Edward,  26. 
Tweddle,  Humphrey,  77. 
Two  Weeks  Meeting,  4m,  191. 
Twyford,  174. 

Tysoe,  John,  202. 


Underbarrow,  3. 
Unparalleled  Imposter,  176. 
Upton,  i2ill. 

Uptown,  77. 

Urdich,  Thomas,  15. 

Ury,  58. 


“  vagabonds,”  36,  37. 

Vaile,  The,  143. 

Van  der  Schuren,  see'-Van- 
derscure. 

Vanderscure,  Margaret,  form. 
Jasper,  aft.  Perm,  118. 


Vanderscure,  Nicasius,  118. 
Vaston  family,  57. 

Vaughan,  Canon,  162. 
Vaughton,  Elizabeth,  178. 
Vaughton,  John,  178,  186, 
202. 

Vaux  family,  174. 

Vaux,  George,  28,  43,  45, 
46,  167. 

Veale,  Abraham,  26. 

Veale,  John  E.,  194. 
ventilation,  171. 

Victoria,  Queen,  83-86. 
Vincent,  William,  181. 
Virginia,  27,  55,  58,  99,  ioon, 
ior. 

Visitations,  Bishop’s,  25,  77, 
134,  188. 

Voltaire,  F.  de,  72. 


Waad,  J.,  Advice,  176. 
Wadkin,  John,  20. 

Waite  family,  65. 

Waite,  Thomas,  60. 

Wales,  170,  173,  175,  186, 
194,  203. 

Walker  family,  23,  25,  136. 
Walker,  John  E.,  116. 
Wandon  (Wavendon),  173. 
Wandsworth,  48m 
Wapping,  94. 
war,  16,  54,  55,  133,  158. 
Ward,  Nicholas,  14. 

Ward,  Thomas,  14. 

Warde,  Hannah,  18 1. 
Warder,  John,  125m 

Waring,  - ,  172. 

Waring,  Elijah,  son. 
Warminghurst,  55,  144. 
Warner,  John,  93UI. 
Warrington,  1040,  106,  n, 

108. 

Warsup,  16. 

Warwick,  Cumb.,  78. 
Warwick  family,  25,  65,  135. 
Warwickshire,  25. 

Waterhouse  family,  20. 
Waterhouse,  N.,  Memorials, 
104. 

Waterhouse,  Theodore,  53,  n. 
Watson  family,  15,  31,  80, 
137,  142,  143. 

Watson,  Foster,  66,  194. 
Watson,  J.  W.,  62. 

Watson  and  Corder,  Wigton 
School,  163m 
Waugh  family,  65. 

Wavendon  (Wandon),  173. 
Waylen,  ].,  Cromwell,  159. 
Weardale,  52. 

Webb,  Alfred,  201. 

Webb,  Edith,  173. 

Webb,  M.,  works,  58,  147. 
Webb,  R.,  Nader  Informatie, 
176. 

Webb,  Thomas  Henry,  173. 
Wedmore,  E.  T.,  Thomas 
Pole,  149. 

Wedmore,  M.  T.,  Pilgrim 
Songs,  1 61. 

week-day  meetings,  93m. 
Weeks  family,  46. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  131,  n. 
Wells,  Susanna  E.,  195. 
Wells,  William  F.,  54. 

Went  wood,  171. 
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Wesley  Historical  Society, 
Proceedings,  198. 

Wesleyans,  46. 

West  Indies,  ioxn. 

West,  J.  W.,  Silent  Meeting, 
51. 

Western  Work,  158. 

Westlake,  C.  J.,  How  to  Live 
Christ,  195. 

Westminster,  47n,  64,  93UI., 
177. 

Westminster  M.M.,  54,  93, 
ill. 

Westminster  and  Longford 
M.M.,  93. 

Westmorland,  1,  3-10,  115, 
182,  185,  186. 

Weston-super-Mare  Gazette, 
162. 

Westonian,  The,  58,  95m 

Westtown,  158,  i63n,  176. 

Westward,  134. 

Wetherall,  79. 

Weymouth,  36,  39,  89. 

Weymouth  M.M.,  34. 

Wheelwright,  Jane,  134. 

Wheelwright,  John,  134. 

Whinney  Hill,  79. 

Whitacre  Infer,  25. 

Whitaker,  J .,  Almanack,  116. 

White  family,  19,  135. 

White  Hart  Court,  171. 

White,  William,  M.D.,  42. 

White,  W.,  Warwickshire, 
48m 

Whitefield,  136. 

Whitehaven,  nr. 

Whitehead,  Anne,  178. 

Whitehead,  George,  99,  n, 
186. 

Whitehead,  George,  68. 

Whitehead,  G.,  Christian 
Progress,  173m 

Whitfield,  Dorset,  34m 

Whitfield,  Joseph,  31. 

Whitlocke  family,  8r. 

Whitmore,  Alderman,  146. 


Whitpaine,  Richard,  178. 
Whittier,  J.  G.,  works,  ix,  57, 
58,  115,  142,  160,  161,  176. 
Whitton,  79. 

Whitwell,  Rachel,  alt.  Pease, 

56. 

Whitworth  family,  16. 
Whyrig,  80. 

Wigenrigghall,  65. 

Wigham  family,  204,  n. 
Wigham,  John,  Jun.,  63. 
Wigham,  Sarah  E.,  63. 
Wigham,  Thompson,  65,  non, 
inn,  120. 
wigs,  204. 

Wigton,  80. 

Wigton  School,  163m 
Wilkinson  family,  134,  188, 
189. 

William  III.,  63,  67,  197. 
Williams,  Francis,  40,  15 1, 
Williamson,  Jean,  140. 
Williamson,  John,  134. 

Willis,  William,  112. 
wills,  68,  91,  109. 
Wilmot-Buxton,  E.  M.,  Book 
of  Noble  Women,  53. 
Wilmslow,  22. 

Wilson  family,  25,  31,  son, 

57,  64,  65,  81,  99,  135, 
136,  188. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  72,  n. 
Wiltshire,  34,  114,  120,  157. 
Wiltz,  Messieurs,  76. 
Winchmore  Hill,  100. 
Windsor,  John,  19. 

Wing,  Joseph,  115. 
Winstanley,  104. 

Winstanley  family,  104. 

Wise,  Hugo,  81. 

Woburn  Sands,  173. 

Wolsey  family,  104. 
Wolverage  family,  48m 
women’s  meetings,  93ill., 

138,  143. 

women’s  ministry,  119. 

Wood,  65. 


Wood,  William,  134. 
Woodard,  L.,  Sketches,  52. 
Woodbridge,  82,  83. 
Woodbrooke,  164. 
Woodhead,  Cranstone,  193. 
Woodhead,  Godfrey,  23. 
Woodhouselie  MS.,  33m 
Woollen  Act,  173. 

Woolley  family,  25,  178. 
Woolman,  J.,  Journal,  116, 
160, 193. 

Woolstonr  Gravely,  197. 
Wootten,  91. 

Worcester,  48n,  138,  147, 
176. 

Workhouse,  see  Clerkenwell. 
Worsley,  Ann,  aft.  Keye,  29. 
Worster  family,  48m 
Worthington,  Hannah,  29. 
Worthington,  Martha,  29. 
Wright,  Joseph,  53. 

Wright,  Patience,  form. 
Lovell,  53. 

Wright,  William,  136. 
Wyatt,  Mary,  49,  n,  50. 

Y.F.A.  Magazine,  198. 
Yardley,  William,  ioon. 
Yarnall,  C.,  John Bowne,  198. 
Yealand,  3. 

Year  Book,  196. 

Yearly  Meetings,  see  London, 
New  England,  New  York. 
Yearly  Meeting  Handbook, 
162. 

Yoakley,  Michael,  49m 
York,  7,  9,  18,  42,  51,  60,  64, 
115,  140. 

York  Schools,  163m 
Yorkshire,  3,  4,  23,  48n,  49n, 
55,  66,  ioin,  119,  186, 

191,  193. 

Yorkshire  Gazette,  115. 
Yorkshire  Q.M.,  60,  n. 
Young  family,  57. 

Young  Friends’  Review,  148. 
Young,  Rebecca,  24. 


When  J  did  mary  J  promest  to  my  self  that  J  wad 
neuer  go  to  a  meeting,  and  J  began  to  think  that  Jf  i  did 
not  mid  the  gift  of  god  Jn  my  self  that  J  wad  be  ruent. 
J  haue  rut  euer  sence  that  J  shoud  mary  with  a  prist, 
but  for  ye  woman  she  was  loueing  anuf,  so  J  promes  to 
my  self  that  J  wil  neuer  mary  with  a  prist  any  more. 

18  :  2d  mo.;  1721.  John  Hall. 

From  the  original  in  D.  (Gibson  Bequest  MSS.  iii.  189.) 


Let  thy  gift  be  never  so  small,  thy  Testimony  never  so  little,  through 
thy  whole  conversation  bear  it  for  God  ;  and  be  true  to  what  thou  art 
Convinced  of. — William  Penn,  To  the  Churches  of  Jesus  throughout  the 
World,  1677,  p.  7. 


Now  Ready,  Price  4/6  or  $1.15  net 


THOMAS  POLE,  M.D. 

Written  by 

EDMUND  TOLSON  WEDMORE, 

for  the 

Jtrkn&e’  f)tefoncaE  ^poctefp. 


With  Portrait  and  48  Drawings  by  Dr.  Pole,  of  Friends*  Meeting  Houses, 
Residences,  Silhouettes,  etc. — and  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes. 


fepttacttf  from  QrUtmws. 

“  .  .  .  Such  a  life  is  worthy  of  record,  and  abounds  with 

instruction  for  us  to-day.  .  .  .” — The  Friend  (London). 

“  A  fascinating  biography  of  a  distinguished  Quaker.  .  .  .  He 

had  great  aptitude  for  a  peculiar  and  delicate  style  of  drawing,  and 
the  book  contains  many  specimens  of  his  skill.” — The  Literary  World. 

“  The  Memoir  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  Quaker  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  Dr.  Pole  became  a  minister  among  the 
Friends,  and  in  that  capacity  travelled  much  over  the  country.” — The 
Bristol  Times  and  Mirror. 

“  It  is  easy  to  make  an  interesting  story  out  of  the  life  of  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  days  in  doing  stirring  and  picturesque  things,  but  to  do  as 
much  for  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  been  contented  to  move  through  quiet 
byways  and  to  devote  great  gifts  to  the  discharge  of  every-day, 
unsensational  duties,  a  biographer  must  needs  bring  something  more  than 
ordinary  ability  to  his  task.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wedmore,  who  is  Dr.  Pole’s 

great-grandson,  writes  sympathetically  and  has  an  attractive  narrative 
style.  .  .  .  It  is  a  masterly  little  study  of  a  strenuous  and  useful 

career  .  .  .” — The  Bookman. 

“  The  Friends’  Historical  Society  have  done  well  to  publish  a  deeply 
interesting  supplement  on  Thomas  Pole,  M.D.  .  .  .  Dr.  Pole  was 

not  only  distinguished  in  his  profession,  but  was  practically  the  founder 
and  certainly  the  first  historian  of  the  Adult  School  Movement.”  — 
Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 

“  Dr.  Pole  was  a  philanthropist  in  advance  of  his  age.  The 
quotations  from  his  own  letters  and  diaries  reveal  the  character  of  the 
writer,  and  contain  many  attractive  little  vignettes  of  eighteenth 
century  life.” — The  Antiquary. 

“  The  life  here  portrayed  was  filled  with  varied  interests  and 
activities,  and  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  professional  work,  of  life  at 
home,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  Friends  a  hundred  years 
ago.” — The  British  Friend. 

"The  book  is  a  well  considered  biography.” — Western  Daily  Press. 


LONDON :  Headley  Brothers,  14  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.C, 
PHILADELPHIA:  Herman  Newman,  1010  Arch  Street 
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